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CHAP. II. 

The History of Xerxes, connected with that of the 
Greeks. 

XERXES’S reign lasted but twelve years, but it Xerxes. 
abounds with great events. 

*Skct. I. Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, 
makes Preparations for carrying the lPar into 
Greece. He holds a Council. The prudent 
speech of Artabartt!. War is resolvedatpon. 

4 Xerxes having ascended the throne* employed A. M. 
the first year of his reign in carrying on the prepa- 3519. 
rations begun by his father, for the reduction of An ^ c 
Egypt. He also confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem 
all the privileges granted them by his father, and 
particularly that which assigned them the tribute of 
Samaria, for the supplying them with victims for 
the service of the temple of God. 

b In the second year of his* reign he marched A. M. 
against the Egyptians, and having defeated and sub- 352 °- 
dued those rebels, he made the yoke of their subjec- c * 

* Herod. 1. yii. c. 5. Joseph. Antiq. 1, ». c. 5. 
b Herod. I. vii, c. 7. 
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Xerxes. tion more heavy; ’ then givifig the government of 
that province to his brother Achtemenes, he return¬ 
ed about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

c Herodotus, the famous historian, was born this 
same year at Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was 
fifty-three years old when the Peloponnesian war 
first began. , 

A. M. * Xerxes, puffed up with his success against the 
Ant J* C Egyptians, determined to make war against the Gre- 
+ g 3 ' ’ cians. (He' did not intend, he said, to have the figs 
of Attica,* which were very excel lent, bought for him 
any longer, because he would eat no more of them 
till he was master of the country.) But before he 
engaged in an enterprise of that importance, he 
thought proper to assemble his council, and take 
the advice of all the greatest and most illustrious 
persons of his court. He laid before them the de¬ 
sign be had of making w$r against Greece, and 
acquainted them with his motives; which were, the 
desire of imitating the example of his predecessors, 
who had all of them distinguished their names and 
reigns by noble enterprises; the obligation he was 
under to revenge the insolence of the Athenians, 
who htad presumed to full upon Sardis, and reduce 
it to ashes; the necessity he was under to avenge 
the disgrace his country had "received at the battle 
of Maratljon; and the prospect of the great advan¬ 
tages that might be reapfed from this war, which 
would be attended with the conquest of Europe, 
the most rich and fertile country in the universe. 
He added farther, that this war had been resolved 
an by his father Darius, and consequently that he 
snly followed and executed his intentions; he con¬ 
cluded with promising ample rewards to those who 
should distinguish themselves by their valour in the 
expedition. 

Mardonius, the, same person that lad been so 
insuccessful in Darius’s reign, grown neither wiser 

e Aul. Gel. I. xv. c. 23. * Ilerod. 1. vii. c. 8-— IS. 

e Piut. in Apoph. p. 173. 
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nor less ambitious by bis ill success, and extremely Xsrxe*. 
anxious to obtain the command of the army, was 
the first who gave his opinion, fie began by extol¬ 
ling Xerxes above all the kings that bad gone before 
or should succeed him. He endeavoured to shew 
the indispensable necessity of avenging the dishonour 
done to the Persian name: he disparaged the Gre¬ 
cians, and represented them as a cowardly, timorous 
people, without courage, without forces, or experi¬ 
ence in war. For a proof of what he said, he men¬ 
tioned his own conquest of Macedonia, which he 
(exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious manner, 
as if that people had submitted to him without any 
resistance. He presumed even to affirm, that not 
any ol the Grecian nations would venture to come 
out against Xerxes, who would march with,all the 
forces of Asia; and that if they had the temerity 
to present themselves b</ore him, they would learn 
to their cost, that the Persians were the bravest 
and most uailike nation in the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flat¬ 
tering discourse was extremely agreea! >le to the king, 
wore airaid to contradict it, and all kept silence. 

This was almost an unavoidable conscquente of 
Xerxes’s manner of proceeding. A wise prince, 
wtien be proposes an flfl’air in council, and.really 
desires that every one should speak his t^uc senti- 
.ments, is extremely carenll to conceal his own opi¬ 
nion, that he may put no constraint upon that of 
others, but leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, 

•on the contrary, Lad openly discovered his own in- 
-clination, or rathei resolution, to undertake the war. 

.When a prince acts in this manner, he will always 
•find artful flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate 
.themselves into linom and to pleage,and ever ready 
.to comply witli iiis inclinations, will not tail to se¬ 
cond his opinion with specious apd plausible rea¬ 
sons ; w hilst those that would be capable of giving 
^ood counsel are restrained by fear; there being 
A’ery few courtiers who love their prince well enough, 
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Xerxes, and have sufficient courage to venture to displease 
him, by disputing what they know to be his taste 
or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius to 
Xerxes, ^’hich is the usual language of flatterers, 
ought to have made the king distrust him, and ap¬ 
prehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his 
glory, that nobleman endeavoured tA cloak his own 
ambition, and the violent desire he had to command 
the army. But these sweet and flattering words, 
which gHdc. like a serpent under flowers, are so far 
from displeasing princes, that they captivate and 
charm them. They do not consider that men flatter 
and praise them, because they believe them weak 
and vain enough to suffer themselves to be deceived 
by commendations, that bear no proportion to their 
merit and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole coun¬ 
cil mute. In this general silence, Artabanes, the 
king’s uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and 
prudence, had the courage to make the following 
speech. “ Permit me, great prince,” says he, ad¬ 
dressing himself to Xerxes, “ todeliver my sentiments 
“ to you on this occasion with a liberty suitable to 
“ my age and to your interest. When Darius, your 
“ father, and my brothel first thought of making 
“ war against the Scythians, I used all my endea 
fc vours to divert him from it. I need not tell you 
“ what that enterprise cost, or what was the success 
“ of it. The people you are going to attack are in- 
“ finitely more formidable than the Scythians. The 
“ Grecians are esteemed the very best troops in the 
“ world, either by land or sea. If the Athenians 
“ alone were able to defeat thenumerous army com- 
“ manded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought wc 
“ to expect from all the states of Greece united to- 
“ getlier? You design to pass from Asia into Europe, 
“ by laying a bridge over the sea. And what will be- 
“ come of us, if the Athenians, proving victorious, 
“ should advance to this bridge with their fleet, and 
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“ break it down ? I still tremble when I consider, Xerxes. 
“ that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king 
“ your father, and the safety of all his army, were 
“ reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one single 
“ man; and that if Hystiams the Milesian had, in 
“ compliance with the urgent suggestions made to 
“ him, consented to break down the bridge which 
“ had been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire 
“ had been entirely ruined. Do not expose yourself, 

“ Sir, to the like ganger, especially since you are not 
“ obliged to do it. Take time at least to reflect 
11 upon it. When we have matarely deliberated upon 
“ an a flair, whatever happens fo be the success of it, 

“ we have no blame to impute to ourselves. Prcci- 
“ pitation, besides its being imprudent, is almost 

always unfortunate, and attended with fatal con- 
“ sequences. Above all, do not suiter yourself, 

‘* great prince, to be dazzled with the vain splendoi 
“ of imaginary glory, or with the pompous appear- 
“ ante of your troops. The highest and most lofty 
“ trees have the most reason to dread the thunder. 

“.As God alone is truly great, he is an enemy to 
“* pride, and takes pleasure in humbling* every 
“ thing that exalteth itself: and very often the most 
“ numerous armies fl^ before a handful of men, 

“ because he inspires the one with courage, and 
“ scatters terror among the others.” 

Artabancs, after having spoken thus to the king, 
turned himself towards Mardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of sincerity or judgment, in 
giving the king a notion of the Grecians so directly 
contrary to truth; and shewed how extremely he 
was to blame for desiring rashly to engage the na¬ 
tion in a war, which nothing but his own views of 
interest and ambition could tempt him to advise. 

“ If a war be resolved upon,” added he, “ let the 
“ king, whose life is dear to us all*, remain in Per- 
“ sia: and do you, since you so ardently desire it, 

* 4>iaJh i Oje'os ra. irtspi^ovta. iravra. xoAesir-a yip if 

tppovkiv qlaa'jv {liya. i S)tbs, rj imrov. 
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Xerxes. “ march at the head of the most numerous army 
“ that can be assembled., In the mean time, let 
“ your children and t mine be given up as a pledge, 
“ to answer for the success of the war. If the 
“ issue ot‘it be favourable, I consent that mine he- 
“ put to death:* but if it prove otherwise, as I 
“ well foresee it will, then I desire that your child- 
“ ren, and you yourself, on your return, may be 
“ treated in such a manner as you deserve, for the 
“ rash counsel you have given your master.” 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his 
sentiments contradicted in this manner, fell into a 
rage. “ Thank the gods,” says he to Artabanes, 
“ that you are my father's brother; were it not for 
“ that, you should this moment suffer the just re- 
“ ward of your audacious behaviour. But I "ill 
“ punish you for it in another manner, by leaving 
“ you here among the women, whom you too 
“ much resemble in your cowardice and fear, 
“ whilst I march at the head of my troops, where 
“ my duty and glory call me.” 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in veiy 
respectful and moderate terms: Xerxes neverthe¬ 
less was extremely offended. It is the f misfortune 
of princes, spoiled by flattery, to look upon every 
thing as dry and austere, that is sincere and inge¬ 
nuous, and to regard all counsel, delivered with a 
generous and disinterested freedom, as a seditious 
presumption. They do not consider, that even a 
good man never dares to tell them all he thinks, 
nor discover the whole truth; especially in things 
that may be disagreeable to them : and that what 
they stand most in need of, is a sincere and faith¬ 
ful friend, that will conceal nothing from them. 
A prince ought fo think himself very happy, if in 
his whole reign he finds _ but one man born with 

* Why should the children be punished for their fathers' 
faults? 

+ lea format is prrncipum am ibui, ut Hspera quit Utilia,necqvic- 
•juam nisi jucundum et ItEtum accipiaru. Tacit. Hist. 1. ifi. c. 38. 
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that degree of generosity, who certainly ought to Xerxes, 
be considered as the most valuable treasure of the 
state, as he is, if the expression may be admitted, 
both the most necessary, and at the same time the 
most rare, instrument* of government. 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the oc¬ 
casion we are speaking of. When tiie first emotions 
of his anger were over, and he had had time to re¬ 
flect on his pillow u pun the differentcounsels that had 
been given him. he confessed he had been to blame 
to give his uncle such harsh language, and was not 
ashamed to confess his fault the next day in open 
council; ingenuously owning? that the heat of youth, 
and his want of experience, had made him negli¬ 
gent in paying the regard due to a prince so worthy 
of respect as Artabanes, both for his age and 
wisdom ; and declaring at the same time, that he 
was come over to his* opinion, notwithstanding a 
dream he had had in the night, wherein a phantom 
had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to 
undertake that war. All who composed the council 
were delighted to hear the king speak in this man¬ 
ner; and to testify their joy, they fell prostra"te,bef'ore 
him, striving who should most extol the glory of such 
a proceeding; nor cptjld their praises on such an 
occasion be at all suspected, f For it is *no hard 
matter to discern, whetherthe praises giveh to princes 
proceed from the heart, and are founded upon truth, 
or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effect 
of mere flattery and deceit. That sincere and hu¬ 
miliating acknowledgment made by the king, far 
from appearing as a weakness in him, was looked 
upon by them as the effort of a great soul, which 
rises above its faults, in bravely confessing them, 
by way of reparation and atonentent. They admired 
the nobleness of this procedure the more, as they 


Nullum ma jus boni imperii instrumcntum quam bantu amicus. 
Tacit. Hist. 1. iv. c. 7. 

t Nec oceultum est quanda ex veritate, quando adumbrata la- 
titia, facta impcraionun cclebr/mtur. Tacit. Anna). 1. iv. c. 31, 
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knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain 
haughtiness and false glory, are never disposed to 
own themselves in the wrong, and generally make 
use of their authority to justify, with pride and 
obstinacy, Whatever faults they have committed 
through ignorance or imprudence. We may ven¬ 
ture, I think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise 
in this manner, than it would be never to have fallen. 
Certainly there is nothing greater, and at the same 
time more fare and uncommon, thanto see a mighty 
and powerful prince, and that in the time of his 
greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when 
he happens to commit any, without seeking pretexts 
or excuses to cover them; pay homage to truth, 
even when it is against him and condemns him; and 
leave other princes, who have a false delicacy con¬ 
cerning their grandeur, the shame of always abound¬ 
ing with errors and defects,*and of never owning 
that they have any. 

The night following, the same phantom, if we 
may believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, 
and repeated thesame solicitations with new menaces * 
and thneatenings. Xerxes communicated what pass¬ 
ed to his uncle; and, in order to find out whether 
this vision proceeded from the gods or not, entreated 
him earnestly to put on the royal robes, to ascend the 
throne, and afterwards to take his place in bis bed 
for the night. Artabanes hereupon discoursed very 
sensibly and rationally with the king upon the vanity 
of dreams; and then coming to what personally re¬ 
garded him : * “ I look upon it,” says he, “ almost 
“ equally commendable to think well one’s self, and 
“ to hearken with docility to the good counsels of 
“ others. You have both these qualities, great 
“ prince; and if y6u followed the natural bent of 

i 

* This thought is in* Hesiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. Cic. 
pro Cluent. n. 84, & Tit. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 19. Scrpe ego audivi, 
milites, eum primum esse inrum, qui ipse consulat quid in rem sil; 
secundum eum, qui bene monenti obediat: qui nec ipse consulere, 
nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingenii esse. 
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“ your own temper, it would lead you solely to 
“ sentiments of wisdom and moderation. You 
“ never take any violenf measures or resolutions, 
“ but when the arts of evil tounseliors urge you 
„ “ into them, or the poison of flattery misleads you; 
“ in the same manner as the ocean, of itself calm 
“ and serene* is*never disturbed but by the extra- 
“ neous impulse of other bodies. What afflicted 
“ me in the answer you made me the other day, 
“ when I delivered my sentiments freely in coun- 
“ cil, was not t!ie personal affront to mfe, but the 
“ injury you did yourself, by making so wrong a 
“ choice between the differttit counsels that were 
“ offered; rejecting that which led you to senti- 
“ ments of moderatCon and equity; and embracing 
“ the other, which, on the contrary, tended only to 
“ nourish pride, and to inflame ambition.” 

Artabanes, through* complaisance, passed the 
night in the king’s bed, and had the same vision 
which Xerxes had before; that is, in his sleep he 
saw a man, who severely reproached him, and 
threatened him with the greatest misfortunes, if he 
continued to oppose the king’s intentions. • This so 
much affected him, that he came over to the’ king’s 
first opinion, believing that there was something di¬ 
vine in these repeated visions; and the wan against 
the Grecians was resolyed upon. Those circum¬ 
stances I relate, as I find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support this cha¬ 
racter of moderation. We shall find in him only 
transient rays of wisdom and reason, which shine 
forth but for a moment, and then give way to the 
most culpable and extravagant excesses. We may 
judge, however, even from thence, that he had very 
good natural parts and inclinations. But the most 
excellent qualities are soon spoiled and corrupted 
by the poison of flattery, and the possession of ab¬ 
solute and unlimited power: * Vi doviinatioms 
ronvulsus. 
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t 

Xerxes. fct is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be 
les6 affected with an affront to himself, than with 
the wrong done his master by giving him evil and 
pernicious counsel. " 

Mardontus’s counsel was pernicious; because, as 
Arts banes observes, it tended only to nourish and 
increase that spirit of haughtiness? aijd violence in 
the prince, which was but too prevalent in him al¬ 
ready, Stgiy augobmjj \ and * Ik cause it disposed and 
accustomed his mind still to carry fyjs views and de¬ 
sires beyefnd his present fortune, still to be aiming 
at something farther, end to set no bounds to his 
ambition, f This is 'the predominant passion of 
those men whom we usually call conquerors, and 
whom, according to the language of the holy Scrip¬ 
ture, we might call, with great propriety, f rob¬ 
bers of nations. If you consider and examine the 
whole succession of Persian 'kings, says Seneca, will 
you find any one of them that ever stopped his ca¬ 
reer of his own accord ; that was ever satisfied with 
bis past conquests; or that was not forming some 
new project or enterprise, when death surprised 
him ? Nor ought we to be astonished at such a dis¬ 
position, adds the same author: for ambition is a 
gulf and a bottomless abyss, t wherein every thing 
is lost that is thrown in, and where, though you 
were to heap province upon province, and kingdom 
upon kingdom, you would never be able to fill up 
the mighty void. 


1 Jer. iv. 7. 

„ * 'tlS^uxov tiq ItSdtmsiv ri,v ipvxqv st\kv ft fl&rfai diel 
!%ety T6'J ifa^iovro;. 

+ Nec hoc Alexrmdri tantum vitiumfuit, quem per Liberi Her- 
culisque vestigia felix temeritas egit; sed omnium, quos forluna 
irrttuvil implendo. Totum regni Persici stenmia percente: quem 
invenies, cut modum imperii satietas fecent t qui non pilam in 
aliqua ulterius procedendi cogitations finierit f Nec id mirum est. 
SUticquid cupid it ati contigit, penittis hauriticr et conditur: nec 
interest quantum td, quod inexplebile est, concerns. Senec. 1. vii. 
de bend', c. 3. 
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Sect. II. Xerxes begins his march, and passes 
from Asia into Europe, by crossing the Straits 

of the Hellespont upon a'bridge of boats. 

The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that he Xerxes, 
might omit «nothing which could contribute to the A - M - 
success of his undertaking, entered into a confe- J* C 
dcracy with the Carthaginians, who were at that 481. 
time the most potent people of the West, and made 
an agreement with them, that whilst the Persian 
forces should attack Greece, the Carthaginians 
should fall upon the Greciafi colonies that were set¬ 
tled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from 
coining to the aid of the other Grecians. The Car- 
thaginians made Amilcar their general, w ho did not 
content himself with raising as many troops as he 
could in Africa, but wftli the money that Xerxes had 
sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers out of 
Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his service; so that he 
collected an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and a proportionate number of ships, in order to 
execute the projects and stipulations of tliejeague. 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet* Daniel’s 
prediction, having tjifough his great power and his 
great riches stirred up all the nations of the then 
known world against the realm of Greece, thatjs to 
say, of all the west under the command of Amilcar, 
and of all the east under his own banner, * set out 
from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
fifth year of his reign, w-hich was the tenth after the 
battle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, 
the place of rendezvous’ for the whole land-army, 
whilst the fleet advanced along the coasts of Asia 
Minor towards the Hellespont. 

1 Xerxes had given orders to have a passage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Ma¬ 
cedonia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, w hich 


* Dan. xi. 2. h Herod. I. vii. c. 26. 1 Ibid. C. 21, 2*. 
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Xerxes, extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the 
form of a peninsula. Jt is joined to the land only 
by an isthmus of about half a league over. We 
have already taken notice, that the sea in this place 
was very tempestuous, and occasioned frequent 
shipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the 
orders he gave for cutting through*the mountain : 
but the true reason was the vanity of signalizing him¬ 
self by an extraordinary enterprise, and by doing a 
thing that was extremely difficult; as Tacitus says 
of Nero: Erat incredibilium cupitor* Accordingly 
Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was more 
vain-glorious than useful, since he might with less 
trouble and expencehave had his vessels carried over 
the isthmus, as was the practice hi those days. The 
passage he caused to be cut through the mountain 
was broad enough to let two galleys with three banks 
of oars each pass through it abreast. k This prince, 
who was extravagant enough to believe, that all 
nature and the very elements were under his com¬ 
mand, in consequence of that opinion, wrote a let¬ 
ter to mount Athos in the following terms : Atlios, 
thou proud and aspiring mountain, that lift at up thy 
head unto the heavens, I advise thee not to be so 
audacious, as to put rocks and stones, which cannot 
be cut, injthe way of my zvortinien. If thou givest 
them that opposition, I will cut thee entirely dozen, 
and throw thee headlong into the sea. 1 At the same 
time he ordered bis labourers to be scourged, in or¬ 
der to make them carry on the work the faster. 

m A traveller who lived in the time of Francis 
the first, and who wrote a book in Latin concern¬ 
ing the singular and remarkable things he had seen 
in his travels, doubts the truth of this fact; and 
takes notice,'that as fie passed near mount Athos, 
he could perceive no traces of the work we have 
been speaking of. , 

* Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced 

k Plut. de ira cohib. p. 455. 1 Plut. de anim. tranq. p. 470. 

m Belton, singul. rer. observ. p. 78. 0 Herod. 1. vii. c. 26, 29. 
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towards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and pass- Xerxes, 
ed the river Halys, he came to Celamas, a city of 
Phrygia, near which iswthe source of the Maeander. 

Pythius, a Lydian, had his .residence in this city, 
and next to Xerxes was the most opulent prince of 
those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army with an incredible magnificence, and made 
him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the 
expences of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and 
charmed at so generous an offer, had the curiosity 
to enquire to what sum’ his riches amounted. Py¬ 
thius made answer, that with the design of offering 
them to his service, he had.taken an exact account 
of them, and that the silver he had by him amount¬ 
ed to two thousand * talents (which make six mil¬ 
lions French money); and the gold to four mil¬ 
lions of daricks, f wanting seven thousand (that is 
to say, to forty millions of livres, wanting seventy 
thousand, reckoning ten livres French money to the 
darick). All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were sufficient for the sup¬ 
port of his household. Xerxes made him very hearty 
acknowledgments, entered into a particular friend¬ 
ship with him, and that he might not be outdone in 
generosity, instead of accepting his offers, obliged 
him to accept as a*present of the seven^ thousand 
daricks, which were wanting to make up his gold a 
round sum of four millions. • 

After such a conduct as this, who would not 
think that X Pythius’s peculiar characteristic and 
particular virtue had been generosity, and a noble 
contempt of riches ? And yet he was one of the most 
penurious princes in thq world ; and who, besides 
liis sordid avarice with regard to himself, was ex¬ 
tremely cruel and inhuman to his subjects, whom he 
kept continually employed in*hard and fruitless la¬ 
bour, always digging in the gold and silver mines, 
which he had in his territories. When he wits ab- 

* About 255,000/. sterling. + About 1,700,000/. sterling. 

* Plutarch calls him Pythis. Plut. de virt. niulier. p. 262. 
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Xerxes, sent from home, bSs subjects went with tears in 
their eyes to the princess his wife, laid their com¬ 
plaints before her, and implored her assistance. 
Commiserating their condition, she made use of a 
very extraordinary method to work upon her hus¬ 
band, and t b give him a clear notion and a palpable 
demonstration of the folly and injustice of his con¬ 
duct. On his return home, she ordered an enter¬ 
tainment to be prepared for him, very magnificent 
in appearance, hut what in reality was no enter¬ 
tainment. , All the coursed and services were of 
gold and silver ; and the prince, in the midst of all 
these rich dishes, and splendid rarities, could not 
satisfy his hunger. He easily divined the meaning 
of this enigma, and began to consider, that the end 
of gold and silver was not merely to be looked upon, 
but to be employed and made use of; and that 
to neglect, as he had done, the business of hus¬ 
bandry and the tilling of tire Tand, by employing all 
his people in digging and working of mines, was the 
direct way to bring a famine both upon himself aild 
his country. For the future, therefore, he only re¬ 
served a fifth part of his people for the business of 
mining.. Plutarch has preserved this fact in a trea¬ 
tise, wherein he has collected a great many others to 
prove the ability and indusUy of ladies. We have 
the same* disposition of mind noticed in fabulous 
stony, in the example of a *• prince, who reigned in 
this .very country, .for whom every thing that he 
touched was immediately turned into gold, accord¬ 
ing to the request which he himself bad made to 
the gods, and who by that means was in danger of 
perishing with hunger. r 

0 The same prince, who had made such obliging 
offers to .Xerxes, ha ving desired as a favour of him 
some time afterward!, that out of his five eons who 
.served in his army, ihe would be pleased to leave 
him the eldest, .in order to he a support and com- 
• .Herod. ,1. ,vii. c. 3ft, 49. J5<?n. de u& ,1. jii.,c. 17. 

' i king. oCJPJwy gi a- 
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fort to him in his old age; thfe king was so en- Xerxes, 
raged at the proposal, though so reason;,Me in itself, 
that he caused the eldes^son to be kille d oefore the 
eyes of his father, giving hisnjto understand, it was 
% favour that he spared the lives of him and the rest 
of his children; and then causing the dead body to 
be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the 
right, and the*other on the left, lie made the whole 
army pass between them, as if he meant to purge 
and purify it by such a sacrifice. What a monster 
in nature is a psince of this kind ! How i$ it possi¬ 
ble to have any dependence upon the friendship of 
the great, or to rely upon thejr warmest professions 
and protestations of gratitude and service ? 

p From Phrygia,, Xerxes inarched to Sardis, 
where he spent the winter. From hence he sent 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedasinon, to require them to give him earth 
and water, which, as we have taken notice before, 
was the way of exacting and acknowledging sub¬ 
mission. 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he 
left Sardis, and directed his march towards the Hel¬ 
lespont. ’ Being arrived there, he wished t« have 
the pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A 
throne was erected 4 ur him upon an enynence; 
and in that situation, seeing all the sea crowded 
with his vessels, and die land eovered with his 
troops, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself 
through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes 
the vast extent of his power, and considering him¬ 
self as the most happy of mortals: but reflecting 
soon afterwards, that of sp many thousands, in a 
hundred years’ time there would not be one living 
soul remaining, his joy was turned into grief, and 
he could not forbear weeping at fhe uncertainty and 
instability of human thiugs. He might have found 
another subject of reflection, which would have 


V tiered. i. fii. c. SO—£2. 


’1 Ibid. c. 44 & 46. 
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Xerxe*. more justly merited his tears and affliction, had he 
turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered 
the reproaches he deserved for being the instrument 
of shortening that fatal term to millions of people, 
whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in 
an unjust'and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of 
making himself useful to the young prince, and of 
instilling into him sentiments of goodness for his 
people, took advantage of this moment, in which he 
found hiipn touched with a' sense of tenderness and 
humanity, and led him into further reflections upon 
the miseries with which the lives of most men are 
attended, and which render them so painful and 
unhappy; endeavouring at the same time to make 
him sensible of the duty and obligation of princes, 
who, not being able to prolong the natural life of 
their subjects, ought at least to do all that lies in 
their power to alleviate the troubles and allay the 
bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle 
if be still persisted in his first opinion, and if he 
would still advise him not to make war against 
Greece, supposing he had not seen the vision, which 
occasioned him to change his sentiments. Artaba¬ 
nes owned he still had his fears; and that he wat 
very uneasy concerning two things. What are those 
two things? replied Xerxes. The land and the sea. 
says Artabanes: the land, because there is no 
country that can feed and maintain so numerous an 
army; the sea, because there are no ports capable 
of receiving such a multitude of vessels. The king 
was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning: 
but as it was now too late to go back, he made an¬ 
swer, that in great undertakings men ought not so 
narrowly to examine all the inconveniences that 
may attend them; that if they did, no signal enter¬ 
prises would ever be attempted; and that if his pre¬ 
decessors had observed so scrupulous and timorous 
a rule of policy, the Persian empire would never 
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have attained its present heigh? of greatness and Xerxes, 
glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very 
-.prudent advice, which he nc* more thought fit to 
|follow than he had the former: this was,jiot to em- 
4 ploy the Ionians in his service against the Grecians, 
from whom they were originally descended, and 
On which account be ought to suspect their fidelity. 

Xerxes, however, after these conversations with 
his uncle, treated him with great friendship, paid 
him the highest marks of honour and respect, sent 
him back to Susa to take the care and administra¬ 
tion of the empire upon hiny during his own ab¬ 
sence, and to that end invested him with his whole 
authority. 

'Xerxes, at a vast expence, had caused a bridge 
of boats to be built upon the sea, for the passage of 
his forces from Asia intg Europe. The space that 
separates the two continents, formerly called the 
Hellespont, and now called the straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles, or of Gallipoli, is seven stadia in breadth, 
which is near an English mile. A violent storm 
arose on a sudden, and broke down the bridge, 

Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, tell ihto a 
transport of rage; and in order to avenge himself 
for so cruel an affrorft,* commanded two pair of 
chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he meant 
to shackle and confine it,* and his men to give ft 
three hundred strokes of a whip, addressing it in 
this manner: Thou troublesome and unhappy ele¬ 
ment, thus does thy master chastise thee for having 
affronted him without reason. Know, that Xerxes 
will easily jind means to pass over thy waters in 
spite of all thy billows and resistance. The extrava¬ 
gance of this prince did not stop fcere; but making 
the undertakers of the work answerable for events, 
which do not in the least depend upon the power of 
*ian, he ordered all those persons to have their heads 


VOL. m. 


r Herod. 1. vii. c. 33—36. 
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Xerxes, struck off, that had been charged with the direction 
and management of that undertaking. 

9 Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
one for the army to pass over, and the other for the 
baggage and beasts of burden. He appointed work¬ 
men mortf able and expert than the former, who 
went about it in this manner. They placed three 
hundred and sixty vessels across, sbme of them hav¬ 
ing three banks of oars, and others fifty oars apiece, 
with their sides turned towards the Euxine sea; 
and on the side that faced the 4tgean sea, they 
put three hundred and fourteen. They then cast 
large anchors iqto the water on both sides, in order 
to fix and secure all^hese vessels against the vio¬ 
lence of the winds, and against the current* of the 
water. On the east side they left three passages or 
vacant spaces between the vessels, that there might 
be room for small boats to go and come easily, as 
there was occasion, to and from the Euxine sea. 
After this, upon the land on both sides they drove 
large piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened 
to them, to which were tied six vast cables, which 
went over each of the two bridges; two of which 
cables were made of hemp, and four of a sort of 
reeds called /3lS\os, which were made use of in those 
times for the making of cottage. Those that were 
made of hemp must have been of an extraordinary 
strength and thickness, since every cubit of those 
cables weighed a talent, f The cables laid over the 
whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from 
one side to the other of the sea. When this part of 
the work was finished, quite over the vessels from side 

t Herod. I. vii. c. 36. 

* Polybius remarks, that there is a current of water from 
the lake Meeotis and the Euxine sea into the dEgean sea, oc¬ 
casioned by the rivers which empty themselves into those two 
seas. Pol. I. iv. p. 307—8. 

f A talent in weight consisted of 60 minte, that is to say, of 
42 pounds of our weight; and the mina consisted of’100 
drachms. 
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to side, and over the cables we have'been speaking of, Xerxes, 
they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely for that 
use, and planks again ovcnthcm, fastened and joined 
together, to serve as a kind of floor or solid bottom: 
all which they covered over with earth, ajid added 
rails or battlements on each side, that the horses 
and cattle might pot be frightened at seeing the sea 
in their passage. This was the mode of construct¬ 
ing those famous i.-,e-s built bv Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was 
appointed for theft passing over. And as so»n as the 
first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odours 
of all kinds were abundant! v sj^cad over both of the 
bridges, end the v. av was strewed with myrtle. At 
the same time Xerxes poured out libations into the 
sea, and turning his face toward*, tne sun, the prin¬ 
cipal object of the Persian worship, he implored the 
assistance of that god ii^the enterpii.-o lie had un¬ 
dertaken, and desired the coutiuu.mcc oi'iih protec¬ 
tion till he had made the entire comm-, -t of Europe, 
and had brought it into subjection to his power: 
this done, be threw the vessel, which he had used in 
snaking his libations, together with a golden cup, and 
a Persian scymitar, into the «ea. The army was 
seven days and seven nights in passing over these 
straits; those who weft*appointed to conduct the 
march, ladling the poor soldiers all the while with 
whips, in order to cpiicken their speed, according tb 
the custom ot that nation, which, properly speaking, 
was only a huge assembly of slaves. 

Sect. III. Enumeration of Xcr.res' forces. De- 
mar at us delivers his sentimentsJrcclj upon that 
Prince's enterprise. 

h Xerxes directing his march across the Thracian 
Chersonesus, arrived at 19oi iscus f a city standing at 
the mouth of the Ilebrus in Thrace; where having 

h Herod. 1. vii. c. 56—99, & 184—1S7. 
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Xerxes, encamped his army, and given orders for his fleet 
to follow him along the shore, he reviewed them 
both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought 
out of Asja, consisted of seventeen hundred thou¬ 
sand foot and fourscore thousand horse, which, with 
twenty thousand men that were absolutely necessary 
at least for conducting and taking crfre of the car¬ 
riages and the camels, made in all eighteen hundred 
thousand men. When he had passed the Helles¬ 
pont, the nations that submitted *to him made an 
addition to his army of three hundred thousand men; 
which made allr his land forces together amount to 
two millions one hundred thousand men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted 
of twelve hundred and seven vessels of war, all of 
three banks of oars. Each vessel carried two hun¬ 
dred men, natives of the country that fitted them 
out, besides thirty more, that were either Persians 
or Medes, or of the Sacsc; which made in all two 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand six hundred 
and ten men. The European nations augmented 
his fleet with a hundred and twenty vessels, each 
of which carried two iiundred men, in all four and 
twenty thousand: these added to the other, amount¬ 
ed together to three hundred and one thousand six 
hundred and ten men. 

* Besides this fleet, whiefi consisted all of large ves¬ 
sels, the small galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the 
transport ships,the vessels thatcarried the provisions, 
and tliat were employed in other uses, amounted to 
three thousand. If we reckon but eighty men in eacli 
of these vessels, one with another, that made in the 
whole two hundred and forty thousand men. 

Thus when Xejpxes arrived at Thermopylas, his 
land and sea forces together made up the number 
of two millions, si* hundred and forty-one thousand, 
six hundred and ten men, without including ser¬ 
vants, eunuchs, women, sutlers, and other people of 
that sort, which usually follow an army, and whose 
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number at this time was equal to that of the forces: Xerxes, 
so that the whole number of those that followed 
Xerxes in this expedition, amQunted to five millions 
two hundred eighty-three thousand two hupdred and 
twenty. This is the computation which Herodotus 
makes of them, agd in which Plutarch and Isocrates 
agree with him. 'Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, jElian, 
and others, fall very short of this number in their 
calculation: but their accounts of the matter appear 
to be less authentic than that of Herodotus, who 
lived in the same age in which this expedition was 
made, and who repeats the inscription engraved, by. 
the order of the Amphietyons, upon the monument 
of those Grecians wlip were killed at Thermopyl®, 
which expressed that they fought against three mil¬ 
lions of men. 

k For the sustenance of fill these persons there must 
be every day consumed, according to Herodotus’s 
computation, above a hundred and ten thousand 
three hundred and forty medinmi of flour (the 
medimnus was a measure, which, according to Bu- 
dffius, was equivalent to six of our bushels), allowing 
for every head the quantity of a choenix, whicR was 
the daily allowance that masters gave their slaves 
among the Grecians. »We have no accountin his¬ 
tory of any other army so numerous as this. And 
amongst all these millions bf men, there was not on£ 
that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either 
for the comeliness of his face, or the tallness of his 
person. But this is a poor merit or pre-eminence 
for a prince, when attended with no other. Accord¬ 
ingly Justin, after he has mentioned the number of 
these troops, adds, that this vast body of forces want¬ 
ed a chief: Huic tanto agmini dujr defuit. 

We should hardly be able to conceive how it was 
possible to find a suificienUquantity of provisions for 
such an immense number of persons, if the 1 histo- 


‘ Diod. 1. xi. p. 3. Plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 10. /Elian. 1. xiii. c. 3. 
k Herod. I. vii. c. 187. 1 Ibid. c. 20. 
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Xerxes, rian had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed 
four whole years in making preparations for this ex¬ 
pedition. We have seen already how many vessels 
of burdeivthere were, that coasted along continually 
to attend upon and supply the land army: and 
doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every day, 
that furnished the camp with a suffitient plenty of 
all things necessary. 

"Herodotus acquaints us with the method of which 
they made use to calculate these forces, which were 
almost innumerable. They assembled ten thousand 
men in a particular place, and ranked them as close 
together as was possible; after which they described 
a circle quite round them, aad erected a little wall 
upon that circle about half the height of a man’s 
body; when this was done, they made the whole 
army successively pass through this space, and 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular accountofthe 
different armour of all the nations that constituted 
this army. Besides the generals of every nation, who 
each of them commanded the troops of their respec¬ 
tive‘country, the land army was under the command 
of six Persian generals; vis. Mardonius, the son of 
Gobnyas; TirintatechmeS/the son of Artabanes, 
and Smerdones, son to Otanes, both near relations 
\o the king; Masistcs, son of Darius and Atossa; 
Gergis, son of Ariazes-; and Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrns. The ten thousand Persians, who were 
called the Immortal Band, were commanded by 
Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular com¬ 
manders. » 

There were likewise four Persian generals who 
commanded th<^ fleet. In "Herodotus we have a 
particular account of all the nations by w hich it w as 
fitted out. Arteinisia, qi»een of Halicarnassus, who 
since the death of her husband governed the king¬ 
dom for her son, that was still a minor, brought but 


" Htrod. l.vii. c. 60. 


* Ibid. c. 89, 99. 
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five vessels along with her; but they were the best Xerxes, 
equipped, and the lightest ships in the whole fleet, 
next to those of the Sidonians. This princess dis¬ 
tinguished herself in this war by her singular courage, 
and still more by her prudence and conduct. Hero¬ 
dotus observes, # that among all the commanders in 
the army, there was not one who gave Xerxes so 
good advice and such wise counsel as this queen; 
but he was not prudent enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxas had numbered his whole forces by 
land and sea, he asked Demaratus, if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to wait for him. I have al¬ 
ready taken notice, that this TOemaratus was one of 
the two kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the 
faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the Per¬ 
sian court, where he was entertained with the great¬ 
est marks of honour and beneficence. "As the 
courtiers were one day expressing their surprise that 
a king should suffer himself to be banished, and de¬ 
sired him to acquaint them with the reason of it: 

It is, says he, because at Sparta the law is more 
powerful than the kings. This prince was very 
much esteemed in Persia: but neither the injustice 
of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment of 
the Persian king, could make him forget his country.* 

As soon as he knew that Xerxes was making pre¬ 
parations for the war, he found means to give the 
Grecians secret intelligence of it. And now being 
obliged on this occasion to speak his sentiments, he 
did it with such a noble frecdom.and dignity, as be¬ 
came a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

f Demaratus, before he answered the king’s 
question, desired to know whether it was his plea¬ 
sure that he should flatter him, or that he should 
speak his thoughts to him finely and sincerely. 

Xerxes having declared that he desired him to act 
with the utmost sincerity; “ Great prince,” says 

* Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p.220. t Iierod. I. vii. c. 101,105. 

* Amieior patrittpost fugam qudm reg? post bcneficia. Justin. 
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Xerzei. Demaratus, “ since it is agreeable to jour plea- 
“ sure and commands, I shall deliver my senti- 
“ ments to you with the utfnost truth and sincerity. 
“ It must be confessed, that from the beginning of 
“ time, Greece has been trained up, and accus- 
“ tomed to poverty: but then she has introduced 
“and established virtue within'hqr territories, 
“ which wisdom cultivates, and the vigour of her 
“ laws maintains. And it is by the use which 
“ Greece knows how to make of this virtue, that 
“ she defends herself equally against the inconveni- 
“ ences of poverty, and the yoke of servitude But, 
“ tospeakonlyof the Lacedaemonians, my particular 
“ countrymen, you may assure yourself, that as they 
“ are born and bred up in liberty, they will never 
" hearken to any proposals that tend to slavery. 
“ Though they were deserted and abandoned by all 
“ the other Grecians, and reduced to a band of a 
“ thousand men, or even to a more inconsiderable 
“ number, they will still come out to meet you, and 
“ not refuse to give you battle.” Xerxes upon 
hearing this discourse fell a laughing; and as he 
could not comprehend how men in such a state of 
liberty and independence, as the Lacedaemonians 
were described to enjoy, w h<y fiad no master to force 
and contpel them to it, could be capable of exposing 
themselves in such a manner to danger and death; 
Demaratus replied : ’ “ The Spartans indeed are 
“ free, and under no subjection to the will of any 
“ man; but at the same time they have laws, to 
“ which they are subject, and of which they stand in 
. “ greater awe than your subjects do of your majesty. 
“ Now by these law s they are forbidden ever to fly 
“ in battle, let the number of their enemies be never 
“ so superior; and ere commanded, by abiding firm 
“ in their post, either to conquer or to die.” 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 


v Herod. l,vii. c. 1Q4. 
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Sect. IV. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians send 
to their allies to require succours from them , but 
to no purpose. The command of the fleet given to 
the Lacedaemonians. 

LacedjemoV and Athens, which were the two Xerxes, 
most powerful cities of Greece, and those against 
which Xerxes was most exasperated, were not 
indolent or asleep whilst* so formidable an enemy 
was approaching. Having received intelligence long 
before of the designs of this prince, they had sent 
spies to Sardis, in order to gain more exact informa* 
tion as to the number and quality of his forces. 

These spies were seized, and as they were just going 
to be put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and 
gave orders that they should be conducted through 
his army, and then sent back without any harm 
being done to them. At their return the Grecians 
understood what they had to apprehend from so 
potent an enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of 
Corcyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, 
and to form a league against the common c*iemy. 

’The people of Argos offered a very considerable 
succour, on condition that they should have an eqdhl 
share of the authority and command with the Lace¬ 
demonians. The latter consented, that the king of 
Argos should have the same authority as eitherof the 
two kings of Sparta. This was granting them a great 
deal: but into what errors and mischiefs are not 
men led by a mistaken pointof honour.and a foolish 
jealousy of command ! The Arrives were not con¬ 
tented with this offer, and refused to assist the 
allied Grecians, without considering, that if they 
suffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin must 
inevitably follow that of Greece. 

' Herod. Lvii. c. 1*5,146. 


Ibid. e. 1*8, 152. 
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Xerxes. *The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
and addressed themselves to Gelon, who was the 
most potent prince at that' time among the Greeks. 
He promised toassisfthem with two hundred vessels 
of three benches of oars, with an army of twenty thou¬ 
sand foot and two thousand horse, two thousand 
light-armed soldiers, and the samd'number of bow¬ 
men and slingers, and to supply the Grecian army 
with provisions during the whole war, on condition 
they would make him generalissimo of all the forces 
both by fand and sea. The Lacedaemonians were 
highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then 
abated somewhat in Ills demands, and promised the 
same, provided he had at least the command either 
of the fleet or of the army. 1 This proposal was 
strenuously opposed by the Athenians, who made 
answer, that they alone had a right to command the 
fleet, in case the Lacedocmoftians were willing to give 
it up. Gelon had a more substantial reason for not 
leaving Sicily unprovided of troops, which was the 
approach of the formidable army of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, commanded by Amilcar, that consisted of 
three .hundred thousand men. 

" The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
gave the envoys a favourable answer, and im¬ 
mediately put to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. 
But they advanced no farther than the coasts of 
Laconia, pretending they were hindered by con¬ 
trary winds, but in reality waiting to see the success 
of an engagement, that they might afterwards range 
themselves on the side of the conqueror. 

*The people of Crete, having consulted the 
Delphic oracle, to know what resolution they were 
to take on this occasion, absolutely refused to enter 
into the league. c< 

’'Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
left almost to themselves, all the rest of the cities and 


* Herod. 1. vii. c. 153—162. 
x Ibid. c. 169—171. 


Ibid. c. 168. 
Ibid. c. 132. 
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nations having submitted to the heralds, that Xerxes Xerxes, 
had sent to require cartel and water of them, except¬ 
ing the people of Thespia and of Plataea*. * In so 
pressing a danger, their first care was to put an end 
to all discord and division among thenftelves; for 
which reason t^e Athenians made peace with the 
people of ifigina, with whom they were actually at 
war. 

a Their next care was to appoint a general: for 
there never w j*s any occasion wherein it was more 
necessary to choose one, who w as capable of so im¬ 
portant a trust, than in the present conjuncture, when 
Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
forces of all Asia. # The most able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness ot the danger, had 
taken the resolution of not presenting themselves as 
candidates. There was a certain citizen at Athens, 
whose name was Epicydes, that had some eloquence, 
but in other respects was a person of no merit, was in 
disreputation for his want of courage, and notorious 
for his avarice. Notwithstanding ail which it was 
apprehended, that in the assembly of the people the 
votes would run in his favour. Themistodes, who 
was sensible, That in calm weather almost any 
mariner may be capable of conducting^ a vessel, 
but that in storms and tempests the most able 
pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the com¬ 
monwealth was ruined, if Epicydes was chosen 
general, whose venal and mercenary soul gave 
them the justest reason to fear, that he was not 
proof against the Persian gold. There are occa¬ 
sions, when, in order to act wisely (I had almost 
said regularly), it is necessary to dispense with and 
rise above all rule. Themistocles, who knew very 
well that in the present state*of affairs he was the 
only person capable pf commanding, did for that 

* Herod. 1. vii. c. 145. Pint, in Tliemist. p. 114. 

* 2 uilibet nautarvm vaitorumr/ue tranquillo tnuri gu be mare 
potest: ubi orta sava tonpestus rat, ac Inrbato mart rnpilur vento 
tunis, turn viro et gulnmutore opus est. Liv. I. xxiv. n. 8. 
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Xerxes, reason make no scruple of employing bribes and 
presents to remove his competitor: * and having 
found means to make the ambition of Epicydes 
amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himself 
elected general in ills stead. We may here, I think, 
very justly apply to Themistocles, what Livy says 
of Fabius on a like occasion. Thin great com¬ 
mander finding, when Hannibal w'as in the heart of 
Italy, that the people were going to make a man of 
no merit consul, employed all his own influence, as 
well as that of his friends, to be continued in the 
consulship, without being concerned at the clamour 
that might be raised against him; and he succeeded 
in the attempt. The historian adds, “ f The con¬ 
juncture of affairs, and the extreme danger to 
“ which the commonwealth was exposed, were ar- 
“ guments of such weight, that they prevented any 
“ one from being offended athconduct which might 
“ appear to be contrary to rule, and removed all 
“ suspicion of Fabius’s having acted from any mo- 
“ live of interest or ambition. On the contrary, 
“ the public admired his generosity and greatness 
“ of soul in that, as he knew the commonwealth 
“ bad occasion for an accomplished general, and 
“ could not be ignorant or doubtful of his own sin- 
i; gular merit in that respect, he had chosen rather 
“ in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and 
“ perhaps expose his character to the reproaches 
“ of envious tongues, than to be wanting in any 
“ service he could render his country.” 

b The Athenians also passed a decree to recall 
home all their people that were in banishment. They 
were afraid, lest Aristides should join their enemies, 

b Pint, in Arist. p. 322 } 323. 

•* Xpijfiatri rijy tpi\oTip.lav e%u>yr)tra.ro vapd. rs ’EitixvSu. 
f Tempus ac necessitas belli, ac diqcrimen sunmat rerum, facic- 
bant ne quis nut in excmplu'm exquireret, autsuspcctum cupiditatu 
imperii consulem haberet. Stain laudabant potiiis magnitudinem 
animi, quod ctlm sumtno imperatore esse opus reip. sciret, seque 
earn baud dubii esse, mmoris invidiam suam, si qua ex re orire- 
tur, qudm utilitatem reip. fecisset. Liv. I. xxir. n. 9, 
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and lest his authority should carry over a great many Xerxes, 
others to the side of the barbarians. But they were 
vepr little acquainted with their citizen, who was in¬ 
finitely remote from such sentiments. Be that as it 
may, they thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles 
was so far from opposing the decree for that purpose, 
thathe promote^ it with all his influence and authori¬ 
ty. The hatred and division of these great men had 
nothing of that implacable, bitter, and outrageous 
spirit, which prevailed among the Romans in the later 
times of the republic. The danger of the.state was 
the cause of their reconciliation, and when their ser¬ 
vices were necessary to the preservation of the public, 
they laid aside all their jealousy and rancour: and 
we shall see by the sequel, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his former rival, that he 
zealously contributed to the success of his enter¬ 
prises, and to the advancement of his glory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as 
they received advice that the Persian army advanced. 

If the Athenians and Lacedaemonians had been able 
to make no other resistance than with their land- 
forces, Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced 
to slavery. This exigence taught them how to set 
a right value upon the prudent foresight of Themis¬ 
tocles, who upon son*e»other pretext had caused a 
hundred galleys to be built. Instead of judging like 
the rest of the Athenian^ who looked upon the vic¬ 
tory of Marathon as the end of, the war, he on the 
contrary considered itrather as the beginning, and as 
the signal of still greater battles* for which it was 
necessary to prepare the Athenian people: aud 
from that very time he began to think of raising 
Athens to a superiority over Sparta, which for a 
long time had been the mistress of all Greece. 

With this view he judged it expedient to direct all 
the strength of Athens entirely towards naval af¬ 
fairs, perceiving very plainly that as she was so 
weak by land she had no other way to render her¬ 
self necessary to her allies, or formidable to her 
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Xerxes, enemies. His advice prevailed fn spite of the op- 
position of Milti ides, whose difference of opinion 
undoubtedly arose from th? little probability there 
was, that a people entirely unacquainted with fight¬ 
ing at sea, and who were capable of fitting out and 
arming onty very small vessels, should be able to 
withstand so formidable a power as jdiat of the Per¬ 
sians, who had both a numerous land*army, and a 
fleet of above a thousand ships. 

c The Athenians had some silver mines in a part 
of Attica galled Laurium, The whole revenues and 
product of which used to be distributed amongst 
them. Themistpclcs had the courage to propose 
to the people, that they should abolish these distri¬ 
butions, and employ that money in building vessels 
with three benches of oars, in order to make war 
upon the people of Aigina, against whom he en¬ 
deavoured to rekindle their ancient jealousy. No 
people are ever willing to sacrifice their private 
interests to the general utility of the public : for 
they seldom have so much generosity or public 
spirit, as to purchase the welfare of the state at their 
own expence. The Athenian people, however, did 
it upon this occasion: moved by the earnest re¬ 
monstrances of Thcmistocles, they consented, that 
the money which arose frori> the product of the 
mines, should be employed in the building of a 
hundred galleys. Against the arrival of Xerxes 
they doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece 
owed its preservation. 

d When they came to the point of naming a ge¬ 
neral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, 
who alone had furnished^ two thirds of it, laid claim 
to that honour as appertaining to them, and their 
pretensions were certainly just and well grounded. 
It happened, howfever, that the suffrages of the 
allies all concurred in favogr of Eurybi&des, a La¬ 
cedaemonian. Themistocles, though very aspiring 
after glory, thought it incumbent upon him on 

c Plat, in Themist p. 113. * Herod. 1. viii. c. 213. 
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this occasion to n&glect his owif interests for the Xerxe*. 
common good of the nation: and giving the Athe¬ 
nians, to understand, that, provided they behaved 
as valiant men, all the Grecians would quickly 
desire to confer the command upon them of their 
own accord, he persuaded them to con&nt, as he 
would do himself, to give up that point at present 
to the Spartans.* It may justly be said, that this 
prudent moderation in Themistocles was another 
means of saving the state. For the allies threatened 
to separate themselves from them, if they refused to 
comply; and if that had happened, Greece must 
have been inevitably ruined. 


Sect. V. The battle of Thermopylae. The death 
of Leonidas. 

‘The only thing that naw remained to be discussed, A. M. 
was to know in what place they should resolve to 352 
meet the Persians, in order to dispute their en- An ‘ S y 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly repre¬ 
sented that as they were the most exposed, and 
likely to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but 
reasonable, that their defence and security, ontvhich 
the safety of ail Greece so much depended, should 
first be provided fui^ •without which theyw should 
be obliged to take other measures, that would be 
contrary to their inclinations, but yet absolutely [Ne¬ 
cessary, in case their country was left unprotected 
and defenceless. It was hereupon resolved, that 
ten thousand men should be sent to guard the pas¬ 
sage which separates Macedonia from Thessaly, near 
the river Pencus, between the mountains Olympus 
and Ossa. Hut Alexander, the son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, having given them to under¬ 
stand, that if they waited for the Persians in that 
place they must inevitably be overpowered by their 
numbers, they retired toThermopylas. The Thes- 


Herod. I. vii. c. 172, 173. 
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; Xerxes, salians finding themselves thus abandoned, without 
any farther deliberation submitted to the Persians. 

* Therrnopyl® is a strait or narrow pass of 
mount (Eta, betweep Thessaly and Phocis, only 
twenty-five feet broad, which therefore might be 
defended *by a small number of forces, and which 
was the only way through which,.the Persian land 
army could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecian 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy: the per¬ 
son who commanded it Was Leonidas, one of the 
two kings of Sparta. 

* Xerxes in the mqan time was upon his march: 
he had given orders for his fleet to follow him 
along the coast, and to regulate their motions ac¬ 
cording to those of the land army. Wherever he 
came he found provisions and refreshment prepared 
beforehand, pursuant to the t orders he had sent; and 
every city he arrived at gave him a magnificent en¬ 
tertainment, which cost immense sums of money. 
The vast expence of these treats gave occasion to a 
witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, 
who, when the king was gone, said, they ought to 
thank the gods, that he ate but one meal a day. 

h In the same country of Thrace, there was a 
prince ^ho shewed an extraordinary greatness of 
soul on this occasion: it was the king of the Bisaltas. 
Whilst all the other princes ran into servitude, and 
basely submitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to 
receive his yoke or to obey him. Not being in a con¬ 
dition to resist bim with open force, he retired to 
the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacces¬ 
sible place, and forbade .all his sons, who were six in 
number, to carry arms against Greece. But they, 
either through fear of Xerxes, or through a curiosity 
to see so important^ war, followed the Persians, in 
contradiction to their fathec’s injunction. On their 
return home, their father, to punish so direct a dis- 

Herod. J. vii. c. 175,177. * Ibid. c. 108,132. 

h Ibid. I.viii. c. 116. 
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obedience, condemned all hi9 sons to have thei r eyes Xerxes, 
put out. Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and*Thessaly, every thing giv¬ 
ing way before him till he c5me to the strait of 
Thermopylae. 

5 One cannot see, without the utmost astonish¬ 
ment, what a Jhahdful of troops the Grecians op¬ 
posed to the innumerable army of Xerxes. We find 
a particular account of their number in Pausanias. 

All their forces jpined together, amounted only to 
eleven thousand two hundred men. Of which num¬ 
ber four thousand only were employed at Thermo¬ 
pylae to defend the pass. But*these soldiers, adds 
the historian, were all determined to a man either 
to conquer or die. And what is it that such an 
army cannot effect r 

k When Xerxes advanced near the straits of 
Thermopylae, he w r as sfrangely surprised to find 
that they were prepared to dispute his passage. He 
had always flattered himself, that on the first hear¬ 
ing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake them¬ 
selves to flight; nor could he ever be persuaded to 
believe, what Demaratus had told him from* the 
beginning of his project, that at the first pass he 
came to, he w ould fincl ljis whole army stopped by 
a handful of men. He sent out a spy before him 
to view the enemy. The* spy brought him word,* 
that he found the Lacedemonians out of their in- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting them¬ 
selves with military exercises, and. combing their 
hair: this was the Spartan manner of preparing 
themselves for battle. 

Xerxes still entertaining* some hopes, waited 
four days on purpose to give them time to retreat. 

1 And in this interval of time he»used his utmost 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him mag¬ 
nificent promises, and assuring hiib, that he would 

1 Paua. I. x. p. 645. * Herod. 1. vii. c. 207—231. Diod. 

I. xi. p. ,5, io. i Rut. in Lacon. Apopfc. p. 22S. 

VOL. III. 
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Xerxes, make him master of all Greece, if he would come 
over to his party. Leonidas rejected his proposal 
with scorn and indignation. Xerxes having after¬ 
wards written to biifi to deliver up his arms, Leo¬ 
nidas, in & style and spirit truly laconical, answered 
him in two words; # Come and take them. Nothing 
remained, but to prepare to engage the Lacedae¬ 
monians. Xerxes first commanded his Median 
forces to march against them, with orders to take 
them all alive and bring them to Ijim. The Medes 
were nof able to stand the charge of the Grecians; 
and being shamefully put to flight, they shewed, 
says Herodotus,f that Xerxes had a great many 
men, but few soldiers. The next that were sent 
to face the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of ten thou¬ 
sand men, and were the best troops in the whole 
army. But these had ntf better success than the 
former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his 
way through troops so determined to conquer or 
die, was extremely perplexed, and could not tell 
what resolution to take, when an inhabitant of the 
country came to him, and discovered a secret | path 
leading to an eminence^ jvhich overlooked and 
comnfanded the Spartan forces. He quickly dis¬ 
patched a detachment thither, which marching all 
night, arrived there at the break of day, and pos¬ 
sessed themselves of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon, apprised of this misfor¬ 
tune ; and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impos¬ 
sible to withstand the enemy, obliged the rest of 
the allies to retire, but staid himself with his three 

* ’Avriyfavf'e, WtiKuiv \dCe. 

t'Ori KoKKol u,h ivfyuiiCH hey, oAiyoi ii avSgsf. 

Stu6d multi homines essent,‘pauei antem viri. 

1 When the Gull, two hundred year* after this, came to 
invade Greece, they possessed themselves of the strait* of 
Thermopyte by naans of the same by-path, which the Gre¬ 
cians had still neglected to seenre. Pausan. 1. i. p. 7 & 8. 
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hundred Lacedaemonians, all' resolved to die with Xerxes, 
their leader, who being ^told by the oracle, that 
either Lacedaemon or her king must necessarily 
perish, determined, without tlfe least hesitation, to 
sacrifice himself for his country. The*Spartans 
lost all hopes either of conquering or escaping, and 
looked upon Thermopylae as their burying-place. 

The king, exhorting his men to take some nourish* 
ment, and telling them at the same time, that they 
should sup together with Pluto, they set ug a shout 
of joy as if they had been invited to a banquet, and 
full of ardour advanced with their .king to battle. 

The shock was exceedingly Violent and bloody. 
Leonidas was one of the first that fell. The endea¬ 
vours of the Lacedaemonians to defend his dead 
body were incredible. At length, not vanquished, 
but oppressed by numbers, they all fell, except one 
man, who escaped to Sphrta, where he was treated 
as a coward and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converse with him: but 
soon afterwards he made a glorious amends for his 
fault at the battle of Platsae, where he distinguish¬ 
ed himself in an extraordinary manner. 1 Xerxes, 
enraged to the last degree against Leonidas for 
daring to make head qgginst him, caused his dead 
body to be hung on a gallows; and while he intend¬ 
ed dishonour to his enemy covered himself with 
disgrace. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of 
the Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was 
erected at Thermopylas in honour of these brave 
defenders of Greece; and upon the monument were 
two inscriptions; one of which was general; and 
related to all those that died at Thermopylffi, im¬ 
porting, that the Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the 
number only of four thousand, had made head 
against the Persian army, which consisted of three 
millions of men : the other related to the Spartans 
in particular. It was composed by the poet Simo- 
1 Herod. 1. vii. c. 2S8. 
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Xerxes, nides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. 
It is as follows: 

* 'n Jfel V, ayyethov AutteSouponots, on ry Se 
KeipeBst, tots xeivtov ztsMpsvot voplpots. 

That is to say; Go, passenger, and tell at Lace¬ 
daemon, that zee died here in obedience to her sacred 
lares. Forty years afterwards, Pausanias, who ob¬ 
tained the victory of Platas®, caused the bones of 
Leonidas to be carried from Thermopylae to Sparta, 
and erected a magnificent monument to his me¬ 
mory; near which was likewise another erected 
for Pausanias. Ev&ry year at these tombs was a 
funeral oration pronounced in honour of these he¬ 
roes, and public games celebrated, at which none 
but Lacedaemonians had a right to be present, in 
order to shew, that they alone were concerned in 
the glory obtained at Thefmopylse. 

"Xerxes in that affair lost above twenty thousand 
men, among whom were two of the king’s brothers. 
He was very sensible, that so great a loss, which was 
a manifest proof of the courage of their enemies, 
was capable of alarming and discouraging his sol¬ 
diers. In order therefore to conceal the knowledge 
of it from them, he caused pU his men that were kill¬ 
ed in that action, except a thousand, whose bodies 
be ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown to¬ 
gether into large holes, which were secretly made, and 
covered over afterwards with earth and herbs. This 
stratagem succeeded very ill: for when the soldiers 
in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, 
obtained leave to come thither for that purpose, it 
served rather to discover his own littleness of soul, 
than to conceal the number of the slain. 

m Herod. 1. viii. c. 24, 25. 

* Pari attune Lacedccmonii in Thermopylit occidental, in quo* 
Simonides: 

Die, kospet, Sparta nos te hie vidisse jacentes, 

Dum sanctis patriot legibus obsequimur. 

Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1. i. n. 101. 
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• Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so Xerxe*. 
dear, he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians 

had yet many such soldiers. That prince told him, 
that the Spartan republic had* a great many cities 
belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants were 
exceeding brave- but that those of Lacedaemon, 
who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about eight thousand in number, surpassed all the 
rest in valour, and were all of them such as those 
who had fought ynder Leonidas. 

I return for an instant to the battle of ^Thermo¬ 
pylae, the issue of which, fatal in appearance, might 
make an impression upon the minds of the readers to 
the disadvantage of the Lacedaemonians, and occa¬ 
sion their courage to 8e looked upon as the effect of 
. a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of I.eonidas, with his three hundred 
Spartans, was not the effect of rashness or despair, 
but was a wise and noble conduct, as 9 Diodorus 
Siculus has taken care to observe, in his magnificent 
encomium upon that famous engagement, to which 
he ascribes the success of all the ensuing campaigns. 
Leonidas knowing that Xerxes was marching at 
the head of all the forces of the East, in order to 
overwhelm and crush .a, little country by the dint 
of numbers, rightly conceived from the superiority 
of his genius and understanding, that if they pre» 

’ tended to make the success of that war consist in 
opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all the Grecian nations together would never be 
able to equal the Persians, or to dispute the victory 
with them; that it was therefore necessary to point 
out to Greece another means of safety and preser¬ 
vation, whilst she was under these alarms; and that 
they ought to shew the whole uniiterse, who had all 
their eyes upon them, what may be done, when 
greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, true 
courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, the 

* Herod, l.vii, c. 134, 137. 'Lib. xi. p. 
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Xenn, love of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a 
few disciplined veteran tr a oops against a confused 
multitude, though never so numerous. These brave 
Lacedaemonians thought it became them, who were 
the choicdkt soldiers of the chief people of G reece, to 
devote themselves to certain deatb ? in order to make 
the Persians sensible howdifficult it is to reduce free 
men to slavery, and to teach the rest of Greece, by 
their example, either to conquer or to perish. 

These t sentiments do not originate from my own 
invention, nor do I ascribe them to Leonidas with* 
out foundation.: they are plainly comprised in that 
short answer, which tnat worthy king of Sparta made 
to a certain Lacedaemonian; ( who, being astonish¬ 
ed at the generous resolution the king had taken, 
spoke to him in this manner: p “ Is it possible then, 
“ sir, that you can think of marching with a hand- 
“ ful of men against such 1 a mighty and innumer- 
“ able army ?” “ If we are to reckon upon num- 
“ bers,” replied Leonidas, “ all the people of 
“ Greece together would not be sufficient, since a 
“ small part of the Persian army is equal to all her 
“ inhabitants: but if we are to reckon upon valour, 
“ my little troop is more than sufficient.” 

The event shewed the»jnstness of this prince's 
•sentiments. That illustrious example of courage 
astonished the Persians,*and gave new spirit and 
vigour to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroiG 
leader and his brave troop were not thrown away, 
but usefully employed; and their death was attend¬ 
ed with a double effect, more great and lasting than 
they themselves had imagined. On one hand, it 
was in'a manner the seed of their ensuing victories, 
which made the Persians for ever after lay aside all 
thoughts of attacking Greece; so that during the 
seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither 
any prince who durst entertain such a design, nor 
any flatterer in his court who durst propose the plan 


* Plut. in Lacon. Apoph. p. 225. 
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to him. On the other hand, such a signal and ex- Xerxes, 
emplary instance of intrepidity made an indelible 
impression upon all the'rest of the Grecians, and 
left a persuasion deeply rooted in their hearts, that 
they were able to subdue the Persians, and subvert 
their vast empire. Cimon was the man who made 
the first attepjpt'of that kind with success. Agesi- 
laus afterwards pushed that design so far, that he 
made the great king tremble in his palace at Susa. 
Alexander at last accomplished it with incredible 
facility. He never bad the least doubt, &ny more 
than the Macedonians who followed him, or the 
whole country of Greece that%hose* him general in 
that expedition, but that with thirty thousand men 
he could overturn the Persian empire, since three 
hundred Spartans had been sufficient to check the 
united forces of the whole East. 

• 

Sect. VI. Naval battle near Artemisium. 

’ The very same day on which the glorious action 
at Thermopylae took place, there was also am en¬ 
gagement at sea between the two fleets. That of 
the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and small 
boats, consisted of twQ hundred and seventy-one 
vessels. This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, 
a promontory of Euboea? upon the northern coast 
towards the straits. That of the enemy, which 
was much more numerous, was near the same place, 
but had lately suffered in a violent tempest, that had 
destroyed above four hundred of their vessels. 
Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly su¬ 
perior in number to that of the Grecians, which 
they were preparing to attack, they detached two 
hundred of their vessels with ortiers to wait about 
Euboea, to the end that pone of the enemy’s vessels 
might be able to escape them. The Grecians hav- 
ing got intelligence of this, immediately set sail in 

’ !• viii. c. 1—18. Diod, 1. xt p. IQ & I 1. 
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Xerxe*. the night, in order to attack that detachment at day¬ 
break the next morning. But not meeting with it, 
they went towards the evening and fell upon the 
bulk of the enemy Vfleet, which they treated very 
roughly. * Night coming on, they were obliged to 
separate, and both parties retired to their post. But 
the very night that parted them, proyed more per¬ 
nicious to the Persians than the engagement which 
had preceded, from a violent storm of wind, accom¬ 
panied with rain and thunder, which distressed and 
harassed*their vessels till break of day: and the 
two hundred ships also, that had been detached 
from their fleef, were almost all cast away upon 
the coasts of Euboea; it being the will of the gods, 
says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become 
very near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a 
reinforcement of fifty-three vessels, the Grecians, 
who were apprised of the wreck that had befallen 
part of the enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the 
Cilicians at the same hour they had attacked the 
fleet the day before, and sunka greatuumber of them. 
The Persians, being ashamed to see themselves 
thus insulted by an enemy that was so much inferior 
in number, thought fit the next day to appear first 
in a disposition to engage. The battle was very 
obstinate, and the success pretty near equal on both 
sicles, excepting that the Persians, who were incom¬ 
moded by the largeness and number of their ves¬ 
sels, sustained much the greater loss. Both parties 
however retired in good order. 

‘ All these actions, which passed near Artcmi- 
siuin, were not absolutely decisive, but contributed 
very much to animate the Athenians, as they were 
convinced, by theiij own experience, that there was 
nothing really formidable, either in the number 
and magnificent ornaments of the vessels, or in the 
barbarians’ insolent shouts and songs of victory, to 


* Plut. ja Tbemist. p. 115,117. Herod. 1. viii. c. 21,22. 
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men that know how to come to close engagement, Xenc*. 
and that have the courage to fight with steadiness 
and resolution; and that the best way of dealing 
with such an enemy, is to despise all that vain 
appearance, to advance boldly up to them, and to 
charge them briskly and vigorously without ever 
giving ground.. • 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelli¬ 
gence of what had passed at Thermopylae, resolved 
upon the course they werp to take without any far¬ 
ther deliberation They immediately sailfed away 
from Artemisium, and advancing toward the heart 
of Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a little isle very 
near and ovcr-agutnst Attica. Whilst the fleet was 
retreating, Tliemistotles passed through all the 
places where the enemies must necessarily land, 
in order to take in fresh water or other provisions, 
and in large characters engraved upon the rocks and 
the stones the following u'ords, which he addressed 
to the Ionians: Be of our side , ye people of Ionia: 
come over to the party of your fathers, who expose 
their own lives for no other end than to maintain 
your liberty: or, if you cannot possibly do that, at 
least do the Persians all the mischief you can, ’when 
we are engaged with them, and put their army into 
disorder and confusion. ' By this means Thanisto- 
cles hoped either to bring the Ionians really over 
to their party, or at least to render them suspected 
to the barbarians. We see this general had his 
thoughts always intent upon his business, and 
neglected nothing that could contribute to the suc¬ 
cess of his designs. 

Sect. VII. The Athenians abandon their city, 
which is taken and burnt by Xerxes. 

Xerxes in the mean titne had* entered into the 
country of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and 
was burning and plundering the cities of the Pho- 
cians. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no 
* Herod. L viii. c. 40, 41. 
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Xerxes, thoughts bat to save their own country, had resolved 
to abandon ail the rest, and to bring all the Grecian 
forces together within the 1 isthmus, the entrance of 
which they intended to secure by a strong wall from 
one sea in the other, a space of near five miles En¬ 
glish. The Athenians were highly provoked at so 
base a desertion, as they saw theltnsplves ready to 
foil into the hands of the Persians, and likely to bear 
the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 
Some time before they had consulted the oracle of 
Delphi, Vhich had given them for answer, 0 that 
there would be no way of saving the city but by 
wooden walls. ' The*sentiments of the people were 
much divided about this ambiguous expression: 
some thought it was to be understood to mean the 
citadel, because heretofore it had been surrounded 
with wooden palisades. But Themistocles gave 
another sense to the words, which was much more 
natural, understanding it to mean shipping; and 
demonstrated that the only plan they had to adopt 
was to leave the city empty, and to embark all the 
inhabitants. But this was a resolution the people 
would not at all give ear to, as thinking they thereby 
relinquished every hope of victory, and seeing no 
method of saving tbemselve^, when once they had 
abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 
of their ancestors. Her/s Themistocles had occa¬ 
sion for all his address and all his eloquence to 
work upon the people. After he bad represented 
to them that Athens did not consist either of its 
walls, or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the 
saving of these was the preservation of the city, he 
endeavoured to persuade them by the argument 
most capable ot making an impression upon them 
in the unhappy, sfilicted, and dangerous condition 
they were then in, I mean that of the divine autho¬ 
rity ; giving them to understand by the very words 
of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had hap¬ 
pened, that their removing for a time from Athens 
was manifestly the will of the gods. 

* Herod. 1 . vii. c. 139—-143, 
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* A decree was therefore passed, by which, in Xencea. 
order to soften what appeared so hard in the reso* 
kition of deserting the city, it was ordained, “ that 

Athens should be given uf> in trust into the 
“ hands, and committed to the keeping sand pro* 

“ tection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian 
“ people; that all such inhabitants as were able 
“ to bear arms, should go on ship-board; and 
“ that every citizen should provide, as well as he 
“ could, for th^ safety and security of his wife, 

44 children, and slaves.” 

1 The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who 
was at this time very young,*was of great weight 
on this singular occasion. Followed by his com¬ 
panions, with a gay &nd cheerful countenance, he 
went publicly along the street of the Ceramicus to 
the citadel, in order to consecrate a bit of a bridle, 
which he carried in his*hand, in the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva, designing to make the people understand by 
this religious and affecting ceremony, that they had 
no farther business with land forces, and that it be¬ 
hoved them now to betake themselves entirely to 
the sea. After he had made an offering qf this 
bit, he took one of the shields that hung upon the 
wall of the temple, pgdfl his devotions to the god¬ 
dess, went down to the water-side, and ftas the 
first, who by his example inspired the generality pf 
the people with confidence and resolution, and 
encouraged them to embark. 

The greater part of them sent their fathers and 
mothers, that were old, together with their wives 
and children, to the city of * Troezene, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which received theln with great humanity 
and generosity. For they made an ordinance, that 
they should be maintained at the expence of the 
public, and assigned for each person’s subsistence 

* Herod. 1. viii. c, 51—54. Wat. in Theuist. p. 117. 

y Plut. in Cim. p. 481. 

* This was a small city situate upon the sea-side, in that 
part of the Peloponnesus called Argoiis. 
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Xerxes, two oboli a day, which were worth about twopence- 
Englisb money. Besides this, they permitted the 
children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, or 
wherever they camb, and settled a fund for the 
payment*of the masters, who had the care of 
their education. How beautiful is it to see a city, 
exposed as this was to the greatest dangers and 
calamities, extend her care and generosity, in the 
very midst of such alarms, even to the education 
of other people’s children.! t 

When'the whole city came to embark, so moving 
and melancholy a spectacle drew tears from the 
eyes of all that were*present, and at the same time 
occasioned great admiration of the steadiness and 
courage of those men, who Sent their fathers and 
mothers another way and to other places, and who, 
without being moved either at their grief or lamen¬ 
tations, or at the tender embraces of their wives and 
children, passed over with so much firmness and 
resolution to Salamis. But that which extremely 
raised and augmented the general compassion, was 
the great number of old men whom they were 
forced to leave in the city on account of their age 
and infirmities, and of whom many voluntarily 
remained there, through religious motives, believ¬ 
ing the*citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle 
in the forementioned ambiguous expression of 
wooden walls. There was no creature, (for history 
has judged this circumstance worthy of being re¬ 
membered ;) there was no creature, I say, even to 
the very domestic animals, but what took part in 
this public mourning; nor was it possible for a man 
to see those poor creatures run howling and crying 
after their masters, who were going on board ship, 
without being touched and affected. Among all 
the rest of these animals, particular notice is taken 
of a dog belonging to X&nthippus, the father of 
Pericles, which, not being able to endure to see 
himself abandoned by his master, jumped into the 
sea after him. and continued swimming as near as 
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be could to the vessel his master was on board of, Xerxes, 
till he landed quite spent at Salamis, and died the 
moment after upon the slfore. In the same place, 
even in Plutarch’s time, they used to shew the spot 
wherein this faithful animal was said to be buried, 
which was called the dog’s burying-place. 

. 1 Whilst Xqrxtfs was continuing his march, some 

deserters from Arcadia came and joined his army. 

The king having asked them what the Grecians 
were then doing, was extremely surprised when he 
was told, that tfiey were employed in sdfeing the 
games and combats then celebrating at Olympia: 
and his surprise was still increased, when he under¬ 
stood that the victor’s reward in those engagements 
was only a crown of elive. What men must they 
be, cried one of the Persian nobles with great won¬ 
der and astonishment, who are influenced only by 
honour, and not by money! 

* Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment 
of his army to plunder the temple at Delphi, in 
which he knew there were immense treasures, being 
resolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than 
the other gods, whose temples he had pillaged. If 
we may believe Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, as soon as ever this detachment advanced 
near the temple of Minerva, surnamed the ^Provi¬ 
dent, the atmosphere grey dark on a sudden, angl 
a violent tempest arose, accompanied with impetu¬ 
ous winds, thunder and lightning; and two huge 
rocks having severed themselves from the moun¬ 
tain, fell upon the Persian troops, and crushed the 
greatest part of them. 

b The other part of the army marched towards 
the city of Athens, which had been deserted by all 
its inhabitants, except a small qpmber of citizens 
who had retired into the' citadel, where they de¬ 
fended themselves with incredible bravery, till they 
were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of 

* Herod. I. viii. c. 26. * Ibid. c. 35— 39. Diod. 1. xi. p. 12. 

h Hand. 1. viii. c. 10—54. 
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Xerxes., accommodation whatsoever. Xerxes having storm¬ 
ed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He imme¬ 
diately dispatched a courier to Susa, to carry the 
agreeable news of h& success to Artabanes his un¬ 
cle ; and at the same time seat him a great number 
of pictures and statues. c Those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of Athens, 
were sent with die rest One of the Antiochuses, 
king of Syria (I do not know which of them, nor 
at what time it was), returned diem to the Atheni¬ 
ans, beiifg persuaded he could not possibly make 
them a more acceptable present 


Sect. VIII. The battle of Salarms. Precipitate 
return of Xerxes into Asia. Panegyric of The- 
mistocles and Aristides. The defeat of the Car¬ 
thaginians in Sicily. 

At this time a division arose among the com¬ 
manders of the G recian fleet; and the confederates, 
in a council of war which was held for that purpose, 
were of very different sentiments concerning the 
place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and 
indeed the greater part, at the head of whom was 
Euryb£ade3, the generalisslnfo of the fleet, were for 
having them advance near the isthmus of Corinth, 
that they might be nearer the land army, which 
was posted there to guard that- pass under the 
command of Cleombrotus, Leonidas’s brother, and 
more ready for the defence of Peloponnesus. 
Others, at the head *of whom was Themistocles, 
alleged, that it would-be betraying their country to 
abandon so advantageous a post as that of Salamis. 
And as he supported his opinion with abundance 
of warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his cane in a me¬ 
nacing manner. Strike, says the Athenian, unmov¬ 
ed at the insult, but hear me: and, continuing his 

• Pauian. l. -i. p. 14*. 

* Herod. 1. viii. c. *6—05. Plut.in Themist. p. 117. 
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discourse, he proceeded to shew of what importance X«n<*. 
it was to the fleet of the Grecians, whose vessels 
were lighter and much fetter in number than those 
of the Persians, to engage in such a strait as that 
of Salamis, which would render the enemy incapa¬ 
ble of using a great part of their forces. Eurybi- 
adcs, who could not help being surprised at the 
moderation of Themistocles, acquiesced in his rea¬ 
sons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear 
the Athenians, whose st\ips made up above one 
half of the fleet,* should separate themselves from 
the allies, as their general had taken occasion to 
insinuate. 

A council of war was also held on the side of 
the Persians, in order to determine whether they 
should hazard a naval engagement; Xerxes himself 
was come to the fleet to take the advice of his 
captains and officers, who were all unanimous for 
the battle, because they knew it was agreeable to 
the king’s inclination. Queen Artemisia was the 
only person who opposed that resolution. She 
represented the dangerous consequences of coming 
to blows with people much more conversant and 
more expert in maritime affairs than the Persians; 
alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea w ould be 
attended with the ruin *f their land army; where¬ 
as, by protracting the wry, and approaching Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they would create jealousies and divi¬ 
sions among their enemies, or rather augment the 
division which already was very prevalent amongst 
them; that the confederates in that case would not 
fail to separate from one another, in order to return 
and defend their respective countries; and that 
then the king, without difficulty, and almost with¬ 
out striking a stroke, might majpe himself master 
of all Greece. This wise advice was not follow¬ 
ed, and a battle was resolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former 
engagements at sea to his own absence, was resolved 

Hftfod. 1. viii. c. 67—70. 
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to be witness of this from the top of an eminence 
where he caused a throve to be erected for ths 
purpose. This might have contributed in som 
measure to animate his forces: but there is an 
other muth more sure and effectual mode of doin 
it, I mean, the prince’s actual presence and exam 
pie, when he himself shares in the danger, an< 
thereby shews himself worthy of being the sou 
and head of a brave and numerous body of mei 
ready to die for his service. A, prince, who has 
not this sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake 
and which even takes new vigour from danger, 
may nevertheless be*' endued with other excellent 
qualities, but is by no means proper to command 
an army. No qualification whatsoever can sup¬ 
ply the want of courage in a general: and the * 
more he labours to shew the appearance of it, 
when he has not the reality, the more he discovers 
his cowardice and fear. There is, it must be 
owned, a vast difference between a general officer, 
and a common soldier. Xerxes ought not to have 
exposed his person otherwise than became a prince; 
that is to say, as the head, not as the hand: as he, 
whose business it is to direct and give orders, not 
as those who are to put them in execution. But 
to keep himself entirely at a distance from danger, 
and to act no other part than that of a spectator, 
was really renouncing the quality and office of a 
general. 

' Themistodes, knowing that some of the com¬ 
manders in the Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts 
of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to have no¬ 
tice given covertly to Xerxes, that as the Grecian 
allies were now assembled together in one place, it 
would be an easy matter for Mm to subdue and de¬ 
stroy them altogether; whereas, if they once sepa¬ 
rated from one another, as they were going to do, 


1 Herod. 1. viii. c. 74—78. 

* Quanto magis occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur, jnatni - 
fcil&s pavidi. Tacit, Hist. 
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he might never meet with another opportunity so 
favourable. The king gave into this opinion; and 
immediately commanded a great number of his ves¬ 
sels to surround Salamis by night, in order to make 
it impracticable for the Greeks to escape from 
thAt post. 

* Nobody among the Grecians perceived that 
their army \vas surrounded in this manner. Ari¬ 
stides came that very night from Angina, where he 
had some forces under his command, and with very 
great danger parsed through the whole fleet of the 
enemy. When he came up to Themistocles's tent, 
he took him aside, and spoke to him in the following 
manner: “ If we are wise, Themistocles, we shall 
“ from henceforward lay aside that vain and childish 
“ dissension that has hitherto divided us, and strive 
“ with a more noble and useful emulation, which 
“ of us shall render th^ best service to his country, 
“ you by commanding and doing the duty of a wise 
“ and able captain, and I by obeying your orders, 
“ and by assisting you with my person and advice.” 
He then informed him of the army’s being surrounded 
with the ships of the Persians, and warmly exhorted 
him to give them battle without delay. Themistocles, 
extremely astonished at such a greatness of soul, 
and such a noble Efnti generous frankness, was 
somewhat ashamed that he had suffered himself to 
be so much excelled by his rival; but without bciifg 
ashamed to own it, he promised Aristides, that he 
would henceforward imitate his generosity, and even 
exceed it, if it were possible, in the whole of his 
future conduct. Then, after having imparted to 
him the stratagem he had contrived to deceive 
the barbarian, he desired him to go in person to 
Eurybiudes, in order to convince him that there 
was no other means of safety Tor them, than to 
engage the enemy by sea at Salamis; which com¬ 
mission Aristides executed with pleasure and suc- 

* Piut. in Arist. p. 323. Herod. 1. viii. c. 78 — 82. 
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Xerxes, cess; for he possessed much influence over that 
' general. 

‘Both sides therefore prepared themselves for 
the battle. The Grecian fleet consisted of three 
hundred and eighty sail of ships, which in every 
thing followed the direction and orders of Themis- 
tocles. As nothing escaped his* vigilance, and as, 
like an able commander, he knew htfw to improve 
every circumstance and incident to advantage, 
before he would begin the engagement he waited 
till a certain wind, which rose "regularly every 
day at a certain hour, and which was entirely 
contrary to the i enemy, began to blow. As soon 
as this wind rose, the signal was given [for battle. 
The Persians, who knew that their king had his 
eyes upon them, advanced with such courage and 
impetuosity, as were capable of striking an enemy 
with terror. But the heat of the first attack 
quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Every thing was against them: the wind, which 
blew directly in their faces; the height, and the 
heaviness of their vessels, which could not move 
nor turn without great difficulty, and even the 
number of their ships, which ,was so for from 
being of use to them, that it only served to em¬ 
barrass them in a place Sb 'strait and narrow as 
that in which they fought: whereas, on the side 
of the Grecians, every thing was done with good 
order, and without hurry or confusion; because 
every thing was directed by one commander. 
The Ionians, whom Themistocles had warned, by 
characters engraven upon stones along the coasts 
of Euboea, to remember from whom they derived 
their original, were the first that betook them¬ 
selves to flight, and were quickly followed by the 
rest of the fleet." Artemisia distinguished herself 
by incredible efforts of resolution and courage, so 
that Xerxes, who saw in what manner she had 


Herod, lib. via. c, 84—90. 
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behaved herself cried out, that the men had Xerxes, 
behaved like women in this engagement, and that 
the women had shewn 4be courage of men. The 
Athenians, being enraged that a woman had dared 
to appear in arms against them, had promised a 
reward of ten thousand drachmas to any one, that 
should be ableAo take her alive: but she had the 
good fortune*to escape their pursuit. If they had 
taken her, she could have deserved nothing from 
them but the highest commendations, and the most 
honourable and generous treatment. 

'The manner in which that fqueen escaped 
ought not to be omitted, feeing herself warmly 
pursued by an Athenian ship, from which it seemed 
impossible for her to escape, she hung out Grecian 
colours, and attacked one of the Persian vessels, on 
board of which was Damasithymus, king of k Ca- 
lynda, with whom shejhad had some quarrel, and 
sunk it: this made her pursuers believe, that her 
ship was one of the Grecian fleet, and they gave 
over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of SaMmis, 
one of the most memorable actions related in an¬ 
cient history, and which has rendered the‘name 

Herod. I. viii. c. 87, 8$. Polysen. i. viii. c. 53. 

A eity of Lycia. 

Oifisv £vS(>e{ yeyovari p.A yvvaixtf, a'i Si yuvxlxif, xtSj&f. 

Artemisia inter primes duces helium acerrime ciebat. Stuippe, 
tit in viro muliebrem timorem, ita in muliere virilcm aitdaciam 
centres. Justin. 1. ii. c. 12. 

t It appears that Artemisia valued herself no less upon 
stratagem than courage, and at the same time was not very 
delicate in the choice of the measures she used. It is said, 
that being desirous of seizing Latmus, a small city of Caria, 
that' lay very commodiously for her, she laid her troops in 
ambush, and under pretence of celebrating the feast of the 
mother of the gods, in a wood consecrated to her near that 
city, she repaired thither wiith a great train of eunuchs, 
women, drums, and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs 
to see that religious ceremony ; and in the mean time Arte¬ 
misia’s troops took possession of the place. Polysen. Stratag. 

1. viii. c. 53. 
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Xerxes, and courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A 
great number of the Persian ships were taken, and 
a much greater sunk upon this occasion. Many of 
their allies, who dreaded the king’s cruelty no less 
than the enemy, made the best of their way into 
their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Ari¬ 
stides, proposed tohisconsideration,in order to sound 
him and to learn his real sentiments, whether it 
would not be proper for them to send some vessels 
to break down the bridge which XdVxes had caused 
to be built, to the end, says he, that we may take 
Asia in Europe": but' though he made this propo¬ 
sal, he was far from approving it. Aristides be¬ 
lieving him to be in earnest, «argued very warmly 
and strenuously against any such project, and re¬ 
presented to him how dangerous it was to reduce so 
powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it was 
their business to deliver themselves as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Themistocles seemed to acquiesce in his rea¬ 
sons ; and in order to hasten the king’s departure, 
contrived to have him secretly informed, that the 
Grecians designed to break down the bridge. The 
point Themistocles seems to have had in view by 
this false confidence, was to strengthen himself with 
Aristides’s opinion, whiclf was of great weight, 
against that of the other generals, in case they in¬ 
clined to go and break down the bridge. Perhaps 
too he might aim at guarding himself by this means 
against the ill will of his enemies, who might one 
day accuse him of treason before the people, if ever 
they came to know that he had been the author of 
that secret advice to Xerxes. 

'This prince being frightened at such news, 
made the best use he could of his time, and set out 
by night, leaving Mardonius behind him, with an 
army of three hundred thousand men, in order to 
reduce Greece, if be was able. The Grecians, who 
expected that Xerxes would have come to another 
1 Herod, i. viii. c. 115—120. 
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engagement the next day, having learnt that he was Xerxes, 
fled, pursued him as fast as they could, but to no 
purpose. "They had destfoyed two hundred of 
the enemy’s ships, besides those whi<jh they had 
taken. The remainder of the Persian fleet, after 
having suffered extremely by the winds in their 
passage, retired towards the coast of Asia, and en¬ 
tered into the port of Cum®, a city of yEolia, where 
they passed the winter, without daring afterwards to 
return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, 
and marched towards the Hf llespont. As no pro¬ 
visions had been prepared for them beforehand, 
they underwent gregt hardships during their whole 
march, which lasted five and forty days. After 
iiaving consumed all the fruits they could find, the 
soldiers were obliged |o live upon herbs, and even 
upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occasioned 
a great sickness in the army; and great numbers 
died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to 
make his escape, had left his army behind him, and 
travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition: but 
when he arrived at th# place, he found th§ bridge 
broken down by the violence of the waves, during 
a great tempest that had happened, and was reduCt. d 
to the necessity of passing the strait in a fishing- 
boat. *This was a spectacle Wil calculated to shew 
mankind the mutability of all earthly things, and 
the instability of human greatness; a prince, whose 
armies and fleets the land aqd sea were scarce able to 
contain a little while before, now stealing away in a 
small boat almost withoutanyservantsor attendants! 

Herod. l.viii. c. 130. 

Erai ret tpectaculo digna et eutimatione tortit humaruc, re¬ 
rum varietate mirandi, in exiguo latentem videre navigio, quern 
pauld ante vix aquor omne capiebat; carentem etiam omni servo- 
run mnUterio, cujus exercitus, propter multitudinem, terris 
grapes erant. Justin, 1. ii. c. 13. 
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Xerxes. Such was the event and success of Xerxes’s expe¬ 
dition against Greece. 

If we compare Xesxes with himself at different 
times and on different occasions, we shall hardly 
know him for the same man. When affairs were 
under consideration and debate, no person could 
shew more courage and intrepidity thah this prince: 
he is surprised and even offended, if any one foresees 
the least difficulty in the execution of his projects, or 
shews any apprehension concerning the issue ofthem. 
But when he comes to the point of execution, and 
to the hour of danger* he flies like a coward, and 
thinks of nothing but saving his own life and per¬ 
son. Here we have a sensible and evident proof of 
the difference between true courage, which is never 
destitute of prudence, and temerity, which is always 
blind and presumptuous. A vise and prudent prince 
weighs every thing, and examines all circumstances, 
before he enters into a * war, of which he is not 
afraid, but at the same time does not desire; and 
when the time of action ircome, the sight of danger 
serves only to animate his courage. Presumption 
inverts this order, j - When she has introduced as¬ 
surance and boldness, w here wisdom and circum- 
spectio« ought to preside, Shfe admits fear and de¬ 
spair w'here courage and intrepidity ought to be 
exerted. 

n The first care of the Grecians after the battle 
of Salamis, was to send the first fruits of the rich 
spoil they had taken to Delphi. Cimon, who 
was then very young, signalized himself in a par¬ 
ticular manner in that engagement, and performed 
actions of such distinguished valour, as acquired 
him a great reputation, and made him be considered 
from henceforth as 1 a citizen, that would be capable 

* Herod, l.viii. c. 1&2, 125. 

* Non times bella, non protocat. Plin. de Traj. 

Fortissimos in ipso discrimm, qui ante ditcrimen quvftissimtts. 

Tacit Hist 1. i. c. 14. 

t Ante ducrimen/croces, in periculopavidi. Ibid. c. 68. 
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of rendering the most important services to his Xerxt*. 
country on future occasions. 

„ °But Themistocles carried off almost all the ho* 
inour of this victory, which.waS the most signal that 
lever the Grecians obtained over the Persiftns. The 
force of truth obliged even those who were most 
envious of his»gloiy, to render him this testimony. 

It was a custom in Greece, that after a battle, 
the officers should declare who had distinguished 
themselves mos*. by writing in a paper the names, of 
the man who had merited the first prize, and of him 
” who had merited the second. On this occasion, by 
a decision which shews the gdod opinion it is na* 
tural for every man to have of himself, each officer 
adjudged the first ratik to himself, and allowed the 
second to Themistocles; which was indeed giving 
him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedaemonian^ having carried him to 
Sparta, in order to pay him the honours due to his 
merit, decreed to their general Eurybiades the prize 
of valour, and to Themistocles that of wisdom, 
which was a crown of olive for both of them. 

They also made a present to Themistocles of the 
finest chariot in the city; and on his departure sent 
three hundred young men of the most considerable 
families to wait upon him to the frontiers: *an ho* 
nour they had never shewn to any person wbatso* 

? ever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible 
; pleasure, were the public acclamations he received 
| at the first Olympic games that were celebrated after 
the battle of Salamis, where all the people of Greece 
were met together. As soon as he appeared, the 
whole assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody 
regarded either the games or the combats; The- 
mistocles was the only spectacle. The eyes of all 
: the company were fixed upon him, and every body 
was eager to shew him and point him out with the 


Plut, in Themiit. p. 19a 
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Xerxes, hand to the strangers that did not know him. He 
acknowledged afterwards to his friends, that he 
looked upon that day as the happiest of his life; 
that he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so 
transporting;.and th%t this reward, the genuine fruit 
of his labours, exceeded all his desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themis- 
tocles two or three principal strokes of his charac¬ 
ter, which entitle him to be ranked amongst the 
greatest men. The design whicl\he formed and 
executed* of making the whole force of Athens 
maritime, shewed him to have a superior genius, 
capable of the highest views, penetrating into futu¬ 
rity, and judicious in seizing the decisive point in 
great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens 
was barren and of small extent, he rightly con¬ 
ceived, that the only way that city had to enrich 
and aggrandize herself wa% by sea. And indeed 
that scheme may justly be looked upon as the source 
and cause of all those great events, which raised 
the republic of Athens in the sequel to so flourish¬ 
ing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is 
infinitely less meritorious than that uncommon tem¬ 
per and moderation which yhemistodes shewed on 
two critical occasions, when Greece had been utterly 
undone if he had listened to the dictates of an ill- 
judged ambition, and had piqued himself upon a 
false point of honour, as is usual among persons of 
his age and profession. The first of these occasions 
was, when, notwithstanding the flagrantinjustice that 
was committed, both in reference to the republic 
of which he was a mem'ber, and to his own person, 
in appointing a Lacedaemonian generalissimo of the 
fleet, he exhorted nnd prevailed with the Athenians 
to desist from their pretensions, though never so 
justly founded, in‘order to prevent the fatal effects 
with which a division among the confederates must 
have been necessarily attended. And how worthy 
of admiration was thatpresenceof mind and coolness 
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r of temper which he displayed, when the same Eury- Xerxes, 
biades not only affronted him with harsh and offen- 
jjive language, but lifted up his cane at him with a 
Imenacing gesture! Let it be* remembered at the 
Jjsaine time, that Themistocles was then bat young; 

[that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; 

-that he was commander of a numerous fleet; and 
that he had right and reason on his, side. How 
would our young officers behave on a similar oc¬ 
casion ? Themistocles took ail patiently, and the 
victory of Salamis was the fruit ot his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall haveoccasion in the sequel 
, to speak more extensively upfln his’ character and 
( merit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the 
S commonwealth: provided that was well and faith- 
l fully served, he was very little concerned by whom 
it was done. The merit ot others, so far from of¬ 
fending him, became Ms own by the approbation 
and encouragement which be gave to it. We have 
seen him make bis way through the enemy’s fleet, 
at the peril of bis life, in order to give Themistocles 
some intelligence and good advice: and * Plutarch 
takes notice, that during all the time the latter had 
the command, Aristides assisted him on all oc¬ 
casions with his counsfl # and credit, notwithstanding 
he had reason toiook upon him not only as hfe rival, 
but his enemy. Let us compaie this nobleness aqd 
greatness of soul with the little-spiritedness and 
meanness of those men, who are so nice, puncti¬ 
lious, and jealous in whatever respects the subject 
of command ; who are incapable ot acting in con¬ 
cert with their colleagues, and solely intent upon 
engrossing the glory of every thing to themselves; 
always ready to sacrifice the welfare of the public 
to their own private interests,/>r to suffer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they themselves 
may reap advantage ffohi them.* 


Ildyra oyvbrparU xau vurcCsAnw, hS^ifxtoy M rvnyiU 
xoiyji rum riv *xfarroy. In vit. ArisU p. 323. 
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Xerxes. ' On the very same day that the action of Ther- 

mopylas happened, the formidable army of Cartha¬ 
ginians, which consisted of three hundred thousand 
men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Sy¬ 
racuse. Herodotus places this battle on the. same 
day with that of Salamis. The circumstances of 
that victory in Sicily I have related an the history 
of the Carthaginians. 

’After the battle of Salamis, the Grecians being 
returned from pursuing the Persians, Themistocles 
sailed to 611 the islands that had declared for them, to 
levy contributions andexact money from them. The 
first he began with whs that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants he required aconsiderable sum, speaking 
to them in this manner: I coike to you accompanied 
with two powerful divinities , Persuasion and Force. 
The answer they made him was: We also have two 
other divinities on our sidt, no less powerful than 
yours, and which do not permit us to give the money 
you demand of us, Poverty and Despair. Upon 
this refusal he made a feint of besieging them, and 
threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. He 
dealtjn the same manner with several other islands, 
which durst not resist him as Andros bad done, and 
drewgreat sums of money fipgi them without the pri¬ 
vity of'the other commanders; for he was esteemed 
a.lover of money, and desirous of enriching himself. 

Sect. IX. The battle of Platcew. 

A.M. r Mardonius, who had staid in Greece with a 
3525 . body of three hundred thousand men, let his 
"479. h °ops pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the spring 
following led them iifto Bceotia. There was a 
very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, in 
order to know what would be the success of the war. 

1 Herod. 1. vii. c. 165, 167. 

4 Id. 1.viii. c. Ill, 112. Plat. inTbemist. p. 122. 

1 Herod. 1. viii. c. 11S—Ml,136—140,144. Plat in Afist. 
l>. 324 . Died. l.xi. p. 22, 23. Plat de One. Defile, p. 412. 
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•The priest, in his enthusiastic fit, answered in a lan* Xerxes, 
jguage which nobody that jvas present understood, 

Its much as to insinuate that the oracle would not 
Ueign to speak intelligibly to a barbarian. At the 
(lame time, Mardonius sent Alexander king <Jf Mace¬ 
donia, with several .Persian noblemen, to Athens, and 
by them, in themaine of his master, made very ad¬ 
vantageous proposals to the Athenian people, to de- 
tach them from the rest of their allies. The offers 
he made them were, to rebuild their city which had 
been burnt down, to su pply them with a cohsfderable 
Sum of money, to suffer them to livQ according to 
their own laws and customs, and to give them the 
government and command of all Greece. Alex¬ 
ander exhorted them*in his own name, as their 
ancient friend, to lay hold on so favourable an op¬ 
portunity for re-establishing their affairs, alleging, 
that they were not in a* condition to withstand a 
power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to Greece. On the first intelligence 
of this embassy, the Spartans also on their side 
sent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it from 
taking effect. These were present when the others 
had their audience; where, as soon as Alexander had 
finished his speech, they«began in their turn to ad¬ 
dress themselves to the Athenians, and strongly ex¬ 
horted them not to separate themselves from their 
allies, nor to desert the common interest of their 
country; representing to them, at the same time, 
that union in the present situation of their affairs, 
formed their whole strength, and would render 
Greece invincible. They added farther, that the 
Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved 
with the melancholy state which the Athenians were 
in, who were destitute both of houses and retreat, 
and who for two years $>getber had lost all their 
harvests; that in consideration ofthat calamity she 
would engage herself, during the continuance of the 
war, to maintain and support their wives, tbeirchild- 
ten, and their old men, and to furnish a plentiful 
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Xerxes, supply for all their wants. They concluded by ani¬ 
madverting on the condqctof Alexander, whose dis¬ 
course, they said, was such, as might be expected 
from one tyrant, who spoke in favour of another; 
but thatfhe seemed to have forgotten, that the people 
to whom he addressed himself, had shewed them¬ 
selves on all occasions the most zealous defenders 
of the common liberty of their country. 

Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, 
the principal of the Archons. As it was therefore 
his busfness to answer, he said, that as to the bar¬ 
barians, who made silver and gold the chief objects 
of their esteem, heforgave them for thinking they 
could corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large pro¬ 
mises: but that he could not help being surprised 
and affected with some sort of indignation, to see 
that the Lacedaemonians, regarding only the pre¬ 
sent distress and necessity of the Athenians, and 
forgetting their courage and magnanimity, should 
come to persuade them to persist in fighting nobly 
for the common safety of Greece from motives of 
gain, and by proposing to give them victuals and 
provision: he desired them to acquaint their 
republic, that all the gold in the world was not 
capable of tempting the^Athenians, or of making 
them v desert the defence of the common liberty: 
(hat they were duly sensible of the kind offers 
which Lacedemon had made them ; but that 
they would endeavour to manage their affairs 
so, as not to be a burden to any of their allies. 
Then turning himself towards the ambassadors of 
Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to the sun: 
Be assured, says he to them, that as long as that lu¬ 
minary shall continue his course , the Athenians will 
be mortal enemies do the Persians , and will not cease 
to take vengeance of them for ravaging their lands 
and burning theirhouses and temples. After which, 
be desired the king of Macedonia, if he was inclined 
to be truly their friend, not to make himself any more 
the bearer of such proposals to them, which would 
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only serve to reflect dishonour upon him, without Xenm. 
ever producing any other effect. 

Aristides was not satisfied with having made 
this plain and peremptory declaration. But that 
lie might excite a still greater horror for spch pro¬ 
posals, and for ever prohibit all manner of inter¬ 
course with the barbarians through a principle of 
religion, he ordained, that the priests should de¬ 
nounce curses and execrations upon any person 
whatsoever, that should presume to propose the 
making of an alliance with the Persians f or the 
breaking of their alliance with the rest of the 
‘Grecians. 

• When Mardonius had learned, by the answer 
which the Athenians had senthim,*that they were not 
to be prevailed upon by any proposals or ad vantages 
whatsoever to sell their liberty, he marched with his 
whole army towards Attica, wasting and destroying 
whatever he found in his way. The Athenians not 
being in a condition to w ithstand such a torrent, 

; had retired to Salamis, and a second time aban¬ 
doned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining 
hopes of bringing them to some terms of accom¬ 
modation, sent another deputy to them to make the 
same proposals as before. A certain Athenian, 
called Lycidas, being fi f, opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately 
: stoned, and the Athenian women running at thd 
‘ same time to his house, did the same execution 
upon his wife and children; so detestable a crime 
-did it appear to them to propose any peace with the 
Persians. But notwithstanding this, they paid re¬ 
spect to the character w herewith the deputy was in¬ 
vested, and sent him back without offering him any 
.indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found 
that there was no peace to be expected with them. 

• Herod, l.ix. c. 1—11. Plut. in Arirt. p. 32*. Diod. 

‘lib. xi. p 23. 

• Poueaquam radio pretio libertaiem hi* videt venalem, Ifc. 

Jwtin. 1, ii. c. 14. 
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Xerxes, up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Ari¬ 
stides a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On 
this emergency he had occasion for all his prudence: 
not knowing exactly how many might be concerned 
in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having 
eight of them taken up: and of those eight, the 
only two whom he caused to be accused, because 
they had the most laid to their charge, made their 
escape out of the camp, whilst their trial was pre¬ 
paring. There is no doubt but Aristides favoured 
their escape, lest he should be*obliged to punish 
them, and their punishment might occasion some 
tumult and drsord^-. The others that were in cus¬ 
tody he released, leaving them room to believe 
that he had found nothing against them, and telling 
them, that the battle with the enemy should be the 
tribunal where they might fully justify their cha¬ 
racters, and shew the worjd how unlikely it was that 
they had ever entertained a thought of betraying 
their country. This well-timed and wise dissimu¬ 
lation, which opened a door for repentance, and 
avoided driving the offenders to despair, appeased 
all the commotion, and quashed the whole affair. 

Mfcrdonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out 
his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish 
with .them. The Megartefls, who were encamped 
in the open country, suffered extremely by them; 
‘and in spite of all the vigour and resolution with 
which they defended themselves, they were upon the 
point of giving way, when a detachment of three 
hundred Athenians, with some troops armed with 
missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Masis- 
tius, the general of the Persian horse, and one of 
the most considerable noblemen of his country, see¬ 
ing them advance towards him in good order, made 
his cavalry face hbout and attack them. The Athe¬ 
nians stood theirground, and waited to receive them* 
The shock was very fierce and violent, both sides 
equally endeavouring to shew, by the issue of this 
encounter, what would be the success of the general 
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engagement. The victory was a long time dis¬ 
puted : but at last Masisdus’s horse, being wound¬ 
ed, threw his master, who was instantly killed; 
upon which the Persians immediately fled. As 
poon as the news of his death reached thg barba¬ 
rians, their grief was excessive. They cut off their 
Jiair, as also the manes of their horses and mules, 
^filling the cam;? with their cries and lamentations, 
having lost in their opinion the bravest man of 
their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, 
the two armies were a long dme without coming 
to action ; because die soothsayers, -upon inspect¬ 
ing the entrails of the victims, foretold equally to 
Jboth parties, that they should be victorious, pro¬ 
vided they acted only upon the defensive; whereas, 
|pn the other hand, they threatened diem equally 
iuith a total overthrow, lf.they acted offensively, or 
made the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in view of 
ich other. But Ma'rdonius, who was of a fiery, 
ipatient temper, grew very uneasy at so long a de- 
y. Besides, he had only a fe w days’ provisions left 
Dr his army; and the Grecians grew strongerevery 
by the addition of new troops, that were con¬ 
tinually coming to join thftm. He therefore aalled 
.% council of war, in order to deliberate whether 
ey should give battle. A*rtabazus,.a nobleman of* 
igular merit and great experience, was of opinion, 
bat they should not hazard a battle, but that they 
u ould retire under the walls of Thebes, where they 
wild be in a condition to supply the army with 
^visions and forage. He. alleged, that delays 
ae would be capable of diminishing the ardour 
the allies; that they would thereby have time to 
imper with them, and might be aMe to draw some 
' them off by gold and silver, wjiich they would 
kecareto distribute among the leaders, and among 
ich as bad the greatest sway and authority in their 
■veral dries ; and that, in short, this would be both 
vol. iii. r 
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Xerxes, the easiest and surest method of subjecting Greece. 
This opinion was very wise, but was overruled by 
Mardonius, whom the rest had not courage to con¬ 
tradict. The result therefore of their deliberations 
was, tbqt they should give battle the next day. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was on the 
side of the Grecians in his heart, came secretly 
about midnight to their camp, and‘informed Aris¬ 
tides of all that had passed. 

Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to 
prepare themselves for b&ttle, and imparted to Aris¬ 
tides the design he had formed of changing his or¬ 
der of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right 
wing instead of the left, in order to oppose them to 
the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed 
to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence, that 
induced Pausanias to propose this new disposition, 
the Athenians accepted i^ with pleasure. Nothing 
was heard among them but mutual exhortations, to 
acquit themselves bravely, bidding each other re¬ 
member, that neither they, nor their enemies, were 
changed, since the battle of Marathon, unless it 
were, that victory had increased the courage of the 
Athenians, and had dispirited the Persians. We do 
not fight (said they) as they do, for a country only, 
or a city, but for the trophies erected at Marathon 
and at Salamis, that they may not appear to be the 
'work only of Miltiades and of Fortune, but the work 
of the Athenians. Encouraging one another in 
this manner, they went with all the alacrity imagin¬ 
able to change their post. But Mardonius, upon 
the intelligence he received of this movement, hav¬ 
ing made the like chapge in his order of battle, both 
sides ranged their troops again according to their 
former disposition. The whole day passed in this 
manner without? their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of 
war, in which it was resolved, that they should de¬ 
camp from the place they were in, and march to 
another, more conveniently situated for water. 
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Night being come, and the officers endeavouring Xerxes, 
at the head of their companies to push forward to 
the camp marked out fof them, great confusion 
arose among the troops, some going one way and 
some another, without observing any order or re¬ 
gularity in their march. At last they halted near 
the little city o^Ptataeae. 

On the first news of the Grecians being de¬ 
camped, Mardonius drew his whole army into or¬ 
der of battle, and pursued them with the hideous 
shouting and howling of his barbarian forces, who 
thought they were marching, not so much to fight, 
as to strip and plunder a flying enemy: and 
their general likewise, making himself sure of vic¬ 
tory, proudly insulted Artalmzus, reproaching him 
, with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with 
! the false notion be had conceived of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who never fied,*as be pretended, before 
an enemy; whereas here was an instance of the 
contrary. But the general quickly found, this was 
no false or ill-grounaed notion. He happened to 
fall in with the Lacedaemonians, who were alone, 
and separated from the body of the Grecian army, 
to the number of fifty thousand men, together with 
three thousand of the Tegeans. The encounter 
w as exceeding fierce: on Goth sides the men fdbght 
with the courage of lions; and the barbarians per¬ 
ceived that they had to do with soldiers, who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The 
Athenian troops; to whom Pausanias had sent an 
officer, were already upon their march to.aid them: 
but the Greeks, who were on the side of the Per¬ 
sians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went 
out to meet them, and hindered them from pro¬ 
ceeding any farther. Aristides witji his little body 
of men bore up firmly against them and withstood 
their attack, letting them See, how insignificant a 
superiority of numbers is against true courage and 
bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and 

r 2 
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Xerxes. foaghfc in two different places, the Spartans were the 
first who broke in upon the Persian forces and put 
them into disorder. Mirdonius, their general, fall¬ 
ing dead of a woulid he had received in the en¬ 
gagement, all his army betook themselves to flight; 
and those Greeks, who were engaged against Aris¬ 
tides, did the same, as soon as they understood the 
barbarians were defeated. The latter bad taken 
shelter in their former camp, where they had for¬ 
tified themselves with ap inclosure of wood. The 
Lacedtemonians pursued them thither, and attack¬ 
ed them in their entrenchment; but this they did 
weakly and irresolutely, like people that were not 
much accustomed to sieges, and to storm walls. 
The Athenian troops, having advice of this, left off 
pursuing their Grecian adversaries, and marched 
to the camp of the Persians, which after several 
assaults they carried, and*made a horrible slaughter 
of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent ma¬ 
nagement had but too well foreseen the misfortune 
that befel them, after having distinguished him¬ 
self in the engagement, and given all possible proofs 
of his courage and intrepidity, made a timely re¬ 
treat with the forty thou^qd men he commanded; 
and preventing his flight from being known by the 
.expedition of his march, arrived safe at Byzan¬ 
tium, and from thence returned into Asia. Of all 
the rest of the Persian army, not four thousand 
men escaped that day’s slaughter: all were killed 
and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that 
means delivered theimel vas at once from aH further 
invasions from that nation, no Persian army bav- 
ingever appeared after that time on this side of the 
Hellespont 

A. M. This battle wias fought on the fourth day of the 
3525 . month floedromion, according to tl»e Athenian 
479.’ mmaer of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a 


Tbit day >mtwers to the nineteenth of our September. 
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testimony of their gratitude to Heaven, caused a Xerxes, 
statue of Jupiter to be ma<je at their joint and com¬ 
mon expence, which they placed in his temple at 
Olympia. 1 The names of the several nations of 
Greece, that were present in the engagement, were 
engraven on the tight side of the pedestal of the 
statue; the Lacedemonians first, the Athenians 
next, and all the rest in order. 

11 One of the principal citizens of jEgina came 
and addressed himself to Pausanias, exhorting him 
to avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes 
bad shewn to Leonidas, whose dead body had been 
hung upon a gallows by their order, and urging him 
to use Mardonius’s boj^y in the same manner. As 
a farther motive for doing so, he added, that by thus 
satisfying the manes of those that were killed at 
Thermopylae, he would be sure to immortalize his 
own name throughout all Greece, and make his me¬ 
mory precious to the latest posterity. “ Carry 
41 thy base counsel elsewhere,” replied Pausanias. 

“ Thou must have a very wrong notion of true glory, 

“ to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is 
“ by resembling the barbarians. If the esteem of 
“ the people ofiEgina is not to be purchased but by 
“ such a proceeding, I shall be content with prqperv- 
“ ing that of the Lacedemonians alone, amongst 
“ whom the base and ungenerous pleasure of re-* 

“ venge is never put in competition with that of 
“ shewing clemency and moderation to their ene- 
“ mies, and especially after their death. As for the 
“ manes of my departed countrymen, they are 
“ sufficiently avenged by thq death of the many 
“ thousand Persians slain upon the spot in the last 
“ engagement.” 

* A dispute, which arose betweeSi the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, to ascertain which of the two 
nations should have the prize of valour adjudged 


‘ Pausan. 1 . v. p. 532. 

* Plat, in Arirt. p.331. 


* Herod. L ix. c.77,79. 
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-Xerxes. to them, as also which of them should have the pri¬ 
vilege of erecting a trophy, had like to have sullied 
all the glory, and embittered the joy, of their late 
victory They were just on the point of carrying 
things to the last extremity, and would certainly 
have decided the dispute with,their swords, had 
not Aristides prevailed upon them*, by the strength 
of his arguments, to refer the determination of the 
matter to the judgment of the Grecians in general. 
This proposition being'accepted by both parties, 
and the Greeks being assembled upon the spot to 
decide the contest^Theogiton of Megara, speaking 
upon the question, gave it as his opinion, that the 
prize ot valour ought to Ije adjudged neither to 
Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city ; un¬ 
less they desired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal 
consequences than that to which they had just put 
an end. After he had finished his speech, Cleocritus 
of Corinth rising up, nobody doubted but he was 
going to claim that honour for the city of which he 
was a member and a native; for Corinth was the 
chief city of Greece in power and dignity after those 
of Athens and Sparta. But every body was agree¬ 
ably deceived when they found, that all his dis¬ 
course tended to the pnafee of the Plataeans, and 
that the conclusion he made from the whole was, 

* that in order to extinguish so dangerous a conten¬ 
tion, they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, 
against whom neither of the contending parties 
could have any grounds of anger or jealousy. 
This discourse and proposal were received with a 
general applause by. the whole assembly. Aris¬ 
tides immediately assented to it on the part of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias on the part of the La¬ 
cedaemonians. * 

1 All parties being thus agreed, before they began 
to divide the spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore 
talents * aside for the Plataeans, who laid them out 
1 Herod. 1. >x. c. 79, 80. 

* 80,000 crowns French, about 18,000/. sterling. 
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in building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a sta- Xerxes, 
tue to her honour, and in adorning the temple with 
curious and valuable paintings, which were still in 
being in Plutarch's time, that Is to say, above six 
hundred years afterwards, and which were then as 
fresh as if they had lately come out of the hands 
of the painters. As for the trophy, which had been 
another article of the dispute, the Lacedaemonians 
erected one for themselves in particular, and the 
Athenians another. 

The spoil was immense: in Mardonius’s camp 
they found prodigious sums of money in gold and 
silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, 
and bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued 
or numbered. It is Observed by a certain * histo¬ 
rian, that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, by 
becoming the instruments of introducing the love 
of riches and luxury among her inhabitants. Ac¬ 
cording to the religious custom of the Grecians, 
before they divided the treasure, they appropriated 
the tenth part of the whole to the use of the gods. 

The rest was distributed equally among the cities 
and nations that had furnished troops; and the 
chief officers who had distinguished themselves in 
the field of battle w§r§ likewise distinguished in 
-this distribution. They sent a present of a golden 
tripod to Delphi, in tha inscription upon whicj? 
Pausanias caused these words to be inscited; 

* That he had defeated the barbarians at Platace , 
and that in acknowledgment of that victory he had 
made this present to Apollo. 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the 
honour both of the victory and the offering to him¬ 
self alone, offended the Lacedaemonian people, who, 
in order to punish his pride in. the very point in 
which he thought to exalt himself, and at the same 
time to do justice to their confederates, caused his 

* Cor. Nep. in Pausan. c. i. 

* Victo Mardamio, castra rrferta regalis opulentur capta, unde 
trimun Grtccos, diviso inter te aura Persico, divitiarum luxvriet 
eapit. Justin, l.ii. c. 14. 
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Xerxes, name to be razed out, and that of the cities which 
had contributed to the victory to be put in the stead 
of it. Too ardent a thirst after glory on this occa- 
Mon did not give hidi leave to consider, that a man 
loses nothing by a discreet modesty, which forbears 
the setting too high a value upon one’s own services, 
and which, by screening a man from, envy, * serves 
really to enhance his reputation. 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of 
the Spartan temper and disposition, at an entertain* 
noent which he gave a few days after the engage¬ 
ment; where one of the tables was costly and mag¬ 
nificent, and displaced all the variety of delicacies 
and dainties that used to be served at Mardonius’s 
table; and the other was plaiin and frugal, after the 
manner of the Spartans. Then comparing the two 
together, and causing his officers, whom he had 
invited on purpose, to observe the difference of 
them; “ What madness,” says he, “ was it in 
“ Mardonius, who was accustomed to such a luxu- 
“ rious diet, to come and attack a people like us, 
“ that know how to live without any such sucer- 
ft fluities!” 

* All toe Grecians sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle, concerning toe sacrifice it was proper to 
offer.' The answer they received from the god 
was, that they should erect an altar to Jupiter the 
Deliverer; but that they should take care not to 
offer any sacrifice upon it, before they had extin¬ 
guished all the fire ip the country, because it had 
been polluted and profaned by the barbarians) and 
that they should come as far as Delphi to fetch 
pure fire, which they Were to take from toe altar, 
called the common alter. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from 
theoracle, toe generals immediately dispersed them¬ 
selves throughout the whoie country, and caused all 
the fires to be extinguished: and Euchidas, a citizen 
of Plataase, having taken upon himself 4o go and 
8 Hat. in Amt. p. 331,332. 

* lpt& distimulfitionefamcefamnm auxit. Tacit. 
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fetch the sacred fire with ail possible expedition, Xeraaa. 
m ftdft the best of his way to Delphi. On his arrival 
he purified himself, sprinkled his body with conse¬ 
crated water, put on a crowd of laurel, and then 
approached the altar, from whence, with great 
reverence, he took the holy fire, and carried it with 
him to Plateest, where he arrived before the setting 
of the sun, having travelled a thousand 6tadia (which 
make a hundred and twenty-five miles English) in 
one day. As soqn as he .came back, he saluted his 
fellow citizens, delivered the lire to them, fell down 
at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. 

His countrymen carried away*his body and buried 
it in the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, which 
signifies of good rehoam, and put the following 
epitaph upon his tomb in the compass of one 
verse: Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to 
Delphi, and returned bhck the same dap. 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which 
was held not long after this occurrence, Aristides 
proposed the following decree: that all the cities 
of Greece should every year send their respective 
deputies to Plataece, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Deliverer , and to the gods of the city; (this 
assembly was still regylarly held in the time of 
Plutarch;) that every five years there shduld be 
games celebrated there, which should be called the 
games of liberty; that the several states of Greece 
together should raise a body of troops, consisting 
of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse, and 
should equip a fleet of a hundred ships, which 
should be constantly maintained for making war 
against the barbarians; an‘d that the inhabitants of 
Platseffi, solely devoted to the service of the gods, 
should be looked upon as sacned and inviolable, 
and be concerned in no.other function thaa that of 
offering prayers and sacrifices fbr the general pre¬ 
servation and prosperity of Greece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed 
into a law, the citizens of Platara took upon them to 
solemnize every year the anniversary festival in ho- 
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Xerxes, nour of those persons that were slain in the battle. 
The order and manner of performing this sacrifice 
was as follows: * The sixteenth day of the month 
Maimacterion, which answers to our month of 
December, at day-break, they walked in a solemn 
procession, which waf preceded by a trumpet that 
sounded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched 
several chariots, filled with crowns and branches 
of myrtle. After these chariots was led a black 
bull, behind which marched a company of young 
persons, carrying pitchers in their hands full of 
wine and. milk, the ordinary libations offered to the 
dead, and vials of ^oil and perfumes. All these 
young persons were freemen; for no slave was al¬ 
lowed to have any part in this ceremony, which 
was instituted for men who had lost their lives for 
liberty. In the rear of this procession followed the 
archon, or chief magistrate of the Plataeans, for 
whom it was unlawful at any other time even so 
much as to touch iron, or to wear any other gar¬ 
ment than a white one. But upon this occasion 
being clad in purple raiment, having a sword by his 
side, and holding an urn in his hands, which he 
took from the place where they kept their public 
records, he marched thropgji the city to the place 
where‘the tombs of his countrymen were erected. 
4 s soon as he came there, he drew water with his 
urn from the fountain, washed with his own bands 
the little columns that belonged to the tombs, rub¬ 
bed them afterwards with essence, and then killed 
the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that pur¬ 
pose. After having offered up prayers to the ter¬ 
restrial f Jupiter and ‘Mercury, he invited those 

* Three months after that in which the battle of Pi a teen 
was fought. Probably these funeral rites were not at first 
performed till after the euemies were entirely gone, and the 
country was free. 

f The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto; and the 
same epithet of terrestrial was also given to Mercury; because 
it was believed to be his office to conduct departed, souls to 
the infernal regions. 
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valiant souls deceased to come to their feast, and Xerxes, 
to partake of their funeral libations; then taking a 
cup in his hand, and having tilled it with wine, he 
poured it out on the ground,*and said with a loud 
voice: 1 present this cup to those valiant men , who 
died for the liberty of the Grecians. These cere¬ 
monies were ennually performed even in the time 
of Plutarch. 

k Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 
embellished th^ monuments of their citizens who 
died in the war with the Persians, with magnificent 
ornaments, instituted funeral games to their honour, 
and appointed a solemn panegyric to be pronounced 
over them, which in all probability was repeated 
every year. 1 

The reader will be sensible, without my observ¬ 
ing it, how much these solemn testimonies and per¬ 
petual demonstrations t>f honour, esteem, and gra¬ 
titude tor soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in 
the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance the 
merit of valour, and of the services they rendered 
their country, and to inspire the spectators with 
emulation and courage : and how exceedingly well 
calculated all this was to cultivate and perpetuate 
a spirit of bravery irk tjae people, and to make their 
troops victorious and invincible.. * 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much strusk, 
at seeing how wonderfully careful and exact these 
people were to acquit themselves on every occasion 
of the duties of religion. The great event which 
I have just been relating, (viz.) the battle of 
Plata®, affords us very remarkable proofs of this, 
in the annual and perpetual sacrifice they instituted 
to Jupiter the Deliverer, which was still continued 
in the time of Plutarch; in the care they took to 
consecrate the tenth part of all their spoil to the 
gods; and in the decree'proposed by Aristides to 
establish a solemn festival for ever, as an anniver¬ 
sary commemoration of that success. It is a de- 

k Lib. xi. p. 26. 
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Xtam. ligfatful tiling, methinks, to see pagan and idola¬ 
trous nations thus publicly confessing and declar¬ 
ing, that all their expectations centre in the Su¬ 
preme Being; that tlhey think themselves obliged 
to ascribe*the success^ all their undertakings to 
him; that they look upon him as Jthe author of all 
their victories and prosperities, as the sovereign 
ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the 
source from whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, 
and courage, are derived} and as entitled on all 
these accounts to the first and best part of their 
spoils, and to .their perpetual acknowledgments 
and thanksgivings for such distinguished favours 
and benefits. 

Sect. X. The battle near Mycale. The defeat 
of the Persians. 

e Oh the same day that the Greeks fought the bat¬ 
tle of Platsese, their naval forces obtained a memo¬ 
rable victory in Asia over the remainder of the Per¬ 
sian fleet. For whilst that of the Greeks lay at 
iEgina under the command of Leotychides, one of 
the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athe¬ 
nian, ambassadors came to these generals from the 
Ionians to invite them into Asia to deliver the Gre¬ 
cian cities from their subjection to the barbarians. 
On this invitation they immediately set sail for 
Asia, and steered their course by Delos. While 
they continued there, other ambassadors arrived 
from Samos, and brought them intelligence, that 
the Persian fleet, which had passed the winter at 
Cumee, was then at Samos, where it would be an 
easy matter to defeat and destroy it, earnestly 
pressing them at the same time not to neglect so 
favourable an opportunity., The Greeks hereupon 
sailed away directly for Samoa. Bnt the Persians 
receiving intelligence of their approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Asia, 

* Herod. 1. ix. c. 89 — 105, Died. 1. xi. p. 98—28. 
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where their land army, consisting of a hundred Xenca*. 
thousand men, who were the remainder of those 
that Xerxes had carried hack from Greece die year 
before, was encamped. Hera they drew their ves¬ 
sels ashore, which was a common practice among 
the ancients, and surrounded them with a strong 
rampart. The‘Grecians followed them to the 
very place, and with the help of the Ioniaos de¬ 
feated their land army, forced then* rampart, and 
burnt all their vessels. 

The battle ofPlateae was fought in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon on the same 
day: and yet all the Greek* writers pretend that 
the victory of Platte at was known at Mycale, before 
the latter engagement was begun, though die whole 
iEgean sea, which requires several days sailing to 
cross it, was between those two places. But Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus explains to us this mystery, fie tells 
os, that Leotyehides, observing his soldiers to be 
mnch dejected for fear their countrymen at Plate® 
should sink under the numbers of Mardonius’s 
army, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them ; 
and that therefore, when he was just upon the 
point of making the first attack, he caused a ru>- 
mour to be * spread among his troops, that the 
Persiaos were defeated'at Plate®, though « that 
time he had no manner of knowledge of the raattep. 

* Xerxes, hearing the news of these two- great 
overthrows, left Sardis with es much: haste as he had 
formerly quitted Athens, afterlife battle ofSalanris, 
and retired with great precipitationinto Persia, in 
order to pot himself as for as be possibly could, out 
of the reach of his victorious enemies. *But? before 
he set out, he gwre orders to? bum and demolish ali 
the temples belonging to the Gr^oiancities in Asia; 
which order was to far executed; that not one 

* Diod. p, gs, Strab.l. xiv. p. S3A. 

* What we are told also of Paulas Emilias’* victory over 
the MaoedanijuSi, which was known at Rome the very day it 
waa obtained, without doubt happened in ibeeame manner. 
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Xerxes, escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
f He acted in this manner at the instigation of the 
Magi, who were professed'enemies to temples and 
images. The second Zoroaster had thoroughly in¬ 
structed him in their religion, and made him a zeal¬ 
ous defender of it. ‘ Pliny informs us, that Os- 
tanes, the head of the Magi, and 'thg patriarch of 
that sect, who maintained its maxims and interests 
with the greatest violence, attended Xerxes upon 
this expedition against Greece. h This prince, as 
he passed through Babylon on his'return to Susa, 
destroyed also all the temples in that city, as he had 
done those of Greeca and Asia Minor; doubtless, 
through the same principle, and out of hatred to the 
sect of the Sabaeans, who made use of images in their 
divine worship, which was a thing utterly detested 
by the Magi. Perhaps also, the desire of making 
himself amends for the expences incurred in his 
Grecian expedition by the spoil and plunder of 
those temples, might be another motive that in¬ 
duced him to destroy them: for it is certain he 
found immense riches and treasure in them, which 
had been amassed- through the superstition of 
princes and people during a long series-of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set 
sail towards the HellespoiJt,* in order to possess 
themselves of the bridges which Xerxes had 
caused to be laid over that narrow passage, and 
which they supposed were still entire. But find¬ 
ing them broken down by tempestuous weather, 
Leotychides and his Peloponnesian forces returned 
towards their own country. As for Xanthippus, 
he staid with the Athenians and their Ionian con¬ 
federates, and they made themselves masters of 
Sestus and the Thracian Chersonesus, in which 
places they found great booty, and took a vast num¬ 
ber of prisoners. .After which, on the approach 
of winter, they returned to their own cities. 

f Cic. 1. ii. de Leg. n. 29. * Plin. 1. xxx. c. 1. 

k Arrian. 1. vii. 
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From this time all* the cities of Ionia revolted from Xerxes, 
the Persians, and having entered into a confederacy 
with the Grecians, most,of them preserved their 
liberty, during the time that empire subsisted. 


Sect. XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge 
of Amstris, the wife of Xerxes. 

- During the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis, A. M. 
he conceived a violent passion for the wife of his 3525. 
brother Masistes* who was a prince of extraordinary An £ ? g’ C ‘ 
merit, had always served the king with great zeal 
and fidelity, and had never ddhe any thing to dis¬ 
oblige him. The virtue of this lady, her great affec¬ 
tion and fidelity to lfer husband, made her inexo¬ 
rable to all the king’s solicitations. However, he still 
flattered himself, that by a profusion of favours and 
liberalities he might possibly gain upon her; and 
among other favours which he conferred upon her, 
he married his eldest son Darius, whom he intend¬ 
ed for his successor, to Artainta, this princess’s 
daughter, and ordered that the marriage should be 
consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But 
Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable, 
in spite of all his tenjpjations and attacks, imme¬ 
diately changed bis object, and fell passionately in 
love with her daughter, ,who did not imitate the 
glorious example' of her mother’s constancy and 
virtue. Whilst this intrigue was carrying on, 
Amestris, wife to Xerxes, presented him with a 
rich and magnificent robe of her own making. 
Xerxes, being extremely pleased with this robe, 
thought fit to put it on upoh the first visit he after¬ 
wards made to Artainta; and in conversation 
pressed her to let him know wjiat she desired he 
should do for her, assuring her at the same time, 
with an oath, that he woiild grant her whatever she 
asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him to 


1 Herod. 1. ix. c. 107—112. 
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Xerxes, give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreseeing 
the ill consequences that would necessarily ensue 
upon bk making her this,present, did all that be 
could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, and 
offered hgr any thing in the world in liqu of it. But 
not being able to prevail upon her, and thinking 
himself bound by the imprudent promise and oath 
' he had made to her, he gave her the robe. The 
lady no sooner received it, than she put it on, and 
wore it publicly by way of trophy. 

Amestris being confirmed in the suspicions she 
had entertained by this action, was enraged to the 
last degree. But instead of letting her vengeance 
fall upon the daughter, who was the only offender, 
she resolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom 
she looked upon as the author of the whole in¬ 
trigue, though she was entirely innocent of the 
matter. For the better executing of her purpose, 
she waited until the grand feast, which was every 
year celebrated on the king’s birth-day, and which 
was not far off; on which occasion the king, ac¬ 
cording to the established custom of the country, 
granted her whatever she demanded. This day 
then being come, the thing which she desired of his 
majesty was, that the wife of Masistes should be 
delivered into her hands.* 'Xerxes, who appre¬ 
hended the queen’s design, and who was struck 
with horror at the thoughts of it, as well out of re¬ 
gard to his brother, as cn account of the innocence 
of the lady, against whom he perceived his wife 
was violently exasperated, at first refused her re¬ 
quest, and endeavoured all he could fo dissuade 
her from it. But not. being able either to prevail 
upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution 
himself he at last yielded, and was guilty of com¬ 
plaisance equally Veak and cruel; making the in¬ 
violable obligations of justice and'humanity give way 
to die arbitrary laws of a custom, that had been esta¬ 
blished solely to give occasion for the doing of good, 
and for acts of beneficence mad generosity. In con- 
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.sequence then of this compliance, the lady was ap- Xerxes, 
prehended by the king’s guards, and delivered to 
Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, 
and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to 
the dogs in her own presence, and then,sent her 
home to her husband’s house in that mutilated and 
miserable condition; In the mean time Xerxes had 
sent for his brother, in order to prepare him for this 
melancholy and tragical adventure. He first gave 
him to understand, that he shbuld be glad he would 
put away his wife* and. to induce him thereto, offer- 
ed to give him one of his daughters in marriage 
in her stead. But Masistes, wjio was passionately 
fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himself to 
divorce her: whereimon Xerxes in- great wrath 
told him, that since he refused his daughter, he 
should neither have her nor his wife, and that he 
would teach him not to* reject the offers his master 
had made him; and with this inhuman reply dis¬ 
missed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the 
greatest anxiety, thinking he had reason to appre¬ 
hend the worst; be made all the haste he could 
home to see what had passed there during his 
absence. On his arrival he found his wife in that 
deplorable condition we have just been describing. 

Being enraged thereat to the degree we may natu¬ 
rally imagine, be assembled all his family, his ser-‘ 
vants and dependents, and set out with all possible 
expedition for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, 
determined, as soon as he arrived there, to raise an 
army and make war against the king, in order to 
avenge himsqlf, for his barbarous treatment. But 
Xerxes being informed of his hasty departure, and 
from thence suspecting his design, sent a party of 
horse to pursue him; which, having overtaken him, 
cut him in pieces, together with, his children and all 
his retinue. I do not know whether a more tragical, 
example ,of revenge than that which I have now re¬ 
lated, is to be found in history. 

vou HI. 
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X«n*. k The re is still another action, no less cruel nor 

impious than the former, related of Amestris. She 
caused fourteen children of the best families in Per- 
«ia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice, to the infernal 
gods, ou£of compliance with a superstitious custom 
practised by the Persians. 

1 Masistes being dead, Xerxe» gave the govern¬ 
ment of Bactriana to his second soil Hystaspes, who 
being by that means obliged to live at a distance 
from the court, gave his youngest brother Artax- 
t rxes the opportunity of ascending the throne to his 
disadvantage, after die death of their father, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

Here ends Herodotus’s history, viz. at the battle 
of Mycale, and the siege of tjie city of Sestos by the 
Athenians. 

Sect. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of 
their city , notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Lacedemonians. 

A.M. '"The war, commonly called the war of Media, 
a 35 J 5 C lasted but two .years, being terminated in 

n £ 7g * ' the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians, on 
• their return to their own country, sent for their wives 
and children, whom they Jiad committed to die care 
of their friends during the war, and began to think 
of rebuilding their city, which had been almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed by the Persians, and of surrounding 
it with strong walls, in order to secure it from future 
violence. The Lacedaemonians having intelligence 
of ibis, conceived a jealousy, and began to apprehend, 
that if Athens, winch was already very powerful by 
sea, should go on to increase her strength by land 
pfeo, she might take upon her in time to give laws to 
‘Sparta, and to deprive the latter of that authority 
hnd pre-eminence, whichshe had hitherto exercised 
'Over the rest of Greed. They therefore sent an 

*'flMMM.v&faai*. 1 Died. L xi. p.53. * Thticyd. 

Died. hxi.iip.SC. il. imkL l. li. fa 15. 
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embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which Xctxm. 
was to represent to them, that the common interest 
of Greece required, that there should be no forti¬ 
fied city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case 
of a second irruption, it should serve fore place of 
arms for the Persians, who would be sure to settle 
themselves in jt, Is they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infest the 
whole country, and to make themselves masters of 
it very speedily. Themistocles, who since the battle 
of Salamis was greatly considered and respected at 
Athens, easily penetrated into the real design of the 
Lacedaemonians, though it was gilded over with the 
specious pretext of the public good: but, as the lat¬ 
ter were able, w ith thetessistance of their allies, to hin¬ 
der the Athenians by force from carrying on the work, 
in case they should positively and absolutely refuse 
to comply with their demands, he advised the senate 
to make use of cunning and dissimulation as well as 
the Lacedaemonians. The answer therefore they 
made the envoys was, that they would send an em¬ 
bassy to Sparta, to satisfy the commonwealth with 
respect to their apprehensions and suspicions. The- ' 
mistocles caused himself to be nominated one of the 
ambassadors, and warned the senate not to let his col¬ 
leagues set ou t along with him, but to send thorn one 
after another, m order tog^in time for carrying on the 
tvorfc. The matter was executed pursuant to his ad¬ 
vice; and he accordingly went alone to Lacedaemon, 
tvhere he let a great many days pass without waking 
u pon the magistrates, or applying to the senate. And, 
upon their pressing him to do it, and asking him 
the reason why he deferred it so long, he an- 
J*®r, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, 

Jhttfoey might aH have their audience of die senate 
together, and seemed to be very ofuch surprised that 
• *° iong ^coming. . At length they ar- 

twed; but all came singly, and at a good distance of 
tone one from another. DuringaU this interval, the 
work was curled on at Athens with the etmvst fo¬ 
ci * 
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Xerxes. -dustry and vigour. The women, children, strangers, 
and slaves, were all employed in it: nor was it in¬ 
terrupted night or day. The Spartans were not ig¬ 
norant of the matter^and made great complaints of 
it to Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, 
and pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, 
in order to inform themselves better on the subject, 
desiring them not to give credit to vague and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time he 
secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan 
envoys as so many hostages, untifr he and his col¬ 
leagues were returned from their embassy, fearing, 
not without good reason, that they themselves might 
be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, 
when all his colleagues werf arrived, he desired 
an audience, and declared in full senate, that it 
was really true that the Athenians had- resolved to 
fortify their city with strong walls; that the work 
was almost completed; that they had judged it to 
be absolutely necessary for their own security, and 
for the public good of the allies; telling them at 
the same time, that, after the great experience they 
had had of the Athenian people’s behaviour, they 
could not well suspect them of being wanting in 
zeal for the common interest of their country; that 
as thebcondition and privileges of all the allies ought 
to be equal, it was just the Athenians should provide 
for their own safety by all the methods they judged 
necessary, as well as the other confederates: that 
they had thought of this expedient, and were in .a 
Condition to defend their city against whosoever 
should presume to attack it; and *tbat as for the 
Lacedaemonians, it wa# not much for their honour 
that they should desire to establish their power and 
superiority rather upon the weak and defenceless 
condition of their allies, than upon their own 
strength and valpur. The Lacedaemonians were 
extremely displeased with this discourse: but, either 

* Grimier cauigat cot, quid not* virtute, ted imbeciUitatt 
todorufr potcntiam queerer da. Justin. 1. ij. c. 15. 
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odt of a' sense of gratitude and esteem for the Athe- Xerxe*. 
niank who bad rendered,such important services to 
the country, or out of a conviction of their inability 
to.oppose-their enterprise, they dissembled their 
resentment; and the ambassadors on both sides, 
having all suitable honours paid them, returned to 
their respective cities; • 

"Themistocles, who had always his thoughts fixed 
upon raising and augmenting the power and glory of 
the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the city. He went on with the 
same vigorous application to gnishthe building and 
fortifications of the Pirieus: for-from the time 
that he had entered into office lie had begun that 
great work. Before his time they had no other port 
at Athens than that of Phalerus, which was neither 
very large nor commodious, and consequently not 
capable of answering the great designs of Themisto¬ 
cles. For this reason he had cast nis eye upon the 
Piraeus, which seemed to inyite him by its advanta¬ 
geous situation, and by the conveniency of its three 
spacious havens, that were capable of containing 
above four hundred vessels. This undertaking was 
prosecuted with so much diligence and vivacity, that 
the work was considerably advanced in a vqj-y little 
time. Themistocles likewise obtained a decree, that 
every year they should build twenty vessels for the 
augmentation of their fleet: and in order to engage 
a greater number of workmen and sailors to resort 
to Athens, he caused particular privileges andimmu- 
nities to be granted in their favour. His design was, 
as I have already observed^ to make the whole force 
of Athens maritime; in which he followed a very 
different scheme of politics from what had been 
pursued by their ancient kings, *who, endeavouring 
all thqy could to alienate the minds of tbe citizens 
from seafaring business and from war, and to make 
them apply themselves wholly to agriculture and to 


Thocjrd.. p. 62, '63. Diod. 1. xi. p. 32, 33. 
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peaceable employments, published ibis fable: that 
Minerva disputing with Npptune to know which of 
them should be declared patron of Attica, and give 
their name to the city newly built, she gained her 
cause by shewing her judges the branch of an olive- 
tree, the happy symbol oif peace apd plenty, which 
she had planted: w hereas Neptune had made a fiery 
horse, the symbol of war and confusion, rise out of 
Che earth before them. 

Sect. XIH. The black design of Themslocks 
rejected unanimously by the people of Athens. 
Aristides« condescension to the people. 

“Themistooles, who had conceived in his breast 
the design of supplanting the Laced aemouians, and of 
taking the government of Greece out of their hands, 
in order to put it into thosa of the Athenians, kept 
his eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that 
great project. And as he was not very nice or 
scrupulous in the choice of his measures, whatever 
tended towards the accomplishing of the end he had 
in view, he looked upon as just and lawful. On a 
certain day then he declared in a full assembly of the 
people, that he had planned a very important de¬ 
sign, but that he could ndt communicate it to the 
geopie ; because in ordef to ensure success it was 
necessary that it should be carried on with the 
greatest secrecy: he therefore desired they would 
appoint a person, to whom he might explain himself 
upon the matter in question. Aristides was unani¬ 
mously pitched upon by the whole assembly, and 
they referred themselves entirely to his opinion of ; 
the affair; so great a confidence had they both in his 
probity and prudence. Themistoclea, therefore, 
■having taken him Jside, told him, that the design be 
had conceived was to burirthe fleet belonging to the 
rest of the'Grecian states, which then lay in a neigh- 
, hooting port, acid that by tins means Athens would 


• Rlakii Tb<sa>i«t.p. l2i, 122. in Arirt. p- 332. 
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certainly become mistress pf all Greece. Aristides Xeanu* 
hereupon returned to the.assembly, and only de¬ 
clared to them, that indeed nothing could be more 
advantageous to the common pealth than Tfaemis- 
tocles’s project, but that at the same tim<; nothing 
could be more unjust. All the people unanimously, 
ordained, that ^Themistocles should entirely desist, 
from his project. We see in this instance, that it 
was not without some foundation that the title of 
Just was given to Aristides even in his lifetime: a 
title, says Plutaith, infinitely superior to all those 
which conquerors pursue with so much ardour, and 
which in some measure approximates a man to the 
divinity. 

1 know not whethqp all history can afford U S *, 
fact more worthy of admiration than this. It is Opt 
a company of philosophers (to. whom it costs nothing 
to establish fine maxims and sublime notions of 
morality in the schools) who determine on this oc¬ 
casion, that the consideration of profit and advan¬ 
tage ought never to prevail in preference to. what is 
honest and just. It is an entire people, who are 
highly interested in the proposal made to them, 
who are convinced that it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the welfare of the state, and who not¬ 
withstanding reject it fyith unanimous consent and 
without a moment’s hesitation, and that for this only 
reason, that it is contrary to justice. How black* 
and perfidious on the other hand was the design 
which Themistocles proposed, of burning the fleet 
of their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire 
peace, solely to aggrandize the power of the Athe¬ 
nians! Had be a hundred times the merit that is 
ascribed to him, this single action would be suffi¬ 
cient to sully all the brilliancy of bis glory. For it 
is the heart, tbqt is to say, integrity and probity, 
that constitutes true merit. 

I a«p sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges 
of things with great justness, does not seem, on this 
occasion, to condemn Themistocles. After having 
spoken of the works hebad constructed in the Piraeus, 
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Xerxes, he goeson to the fact in question, of which he says: 

’Thentistocles projected something stilx. greater, 
for the augmentation of tbeir maritime pmver. 

The Lacedaemonians having proposed in the coun¬ 
cil oftheAmphictyons, that all the cities, which had 
not taken arms against Xerxes, should be excluded 
from that' assembly, Themistoclel, M&ho was appre¬ 
hensive that if the Thessalians, the Argives, and the 
Thebans, were excluded that council, the Spartans 
would by that means become masters of the suffrages, 
and consequently determine all affairs according to 
their pleasure, made a speech in behalf of the cities 
whose exclusidh wa» proposed, and brought the de¬ 
puties that composed the assembly, over to his senti¬ 
ments. He represented to them, that the greatest 
part of the cities that had entered into the confederacy, 
which were but one-and-thirty in the whole, were 
very small and inconsiderable; that it would there¬ 
fore be a very strange, as well as a very dangerous 
proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece 
of their votes and places in the grand assembly of the 
nation, and by that'means suffer the august council 
of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction and 
influence of two or three of the most powerful cities, 
which for the future would give law to all the rest, 
and Would subvert and abolish that equality of power, 
which wasjustly regarded as the basis and soul of all 
republics. Themistocles, by this plain and open 
declaration of his opinion, drew upon himself the 
hatred of the Lacedaemonians, who from that time 
became his professed. enemies. He had also in¬ 
curred the displeasure of the rest of the allies, by 
the rigorous and rapacious manner in which he had 
exacted contributions fropn them. 

r When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, 
the people finding themselves in a state of peace 
and tranquillity, endeavoured by every method to get 
the government into their own hands, and to make 
the Athenian state an absolute democracy. This de- 

i M*T?oV ft Suvo ijfli;. Hut. in Themist. p. 12!?. 

1 Hat. in Afist. p. 332. 
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si<moftheirs,though planned with the utmost secrecy, Xerxes, 
did not escape the vigilance and penetration of Ari¬ 
stides, who saw all the consequences with which such 
an innovation would be attended. But, as he consi¬ 
dered on one hand, that the people were eatitled to 
some regard, on account of the valour they had shewn 
in'ali the battleg wliich had been lately gained] and on 
the other, that it would be ho easy matter to curb and 
restraiQ a people, who still in a manner bad theirarms' 
in their hands, and who were grown more insolent 
than ever from tReir victories; on these considera¬ 
tions, he thought it proper to observe measures with 
them, and to find out some medium to satisfy and 
appease them. He therefore passed a decree, by 
which it was ordained (that the offices of government 
should be open to all the citizens, and that the Ar- 
chons, who were the chief magistrates of the com¬ 
monwealth, and who used to be chosen only out of 
the richest of its members (viz.), from among those 
only who received at least five hundred medimni of 
grain as the produce of their lands, should for the 
future be elected indifferently from the general body 
of the Athenians without distinction. By thus giving, 
up something to the people, be prevented all dissen¬ 
sions and commotions, w hich might have proved fatal 
not only to the Atheniaif state but to all Greece. 

Sect. XIV. The Lacedaemonians lose the chief 
command through the pride and arrogance of 
Pausanias. 

The Grecians, encouraged by the happy success A. M. 
which had every where attended their' victorious 3528 - 
arms, determined to send a fleet to sea, in order to An ^ g 0, 
deliver such of their allies, as were still under the 
yoke of the Persians, out of their*hands. Pausanias 
was the commander of .the fleet for the Lacedae¬ 
monians; and Aristides, and Cirnon the son of 
Milfiadesj commanded for the Athenians. They first 

Tbucyd. 1. i. p. 03,84, 86. 
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Xeny* directed their Course to the isle of Cyprus, where 
they restored ell the cities to their liberty: then 
Steering towards the Hellespont, they attacked the 
city of Byzantium, ©f which they made themselves 
masters, ( and took a vast number of prisoners, a 
great part of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from tbis'time conceived thoughts 
of betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
upa of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end be caused a report tote spread among 
his troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he had 
committed to the guard and care of one of his offi¬ 
cers, bad made their escape by night, and were fled ; 
whereas he had set them at liberty himself, and sent 
a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 
deliver the city of Sparta, and all Greece, into his 
hands, on condition be woi^d give him his daughter 
in marriage. The king did not fail to give him a 
favourable answer, and to send him very large sums 
of money also, in order to win over as many of the 
Grecians as he should find disposed to enter into 
bis designs. The person he appointed to manage 
this intrigue with him was Artabazus; and in order 
to enable him to transact the matter with the greater 
ease ^pd security, he made him governor of all the 
sea-coasts of Asia Minor. 

* * Pausanias, who was 'already dazzled with the 
prospect of his future greatness, began from this 
moment to change his whole conduct and be¬ 
haviour. The poor, modest, and frugal way of 
liying at Sparta ; the subjection to rigid and austere 
laws, which neither spared nor respected any man, 
but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to 
the greatest as to those of the meanest condition; 
aU this became insupportable to Pausanias. He 
canid not bear the.thoughts of going back to Sparta, 
after having possessed such high commands and 


• flat; ip Ariit p. 332, 333. 
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employments, to return to a state of equality, that Ymrr. 
would confound him with the meenest of the citi- 
sens; and this was his inducement to enter into a 
treaty with the barbarians. entirely laid aside 
the manners and behaviour of his country; assumed 
both the dress and haughtiness of the Persians, and 
imitated them in *all their expensive luxury and 
magnificence. He treated the allies with insufifeiv 
able rudeness and insolence; never spoke to thf 
officers but with menaces a.nd arrogance; required 
extraordinary honours to be paid to him, and by 
his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion 
odious to all the confederates. On the.other hand, 
the courteous, affable, and engaging deportment 
of Aristides and Cimon; an infinite remoteness 
from all imperious and haughty airs, which tend 
only to alienate the affections; a gentle, kind, and 
beneficent disposition, which shewed itself in all 
their actions, and which served to temper the 
authority of their commands and to render it both 
easy and amiable; the justice and humanity, con¬ 
spicuous in every thing they did ; the great care 
they took to offend no person whatsoever, and 
to do kind offices to all about them: all this 
hurt Pausanias exceedingly, by the contrast of 
their opposite characters, and increased the ge¬ 
neral discontent. At last, this dissatisfaction pub¬ 
licly broke out; and all the allies deserted him, 
and put themselves under the command and pro¬ 
tection of the Athenians. Thus did Aristides, says 
Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity 
and gentleness, which be opposed to the arrogant* 
and roughness of Pausanias, and by inspiring 
pimon Ms colleague with the same sentiments, 
insensibly draw off the minds of the allies from the 
Lacedaemonians without their perceiving it, ppd at 
length deprived them gf tlfe .command• pot by open 
force, or by sending out armies and fleets against 
them, and still less by making use of apy artifice or 
perfidious practices; but by the wisdom find 
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Xerxet. ration of his conduct, and by rendering the govern¬ 
ment of the Athenians amiable. 

It must be confessed at the same time, that die 
Spartan people on'this occasion shewe<Ta greatness 
of souhtnd a spirit of moderation, that can never he 
sufficiently admired. For when they wereconvinced, 
that their commanders, grew haughty and insolent 
from their too great authority, they willingly re¬ 
nounced the superiority, which they had hitherto 
exercised over the rest of the Grecians,and forbore 
sending any more of their generals to command the 
Grecian artpies: choosing rather, adds the historian, 
to have their*citizftis wise, modest, and submissive 
to the discipline and laws of the commonwealth, 
■than to maintain their pre-eminence and superiority 
over all the other Grecian states. 


Sect. XV. Pausanias's secret conspiracy with the 
Persians. His death. 

A. M. Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan 
3529. commonwealth received on all hands against Pau- 
An «s' C ’ sanias, they recalled him home to give an account 
of bis conduct. But not having sufficient evidence 
tocqpvict him of having dirtied on a correspondence 
with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on 
' this first trial ; after which he returned of his own 
private authority, and without the consent and ap¬ 
probation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, 
from whence he continued to carry on his secret 
practices with Artabazus. But, as he was still guilty 
of many violent and.unjust proceedings whilst he 
resided there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the 
place; from whence he retired to Colon®, a small 
city of the Troadt There he received an order from 
the Ephori to return to*Sparta, on pain of being 
declared, in case of disobedience, a public enemy 

■JTjucyd. Li. p. 88—89. Died. 1. xi. p. 34—38, . Cor. 
Ntep. ffl Pausan. 
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and traitor to his country. He complied with the Xerx.es. 
summons and went home, hoping he should still be 
able to bring himself off by dint of money. On his 
arrival he was committed to prison, and was soon 
afterwards brought again upon his trial befpre the 
judges. The charge brought against him was sup¬ 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong 
presumptions. Several of his own slaves confessed 
that he had promised to give them their liberty, in 
case they would enter into his designs, and serve him 
with fidelity and zeal in the Execution of his projects. 

But, as it was the custom for the Ephori never to pro¬ 
nounce sentence of death agains^a Spartan, without 
a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his charge, 
they looked upon the evidence against him as insuf¬ 
ficient; and the more so, as he was of the royal fa¬ 
mily, and was actually invested with the administra¬ 
tion of the regal office; fof Pausanias exercised the 
function of king, as being the guardian and nearest 
relation to Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a 
second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want 
of clear and plain evidence against the offender, a 
certain slave, who was called the Argilian, came to 
them, and brought thetn*a letter, written by Pau¬ 
sanias, himself to the king of Persia, which the slave 
was to have carried and delivered.to Artabazus. It 
must be observed by the way, that this Persian go¬ 
vernor and Pausanias had agreed together, imme¬ 
diately to put to death all the couriers they mutually 
sent to one another, as soon as their packets or mes¬ 
sages were delivered, that there might be no possi¬ 
bility left of tracing out or dfscovering their corre¬ 
spondence. The Argilian, whosaw none ofhis fellow- 
servants, that had been sent, return back ageing had 
some suspicion; and whenitcame to his turn.to go, 
he opened the letter he was intrusted with, in which 
Artabazus was positively desired to kill him as soon 
a# bp bad delivered it. This was the letter the slave 
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Xtmf. pot into the hands of the Ephori; who still thought 
evert this.proof insufficient in the eye of the law, and 
therefore endeavoured te corroborate it by the test!* 
tootsy of Pausanias himself. The slave, in concert 
with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at 
Twtrarus, as to a secure asylum. Two small closets 
had been purposely made there, in which the Ephori 
and some Spartans bid‘themselves. The instant 
Pausanias was informed that the Argilian had fled to 
this temple, he hasted thither, to enquire the reason. 
The slave confessed that he bad Opened the letter; 
and that finding by the contents of it he was to be 
put to death,.he h%d fled to that temple to save his 
life. As Pausanias could not deny the feet, he made 
the best excuse he could; prpmised the slave a great 
reward; and obliged him to engage not to mention 
what had passed between them to any person what¬ 
soever. Pausanias then Jeft him. 

Pamamas’s guilt was now but too evident. The 
moment he Was returned to the city, the Ephori 
were resolved to seise him. From the aspect of one 
of those magistrates, and from a signal which he made 
him, be plainly perceived that some evil design was 
meditated against him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmost speed to the temple of Pallas, called Cbalcio- 
eoes. near that place, Oat into it before the pur¬ 
suers oonld overtake him. The entrance was imme¬ 
diately stopped up with great stones; and history in¬ 
forms us, that the criminal’s mother was toe first who 
brought one. They also took off the roof ofthecha- 
pel,md, as the Ephori did not dare to take him oat 
ef it by foree, because this would have been a vio¬ 
lation ef that Beared asylum, they resolved to leave 
him exposed totbe inclemencies of the weather, and 
t c cort ha^y he wan starred to death. However, 
ft few minutes "before he died, they drew him 
out of dm temple. His.corpae was buried sot for 
from that place: but the oracle ef Delphi, which 
they consulted soon after, declared, that to appease 
the anger of the geddoss, who was justly o f cad ed 
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OD account of the violation of her temple, two statues 36—4 
must be set up there in honour of Pausanias, which 
Was done accordingly. 

_ Such was the end of Pausanjas, whose wild am¬ 
bition had stifled id him ell sentiments of 4 prebity, 
honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of 
hatred and aversion for the barbarians: sentiments 
which, in some measure,* were innate in all the 
Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedaemonians. 


Sect. XVI. Thenustockb, being prosecuted by the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, as an accomplice 
in Pausanias's conspiracy, flies for shelter to 
king Admetus. 


x Themistocles was Wso implicated in the charge A. m. 
brought against Pausanias. He was tben in exile. 3531.’ 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire of Ant> J - c - 
arbitrary pOwer, had ma*de him very odious to ins 47 3 ‘ 

fellow-citizens. He had built, very near his house, a 
temple dedicated to Diana, under the tide of Diana 
Aristobula, that is to say, the giver of good counsel; 
as hinting to the Athenians, that he hadgiten good 
counsel to their city and to all Greece; and he also 
had placed his statue in it, which was standing in Plu¬ 
tarch’s time. It appeased, says he, from this statue, 
diat his physiognomy was as heroic as Ins valour. 

Finding that men listened with pleasure to all the* 
calumnies which his enemies spread against him, in 
order to silence them, be was for ever expatia ting, in 
all public assemblies, on the sendees he had done 
his country. As they werCatiast tired with -hearing 
him repeat the same thing so often, Haul says he 
to them, are you weary of ftaxmyf.good offices fre¬ 
quently done you by the tame persons? lie did not 
consider, that putting them so often in mind * of 


* Tbocyd. 
Com. Nsp. to 


j. -p. 89, 90. *Iut. in Thtmiit p. 123, l2*. 
fetoist. c. ViiL 


, *Boc mokttum at. Nam itthae commemoratio avati txpro- 
vratto at immemoru teOtfch. tta MUtbAkdr. 
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Xerxes, his services, was in a manner reproaching them with 
their having forgotten them, which was hot very 
civil; and he seemed not to know, that the surest 
way to acquire applause, is to leave the bestowing of 
it to others, and to resolve to do such, things only 
as are praise*worthy; and that a frequent mention 
of one’s own virtue and exalted ^actions, is so far 
from appeasing envy, that it only ibflaines it. 

1 Themistocles, after having been banished from 
Athens, by the ostracism, withdrew to Argos! He 
was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a trai¬ 
tor who had conspired against his country. He had 
at first concealed his machinations from Themisto¬ 
cles, though he was one of his best friends; but as 
soon as be saw that he was expelled his country, and 
highly resented that injury, he disclosed his projects 
to him, and pressed him to join in them. To induce 
him to comply, he shewed him the letters which the 
king of Persia wrote to him; and endeavoured to 
animate him against the Athenians, by painting their 
injustice and ingratitude in the strongest colours. 
However, Themistocles rejected with indignation the 
proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily 
to take any part in his schemes: but then he con¬ 
cealed what had passed between them, and did not 
discover the enterprise be*had formed; whether 
it was that he imagined Pausanias would renounce 
•it of himself, or was persuaded that it would be 
discovered some other way; it not being {Possible 
for so dangerous and ill-concerted an enterprise to 
be successful. 

After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other 
things were found among his papers, which excited 
violent suspicions of Tfiemistocles. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians sent deputies to Athens to accuse and have sen¬ 
tence of death passed upon him; and such of the 
citizens who envied him joined these accusers. Ari¬ 
stides had now a fair opportunity of revenging him- 

v Plat, ta Themut. p. 112. 
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self on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had Xsms. 
received from him, had his soul been capable of so 
cruel a satisfaction; but helrefused absolutely to join 
in so horrid a combination; beftig as little inclined 
to delight in the misfortunes of his' adversary, as he 
had before been to regret his successes. Themisto* 
cles answered by letters all foe calumnies with which 
he was charged; and represented to the Athenians, 
that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and bis 
temper was such as would not suffer him to be lord¬ 
ed over by others, it was highly improbable that he 
should have a design to deliver up himself, and all 
Greece, to enemies and barbaritms. 

In the mean time the people, wrought upon by his 
accusers, sent some persons to seize him and bring 
him home, that he might be tried by the council of 
Greece. Themistocles, having timely notice of it, 
went into the island ofCoreyra, to whose inhabitants 
he formerly had done some service: however, not 
thinking himself safe there, he fled to Epirus; and 
finding himself still pursued by the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, in despair he adopted a verydanger- 
ous plan, which was, to fly to Admetus king of the 
Molossians for refuge. This prince having formerly 
desired the aid of the Atjiejiians, and being refused 
with ignominy by Themistocles, who at that tfme 
presided in the government, had retained the deepest 
resentment on that account, and declared that he 
would revenge himself, should a favourable opportu¬ 
nity ever occur. But Themistocles, imaginingthat in 
the unhappy situation of Ins affairs, the recent envy 
of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the 
ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to run the 
hazard of it. When he came into the palace of that 
monarch, upon being informed thatjhe was absent, 
he addressed himself to the queen, who repeived him 
very graciously, and instructed him in the manner in 
which it was proper for him to make his request Ad¬ 
metus being returned, Themistocles takes the king’s 
ion in his arms, seats himself on his health amidst his 

VOL. HI. U 
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Xerxes. household gods, and there, telling him who he was, 
and the cause why he fled to him for refuge, he im¬ 
plores his clemency, owris that his life is in his hand, 
entreats him to foi^et the past; and represents to 
him, thaft no action can be more worthy of a great king 
than to exercise clemency. Admetus, surprised and 
moved with compassion in seeing p,t his feet, in%o 
humble a posture, the greatest man of all Greece, 
and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him immedi¬ 
ately from the ground, t^nd promised to protect him 
against all his enemies. Accordingly, when theAthe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians came to demand him, he 
refused absolutely to deliver up a person who had 
taken refuge in his palace, in the fifm persuasion 
that it would be a sacred and .inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of 
his friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to send them to him; 
for which that person was some time after seized and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themistocles’s 
effects, his friends secured the greatest part of them 
for him, which they afterwards found an opportunity 
to remit to him in his retirement; but all that could 
be discovered, which amounted to a hundred * ta¬ 
lents, was carried to the public treasury. When he 
entered upon the administration of the republic, he 
was not worth three talents.. I shall leave this illus¬ 
trious exile for some time in the court of king Ad¬ 
metus, to resume the sequel of this history. 

Sect. XVII. Aristides's' disinterested admini¬ 
stration of the public treasure. His death and 
eulogium. 

1 1 have before observed, that the command of 
Greece had passed from Sparta to the Athenians. 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed 
contributed some sums of money towards carrying 
on tho expenqe of the war against the barbarians; 

Plat, in Arist. p. 333, 334. Djod. L xi. p. 36. 

A hundred thousand crowns french, about -22,5001. ster. 
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but this assessment had always occasioned great Xerxe*. 
feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal 
proportion. It was thought proper, under this new 
government, to lodge in the fsland of Delos the 
common treasure of Greece; to enact new regula¬ 
tions with regard to the public moneys; and to lay 
such a tax as might be regulated according to the 
revenue of each city and state; in order that the ex- 
pences being equally borne by the several members 
who composed the body of the allies, no one might 
have reason to murmur. The great point was, to 
find a person capable of discharging faithfully an 
employment of such delicacy Vnd attended with 
such danger fcnd difficulty, the due administration 
of which so nearly concerned the public welfare. 

All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides; accord¬ 
ingly they invested him with full powers, and ap¬ 
pointed him to levy a tax'on each of them, relying 
entirely on his wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. 

* He presided over the treasury with the fidelity and 
disinterestedness of a man, who looks upon it as a 
capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of 
another's property; with the care and activity of 
a father of a family, whp jpanages his own estate ; 
apd with the caution and integrity of a person, who 
considers the public moneys as sacred. In fine, 
he succeeded in what is equally difficult and extra¬ 
ordinary, viz. in acquiring the love of all, in an office 
in which he that escapes the public odium gains a 

t reat point. Such is the glorious character which 
eneca gives of a person charged with an employ¬ 
ment of almost the same kind, und the noblest eulo- 
giurn that can be given of such as administer the pub¬ 
lic revenues. It is the exact picture qf Aristides. He 
discovered so much probity and wisdom in the ex- 

* Tif quidem orbit terrurum rationet administras; tarn absii• 
neirter quam alicnas, torn diligenter quhm tutu, ram religiose qudm 
publicas. In officio amorem consequerit, in quo odium vitare dif- 
finlc ett. Senec. lib. de Brevit. Vjt cap.xviii. 

H 2 
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Xerxes, excise of this Office, that no man complained; and 
those times were considered ever after as the golden 
age, that is, the period in which Greece had attain* 
ea its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. And, 
indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in the whole, at 
'four hundred and sixty * talents,iwas raised by Pe¬ 
ricles to six hundred, and soon after to thirteen 
hundred talents: not that the expences of the war 
were increased, but because the treasure was em¬ 
ployed to very useless purposes* in manual distri¬ 
butions to the Athenians, in solemnizing of games 
and festivals,>in building of temples and public edi¬ 
fices ; not to mention, that the hands of those who 
superintended the treasury were not always so clean 
and uncorrupt as those cl Aristides. This wise and 
equitable conduct secured him, to the latest poste¬ 
rity, the glorious surnanje of the Just. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Ari¬ 
stides, which shews that the Greeks (and the same 
may be said of the Romans) had a Very narrow and 
imperfect idea of justice. They confined the exer¬ 
cise of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society; 
and acknowledged that individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several maxims in their inter¬ 
course with each other* but with regard to their 
country, to the republic (their great idol, to which 
They referred every thing), they thought m a quite 
Afferent manner, and imagined themselves obliged 
to sacrifice to it, through principle, not only their 
"lives and possessions, but even their religion and 
the most sacred engagements, in contempt of the 
'most solemn oaths.. This will appear evidently in 
'What I r am no w going to relate. 

* After the assessment of the contributions, of 
which T have j ast spoken, Aristides having settled the 
sever alarficles of the alliance, made the confederates 
take an oath to observe them punctually, and be him¬ 
self sworein the name of the Athenians; and when 

Vftut !nAriitp.SS 3 ,SlTt. 

* The talent is worth a thousand French crowns; or about 
StSS l stoslisf. 
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denouncing the curses which always accompanied Xerxes, 
the oaths, ne threw into the sea, pursuant to the 
usual custom, large barsbf red-hot iron. But the 
ill state of the Athenian affair# forcing them after¬ 
wards to infringe some of those articles, and to go¬ 
vern a little mor§ arbitrarily, he entreated them to 
transfer those curses on trim, and exonerate them¬ 
selves thereby of the punishment due to suqh as had 
forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to 
it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. Theo¬ 
phrastus tells us, that in general (these words are 
borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, in all mat¬ 
ters relating to himself or the pftblic,'prided himself 
upon displaying the most impartial and rigorous jus¬ 
tice, used to act, during his administration, in several 
instances, according as the exigency of affairs and 
the welfare of his country might require; it being his 
opinion, that a government, in order to support itself, 
is, on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to in¬ 
justice, ofwhich hegives the following example. One 
day, as the Athenians were debating in their council, 
about bringing to their city, in opposition to the ar¬ 
ticles of the treaty, the common treasures of Greece 
which were deposited in Delos: the Samians hav¬ 
ing opened the debate^ when it was Aristides’s turn 
to speak, he said, that tne removal of the treasure 
was an unjust action, but useful, and made this opi-. 
nion take place. This incident shews, with bow 
great obscurity and error the pretended wisdom 
of the heathens was overspread. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt 
for riches than Aristides had. Themistocles, who 
was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, hearing Aristides applauded for the no¬ 
ble disinterestedness with which he managed the 
public Measures, did but laugh at it ; and said, that 
tbe praises bestowed updn him for it, shewed that 
he possessed no greater merit than that of a strong 
box, which faithfully preserves all the moneys that 
are shut up in it, without retaining any. This low 
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Xerxes, sneer was by way of revenge for a stroke of raillery 
that had stung him to the^quick. Themistocles one 
day saying, that, in iiis opinion, the greatest quali¬ 
fication ^general could possess, was to be able to 
foresee the designs of an enemy: “ This qualifica- 
“ tion,” replied Aristides, “is necessary; but there 
“ is another no less noble and worth r y of a general, 
“ that is, to have clean hands, and a soul superior 
“ to venality and views of interest.” Aristides might 
very justly answer Themistocles* in this manner, 
since he was really very poor, though he had pos¬ 
sessed the highest employments in the state. He 
seemed to have an innate love for poverty; and so 
far from being ashamed of itj he thought it reflect¬ 
ed as much glory on him, as all the trophies and 
victories he had won. History gives us a shining 
instance of this. t 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and 
the most wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap¬ 
pear before the judges. The accuser, laying very lit¬ 
tle stress on the cause itself, reproached him especi¬ 
ally with permitting Aristides, and his wife and child¬ 
ren, to live in poverty, at a time when he himself 
rolled in riches. Callias, perceiving that these re¬ 
proaches made a strong impression on the judges, 
summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
•lie had notoften pressed him toaccept of large sums of 
money; and whether he had not obstinately refused 
to accept of his offer, giving for answer, that he had 
more reason to boast of his poverty, than Callias of 
his riches: that many persons were to be found who 
made a good use of their wealth, but that there 
were few who bore their poverty with magnanimity 
and even w ith joy •, and that none had cause to blush 
at their condition, but such as had reduced themselves 
to it by thejr idleness, their intemperance, their pro-. 
fusion, or dissolute conduct. b Aristides declared 
that his kinsman had told nothing but the truth; 
and added, that a man whose frame of mind is such, 

* tlut. in com par. Arist. & Caton. p. 355. 
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as to suppress every wish for superfluities, and who Xerxes, 
confines the wants of lif§ jvithin the. narrowest li¬ 
mits ; besides its freeing him fjom a thousand im¬ 
portunate cares, and leaving him so much master of 
his time, as to devote it entirely to the public; it 
approximates hian, in some measure, to the Deity, 
who is wholly Void of cares or wants. There was 
no man in the assembly, but, at his leaving it, would 
have chosen to be Aristides, though so poor, rather 
than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious 
testimony to Aristides’s virtue^ for .which he looks 
upon him as infinitely superior to all the illustrious 
men who were his contemporaries. Themistocles, 

Cimon, and Pericles 1[says he), filled indeed their 
city with splendid edifices, with porticos, statues, 
rich ornaments, and other vain superfluities of that 
kind; but Aristides did’all that lay in his power to 
enrich every part of it w ith virtue: now, to raise q 
city to true happiness, it must be made virtuous^ 
not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in 
Aristides’s life, which, though of the simplest kind, 
reflects the greatest honour on him, and may serve as 
an excellent lesson. is in that beautiful c treatise, 
in which he enquires, whether it is proper for ofd men 
to concern themselves with affairs of government f 
and where he points out admirably well, the various 
services they may do the state, even in an advanced 
age.' We are not to fancy, says he, that in order to 
render services to one’s fellow-citizens, it is neces¬ 
sary to make great exertions, to harangue the people, 
to preside in the government, or to head armies: an 
old man, whose mind is informed with wisdom, may; 
without going from his house, exorcise a kind of ma* 
gistracy in it, which, though secret and obscure, is not 
therefore the less important; and that is, in training 
up youth by good counsel, teaching them the various 
springs of policy, and the path they ought to pursue 
• « Pag. 705,707. 
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Xerxes. in the management of public affairs. Aristides, adds 
Plutarch, was not alway^in office, but was always 
of service to his coqptry. His house was a public 
school of virtue, wisdom, and politics. It was open 
to all young Athenians who were lovers of virtue, 
and these used to consult him as an> oracle. He gave 
them the kindest reception, heard 'them with pa¬ 
tience, instructed them with familiarity; and en¬ 
deavoured, above all things, to animate their cou¬ 
rage, and inspire them with confidence. It is ob¬ 
served particularly that Cimon, afterwards so fam¬ 
ous, was obliged to him for this important service. 

Plutarch * divided the life of statesmen into three 
ages. In the first, he would have them learn the prin¬ 
ciples of government; in thd second, reduce them 
to practice; and in the third, instruct others. 

" History does not mention the exact time when, 
nor place where, Aristides'died; but then it pays a 
^glorious testimony to his memory, when it assures 
us, that this great man, who had possessed the high¬ 
est employments in the republic, and had the abso¬ 
lute disposal of its treasures, died poor, and did not 
leave money enough to defray the expences of his 
funeral ; so that the government was obliged to bear 
the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 
daughters were married, and Lysimacbus his son was 
eubsisted at the expence of the Prytaneum; which 
also gave the daughter of the latter, after his death, 
the pension with which those were honoured who 
bad been victorious at the Olympic games. Plu¬ 
tarch relates, on this occasion, the liberality of the 
Athenians in favour of the posterity of Ariitogiton 
their deliverer, who had fallen, to decay; and he 
adds, that even in his tune (almost six-hundred years 
after )the same goodness ami liberality still subsisted. 

4 Hut. in Arist p. SS 4 , 3S5. „ 

* fie applies on this occasion die eastern used in Rome, 
Whsrs the Vestsk spent the first Sen yean in learning their 
oftoe, and this was a hind of noviciate; the next ten yean 
they employed in the exercise of their functions, and the last 
ten in instructing the young novices in them. 
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It is glorious for a city, to have preserved for so Xet*m> 
many centuries its geoert^ity and gratitude; and a 
strong motive to animate individuals, who were 
assured that their children would enjoy the rewards 
which death might prevent themselves from receiv¬ 
ing. It was delightful to see the remote posterity of 
the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, 
who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but 
the glory of their actions, maintained for so many 
ages at the expence of the public, in consideration 
of the services which their families bad rendered the 
state. They lived in this manper with much mors 
honour, and called up the remembrance of their 
ancestors with much greater splendor, than a multi¬ 
tude of citizens, whoseiatkers had been anxious only 
to leave them great estates, which generally do not 
long survive those who raised them, and often leave 
to their posterity nothing but the odious remem¬ 
brance of the injustice and oppression by which 
they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have done 
to Aristides, is the having bestowed on him the glo¬ 
rious title of the Jutt. He gained it, not by one 
particular occurrence of his life, but by the whole 
tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch mqjces a 
reflection on this occasion, which, being very remark¬ 
able, 1 think it incumbent on me not to omit 

f Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this 
judicious author, that for which he was most re¬ 
nowned was his justice; because this virtue is ot 
most general use; its benefits extend to a greater 
number of persons; and it is the foundation, and in 
a manner the soul, of every’public office and em¬ 
ployment. Hence it was that Aristides, though in 
low circumstances, and of mean extraction, merited 
the title of Just; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or ratiier truly divine; but one of which princes 
are seldom ambitious, because they are ignorant of 
it* beauty end excellency. They choose rather to 
f Plat in vit Arid. p. 921, 322. 
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Xerxes, be Called * the takers of Cities, the thunderbolts of 
war, victors and conquerors, and sometimes even 
eagles-and lions; preferring the vain honour of 
pompou§ titles, which convey no other idea than 
violence and slaughter, to the solid glory of those 
expressive of goodness and virtue. • They do not 
know, continues Plutarch, that of the three chief 
attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boast them¬ 
selves the image, 1 mean, immortality, power, 
and justice; that of these three 'attributes, the first 
of which excites our admiration and desire, the se¬ 
cond fills us with thread and terror, and the third 
inspires us with love and respect; this last is the 
only one truly and personally communicated to 
man, and the only one that can conduct him to the 
other two; it being impossible for man to become 
truly immortal and powerful, but bybeing just. 

A. m. Before I resume the sequel of this history, it may 
3532 . not be improper to observe, that it was about this 
A. Rom. period that the fame of the Greeks, who were still 
■ more renowned for the wisdom of their polity than 
the glory of their victories, induced the Romans to 
have recourse to their lights and knowledge. Rome, 
formed under kings, was in want of such laws as 
werev necessary for the good government of a com¬ 
monwealth. # For this purpose the Romans sent 
deputies to copy the law s of the cities of Greece, 
and particularly those of Athens, which were still 
better adapted to the popular government that had 
been established after the expulsion of the kings. 
On this model, the ten magistrates, called Decem¬ 
viri , who were invested with absolute authority, 
digested the laws of the Twelve Tables, which are 
the basis of the Roman law. 

* Poliorcetcs, Cerfunus, Nicator. 

*.Missi legati Aihenas,jussigue inclUas leges Solonis describere, 
et aliarum Gracia civitatum .instima, mores, jaraque noscere. 
Decern tabularum leges perlata sunt (quibus adjectee posted duct) 
qui nunc quoque in hoc immenso aliarum super alias privatarum 
legum cum'ulo, forts omnis publici privatique est juris. Liv. 1. iii. 
n. 31 & 34. 
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Sect. XVIII. Death of Xerxes, who is killed by 
Artabanus. His character. 

The ill success qf Xerxes in his expedition against Xerxes, 
the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at A -, M * 
length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts Anf J* C 
of war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely 473. 
to luxury and easg,-and was studious of nothing but 
his pleasures. Artabanus, a native of Hyrcania, 
captain of his guards, who had long been one of his 
chief favourites, found that thfe dissolute conduct 
had drawn upon him the contempt of his subjects. 

He therefore imagined that this would be a favour¬ 
able opportunity to conspire against his sovereign; 
and he carried his ambitious views so far as to flat¬ 
ter himself with the hop£s of succeeding him in the 
throne, 1 It is very likely, that he was excited to 
the commission of-this crime, from another motive. 

Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his 
eldest son, but for what cause history is silent. As 
this order had been given at a banquet, and when 
the company was heated with wine, be did not 
doubt but that Xerxes* gould forget.it, and there¬ 
fore was not in haste to obey it: however, h2 was 
mistaken, for the king complained of his disobe¬ 
dience, which made Artabanus dread his resent¬ 
ment, and therefore he resolved to prevent him. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of 
the eunuchs of the palace, and high-chamberlain, 
to engage in his conspiracy; and by his means en¬ 
tered the chamber where the*king lay, and murder¬ 
ed him in his sleep. He then went immediately 
to Artaxerxes, the third son of Jverxes. lie in¬ 
formed him of the murder, charging Darius his 
eldest brother with it; as if impatience to .ascend 

h ,Ctes. c. ii. Diod. 1. xi. p. 52. Justin. I. iii. c. I. 

■Arist. Polit. I. v.c. 10. p. 404. 

'* This was not Artabanus the vmcie of Xerxes. 
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Xerxes, the throne had prompted him to that execrable 
deed. He added, that to ( secure the crown to him¬ 
self, he was resolvent to murder him also, for which 
reason it would be absolutely necessary for him to 
keep upon his guard. These words having made 
the impression on Artaxerxes, jwho was still a 
youth, which Artabanus desired, bo went immedi¬ 
ately into his brother’s apartment, where, being 
assisted by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered 
' him. Hystaspes, Xerxes’s second son, was next 
heir to the crown after Darius; but as he was then 
in Bactriana, of which he was governor, Artabanus 
seated Artaxerxes on the throne, with the design of 
suffering him to enjoy it no longer than till he had 
formed a faction strong enough to drive him from it, 
and ascend it himself. His great authority had 
gained him a multitude of dependants; besides this, 
he had seven sons, who we*re tall, handsome, strong, 
courageous, and raised to the highest employments 
in the empire. The aid he hoped to receive from 
them, was the chief motive of his raising his views 
so high. 'But whilst he was attempting to complete 
his design, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot 
by Megabyzus, who had married one of his sisters, 
endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him be¬ 
fore lie had an opportunity of putting his treason 
in execution. His death established this prince in 
thepossession of the kingdom. 

Inus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was 
one of the most powerful princes that ever lived. It 
would be needless for me to anticipate the reader, 
with respect tp the judgment he ought to form of 
him . We see him Surrounded with whatever » 

C test and most brilliant in the opinion of man- 
: the most extensive empire at that time in the 
world; immense treasures, and forces both by land 
and sea, whose number* appears incredible. All 
these things, however, are round him, not in him, 
mid add no lustre to bis natural qualities: but, by 
a blindness too common to princes and great men, 
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born in the midst of abundance, heir to boundless Xante*, 
power, and a lusfcife that had cost him nothing, he 
had accustomed himself tb judge of his own talents 
and personal merit, from the exterior of his exalted 
station and rank. He disregards the wisa counsels 
of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who 
alone had courage enough to speak truth to him ; 
and he abandons himself to courtiers, the adorers 
of his fortune, whose whole study it was to soothe 
his passions. He proportions, and pretends to. 
regulate, the success of his enterprises, by the ex¬ 
tent of his power. The slavish submission of so 
many nations no longer soothes his*ambition; and 
disgusted with too easy an obedience, he takes 
pleasure in exercising his power over the elements, 
in cutting his way through mountains, and making 
them navigable; in chastisipg the sea for having 
broken down his bridge? and in foolishly attempting 
to shackle the waves, by throwing fetters into them. 

Puffed up with a childish vanity and a ridiculous 
pride, he looks upon himself as die arbiter of na¬ 
ture : he imagines, that not a nation in the world 
will dare to wait Ids arrival; and fondly and pre¬ 
sumptuously relies on the millions of men and ships 
which he drags hfter him. But when, after the 
battle of Salamis, he beholds the sad ruins, the 
shameful remains, of bis numberless troops scat¬ 
tered over all Greece; * he then is sensible of the 
wide difference between an army and a crowd of 
men. In a Word, to form a right judgment of 
Xerxes, we need but contrast him with a plain 
citraen tif Athens, a Miltiades, Themistoctes, or 
Aristides. In the latter we find all the good sense, 
prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatness of 
soul; in foe former we see nothing but vanity, pride, 
■obstinacy; the meanest mid mbst grovelling senti- 
Btetrts, wad sometimes foe most horrid barbarity. 

* Stratiuqucper totampassim Grttciam Xerxes intelleiit.guan- 
tum'mbxxirtU* turbu'damtt. <Stnac. da Berref. I. vi. c. 38. 
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CHAP. f. 

THIS chapter includes thp history of the Persians 
and Greeks, from the beginning of the reign of 
Artaxerxes to the Peloponnesian war, which began 
in the 42d year of that king’s reign. 


Sect. I. Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artaba- 
nus, and that of Hystaspes his elder brother. 

The Greek historians give this prince the surname 
of Longimamis. Strabo * says, it was because his 
hands were so long, that when he stood upright he 
could touch his knees with them; but according to 
b Plutarch, it was because his right hand was longer 
than bis left Had it not been for this blemish, he 
would have been the most graceful man of his age- 
He.was still more remarkable for his goodness and 
generosity. He reigned, about forty-nine years. 

‘Although ArtaJcerxes, by the death of Artaba- 
nus, was delivered from a dangerous competitor, 
there still were two obstacles in his way, before he 

* Lib, xv. p. 735. * In Artur, p; 101<1. *Gtw.«»•«*.■ 
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could establish hims*elf in the qu iet possession of his Artax. 
throne; one of which was his brother Hystaspes-, Longim; 
governor of Bactriana; $nd the other, the faction 
of Artabanus. He began by Jhe latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great num¬ 
ber of partisans, who soon assembled to revenge his 
death. . These, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, 
fought a bloody battle, in which a great number of 
Persian nobles lost their lives. Artaxerxes having 
at last entirely defeated his enemies, put to death 
all who had engaged in this conspiracy. He took* 
an exemplary vengeance of those who were con¬ 
cerned in his father’s murder^ and. particularly of 
Mitbridates the eunuch, who*had betrayed him: 
he made him suffer the punishment of the Troughs, 
which was executed hi the following manner. a He 
was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners of it. Every 
part of him, except his* head, his hands, and feet, 
which' came out at holes made for that purpose, 
was covered with another trough. In this horrid 
situation victuals were given him from time to time; 
and in case of his refusal to eat, they were forced 
down his throat: honey mixed with milk was given 
him to drink, and all his face was smeared with it, 
which by that means attracted a numberless multi¬ 
tude of flies, especially as he was perpetually ex¬ 
posed to the scorching rays of the sun. The worm* 
which bred in his excrements preyed upon his 
bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days 
in inexpressible torments. 

* Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Arta¬ 
banus, was powerful enough to send an army into 
Bactriana, which had declared in favour of his bro¬ 
ther, but he was not equally successful on this occa¬ 
sion. The two armies engaging, Hystaspes stood 
his ground so well, that, if he did not gain the vic¬ 
tory, he at least sustained no loss; so that both 


4 Plut. in Artax. p. 1019. * Ctes. c. xxxi. 
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Art**, artafes separated with equal success; and each 
retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes 
having raised a greater apny titan his brother, and 
having besides tile if hole empire in his favour,-de¬ 
feated him in a second engagement, and entirely 
ruined his party. By this victory he secured to 
himself the quiet possession of the empire. 

f lb maintain himself in the thron'e, he removed 
from their employment all such governors of cities 
and provinces as he suspected of holding a corre¬ 
spondence with dither of «the factions he had over¬ 
come, and substituted others on whom he could 
rely. He afterwards applied himself to reform the 
abuses and disorders which had crept into the 
government. By this wise conduct and zeal for the 
public good, he soon acquired great reputation and 
authority, together with the love of his subjects, the 
strongest support of sovereign power. 


Sect. II. Thermtocles takes refuge with 
Artaxerxes. 

A. M. According to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to 
* 35 V‘r t *” 8 P^ ace i * 1 the beginning of his reign; but other 
An ^ 7 3’ c ‘authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this 
incideat under Xerxes his'predecessor. Dean 
Prideaux is of the latter opinion; he likewise 
tiiinks, that the Artaxerxes in question, is the 
same with him who is called Ahasuerus in Scrip¬ 
ture, and who married Esther: but we suppose 
with the learned archbishop Usher, that it was 
Darius the son of Hystaspes who espoused this 
illustrious Jewess. I have already declared more 
than once, that I would not engage in controver¬ 
sies of this kind; and therefore with regard to this 
flight of Themistocles into Persia, and the history 
ofEsther, I shall follow tide opinion of the learned 
Usher, my usual guide on these occasions. 

yDiod. I. si, p.54. 
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*We have seen that Themistocles had fled to 
Admetus, king of the Molossi, and had met with a 
gracious reception from him; hut the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians would not suffer him to remain there 
in peace, and required that prince to deliver him up; 
threatening, incase of refusal, to carry their arms into 
his country. Adftietus,who was unwilling to draw 
such formidable enemies \ipon himself, and much 
more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for 
refuge, informed him of the great danger to which, 
he was exposed, Snd favodred his flight. Themisto- 
cles went as far by land as Pydna, a city of Mace¬ 
donia, and there embarked on board a merchant ship 
which was bound to Ionia. None of the passengers 
knew him. A storm ljaving carried this vessel near 
the island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athe¬ 
nians ; the imminent danger to which Theiqistocles 
was exposed, obliged him to discover himself to the 
pilot and master of the ship; after which, by en¬ 
treaties and menaces, he forced them to sail towards 
Asia. 

Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind 
an expression which his father- had made use of, 
when he was very young, in order to warn him, to 
lay very little strees on the favour of the. common 
people. They were thdh walking together in the 
harboijr. His father pointing to some rotten galleys 
that lay neglected on the strand. Look there , says' 
he, son , (pointing to them) thus do the people treat 
their governors , when they can do them no farther 
service. 

He arrived at Cumae, a city of JEolia in Asia 
Minor. The king of Persia had set a price, upon 
his head, and promised two hundred * talents to 
any man who should deliver him up, The whole 
coast was covered with people, tfho were watching 

* Thncyd. 1. i. p. 90 , 91. Plat, in Theorist, p.Tgj, 127. 
Diod. I. xi. p. 42, 44 . Corn. Nep. in Theorist, c.viii. x. 

h Plat, in Theorist, p. 112. 

* Two hundred thousand crowns, or about 45,0007. sterling, 

vox,, in. ,. 
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Artax. for him. He fled to ALgee, a little city of ALolia, 

LaD 8' m ‘ inhere no one knew him except Nicogewes, at whose 
boose he lodged. He wasrthe most wealthy man in 
that country, and vefy intimate with all the lords of 
the Persiattcourt. Themistocles was concealed some 
days in his house, till Nicogenes sent him, under a 
strong guard, to Susa, in one of tfiosp covered clm- 
riots in which the Persians, who were extremely jea¬ 
lous, used to carry their wives; those who conducted 
•him telling every body, that they were carrying a 
young Greek lady to a courtier of"great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was 
a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would admit 
him to audience, as he had matters of great import¬ 
ance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
him of U ceremony which he knew was offensive to 
some Greeks, but without which none were allowed 
to speak to the king; and this was, to fall prostrate 
before him. “ Our laws,” says he, “ command us to 
“ honour the king in that manner, and to worship 
“ him as the living image of the immortal God, who 
“ maintains and preserves all things.” Themistocles 
promised to comply. Being admitted to andience, 
he fell on his face before thf king, after the Persian 
fnantfer; and afterwards losing up, “ Great kihg,”* 
.says he by an interpreter, “ I am Themistocles the 
“ Athenian, who having been banished by the 
“ Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of find- 
“ ing an asylum. I have indeed brought many ca- 
“ lamitieson the Persians; but, on the other side, 
. I have done them no less Services, by the salutary 
** advice I have given them more than once; mid 
“ I am now Able to do'them more important ser- 
“ vices than ever. My life is m your hands. You 
“ may bow exert your clemency, orr display your 
“yengeance: by the forth er you will preserve your 

* Thucydides attributes to bha very near the sane words ; 
but as forming a letter which he wrote to the king Wore he 
mk fotreduced^ohim. 
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“ suppliant; by, the latter you will destroy the Artax. 
‘' greatest enemy of Greece.” _ Longuo. 

The king made him 09*answer at this audience, 
though he was struck with admiration at his great 
sense and boldness; but history informs us, that in 
company of his friends, he congratulated himself 
upon bis good fqrt&oe, and considered Themistocles’s 
arrival as a very great happiness; that be implored 
his god : Ari manias, always to inspire his enemies 
with such thoughts, and to prompt them to banish 
and thus to deprive themselves of their most illus¬ 
trious personages. It is added, that when this king 
was asleep, he started up three times dirough excess 
of joy, and cried, l have got Themiptocks the 
Athenian! . 

The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the 
greatest lords of his court, and commanded. Themis- 
toclestobebroughtheforahim, whoexpectednothing 
but destruction; especially after what one of his 
guards, upon hearing his Dame, had said to him the 
night before, even in the presence-chamber, ju&t as 
he had left the Jang, Thou serpent of Greece, thou 
compound of fraud and malice, the good genius.(f 
our prince, brings theehither ! However, the serenity 
which appeared in the kjng’s face seejped to,promise 
him a favourable reception. Themistodes ws$ not 
mistaken; for the king began by making him. a present 
of two hundred # talents, which sum he had , pro¬ 
mised to any ,one.who should deliver him up, which 
consequently was his due, as Themistodes had 
brought him. he head, by surrendering himself to 
him., He afterwards-desired him to give ,an .account 
of the affairs of Greece. Bates Themistocles could 
not express his thoughts to the king; without the 
assistance of ,an interpreter, he desirea time might 
he allowed feimtokwrn the Persian tongue ; hoping 
bethen should he aUe to dxplain those things which 


Two hundred thousand French-crowns; or, about 4 - 5 , 000 /. 
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he was desirous of communicating to him, better 
than he could by. the aid of a third person. It is the 
same, says he, with the speech of a man, as with a 
piece of tapestry, vtfhich must be spread out and 
unfolded) to shew the figures and beauty of the work. 
His request being granted, Themistocles, in the 
space of twelve months, made so great a progress 
in the Persian language, that he spoke itwith greater 
elegance than the Persians themselves, and conse¬ 
quently could converse with the king without the 
help of an interpreter. This prince treated him with 
uncommon marks of friendship and esteem; he 
made him mafry a lady descended from one of the 
noblest families in Persia; gave him a palace and an 
equipage suitable to it, and settled a noble pension 
on him. He used to carry him abroad on his parties 
of hunting, and invited him to every banqaet and en¬ 
tertainment; and sometimes conversed privately 
with him, so that the lords of the court grew jea¬ 
lous and uneasy upon that account. He even pre¬ 
sented him to the. princesses, who honoured him 
with their esteem, and received his visits. It isob- 
served, as a proof of the peculiar favour shewed 
him, that by the king’s special order, Themistocles 
was admitted to hear the jeytures and discourses of 
the Magi, and was instructed by them in all the 
secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. 
Demaratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being 
commanded by the king to ask any thing of him, he 
desired that he might be suffered to make his entry 
on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal 
tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity! equally un¬ 
worthy of thg Grecian grandeur, and the simplicity 
of a Lacedaemonian! The king, exasperated at the 
insolence of bis demand, expressed his disgust in the 
strongest terms, mid seemed resolved not to pardon 
him; but Themistocles havihg interceded, the king 
restored him to favour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles 
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was so great, that under the succeeding reigns, in Artax. 
which the affairs of Persia were still mdre mixed Longim. 
with those of Greece, whenever the kings were de¬ 
sirous of engaging any Greek in their service, they 
used to declare expressly in their letters, that 
he should be in* greater favour with them than 
Themistocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles,-when in his 
most flourishing condition in Persia, honoured and 
esteemed by all the world, who were emulous in 
making their court to h|pi, said one day, when his 
table was covered magnificently: JChildren, zee 
should have been ruined, if zee had not been ruined. 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the 
king’s interest that Tfiemistocles should reside in 
some city of Asia Minor, that he might be ready on 
any occasion which shoqjd present itself; he was 
accordingly sent to Magnesia, situated on the Me¬ 
ander; and besides the whole revenues of that city 
(which amounted to fifty *talents every year), had 
those of Myus and Lam^sacus assigned him for his 
maintenance. One of die cities was to furnish him 


with bread, another with wine, and a third with other 
provisions. Some authors add two more, viz. for 
his furniture and clothe^.* Such was the custom of 


the ancient kings of the East: instead of settling pen¬ 
sions on persons whom they rewarded, they gave them 5 
cities, and sometimes even provinces, which under 
the name of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them 


abundantly withfall things necessary for supporting, 
in a magnificent manner, their household establish¬ 


ment. Themistocles lived fqr some years in Mag¬ 
nesia in^he utmost splendor, till he came to his end 
in the manner which will be related hereafter. 


Fifty thousand crowns; or, about 11,250/. sterling. 
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Sect. III. Cimon begins' to make a figure, at 
Athens. His fit's} achievements. A double vic¬ 
tory {Shined over the Persians, near the river 
Eurymedon. .Death of Themiftocles. 

Artax. ‘The Athenians having lost-one of their most dis- 
Longim. t } n g U i s hed citizens, as well as ablest generals, by the 
A. m. "banishment ofThemistocles, endeavoured to retrieve 
3533 . that loss, by bestowing the command of the armies 
Ant. J. C. on cinjQn, who was not inferior to him in merit. 

471 * He spent his yodlh. in such excesses as did him 
no honour, and presaged no good with regard to his 
future conduct. k The example>of this illustrious 
Athenian, who passed his juvenile years in so dis¬ 
solute a manner, and afterwards rose to so exalted 
a pitch of glory, shews,* that parents' must not 
always despair of a, son, when wild and irregular 
in his youth; especially when nature has, endued 
him with genius, goodness of heart, generous incli¬ 
nations, and an esteem for persons of merit. Such 
was the character of Cimon.. , The ill reputation 
he had drawn upon himself, having prejudiced the 
people against him, he at*fisst was very ill received 
by tfTem; when, being discouraged by . this repulse, 

• he resolved to, lay aside all thoughts of concerning 
himself with public business. But, Aristides per¬ 
ceiving through all his .faults, that he possessed 
many fine qualities, consoled him, inspired ,him 
with hope, pointed put .the path he should take, 
instilled good principles intobim, mid. did not a 
little contribute, by the e^peJiept instructions be 
gave him, and the affection he expressed "fpr.hio* 
on all occasions, to make him the man he afterwards 
appealed* What more important service could he 
have done his country? 

’Plutarch observes, that after Cimon had laid 
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aside his juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was m Art#* 
every respect great and # noble: and that he was 
not inferior to Miltiades eithej in courage and in¬ 
trepidity, nor to Themistocles in prudence and 
sense, but that he was more just and virtdous than 
either of them; and that without being at all infe¬ 
rior to them in Ynilitary excellence, he far surpassed 
them in the practice of the moral virtues. 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those 
who excel in particular* professions would take* 
pleasure, and make it their duty, to fashion and in¬ 
struct such youths as are remarkable for the preg¬ 
nancy of their parts and goodness of disposition. 

They would thereby have an opportunity of serving 
their country even aftfer' their death, and of perpe¬ 
tuating, in the person of their pupils, a taste and 
inclination for true merit, and the practice of the 
wisest maxims. * 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left 
his country, having put to sea a fleet under the com¬ 
mand of Citnon, the son of Miltiades, took Eion, on 
the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other 
places of Thrace; and as this was a very fruitful 
country, Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent ten 
thousand Athenians tbitker for that purpose. 

1 The fate of Eion is too singular to be omitted 
here. Boges* was governor of it under the king- 
of Persia, and acted with such a zeal and fidelity 
for his sovereign, as have few examples. When 
besieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was in 
his power to have capitulated upon honourable 
terms, and to have retired to Asia with his family 
U*»d all his effects. However, being persuaded he 
could hot do this with honour, he resolved to die 
rather than surrender. The city was assaulted with 
the utmost fury, and he defended it with incredible 

1 Herod. 1 . *ii, e . 107 . Pfot. p. 482. 

* Plutarch calls him Butis. Herodotus seems to place this 
history under Xerxes; but it is more probable that it hap¬ 
pened under Artaxerxes his successor. 
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Artax. bravery. Being at last in the utmost want of pro- 

tangina. visions, he threw from th^ walls into the river Stry- 
mon all the gold an4silver in the place; then caus¬ 
ing fire to be set to a pile, and having killed his wife, 
his children, and his whole family, he threw them 
into the midst of the flames, and afterwards rushed 
into them himself. The-king of Persia could not 
but admire, and at the same time bewail, so sur¬ 
prising an example of generosity. The heathens, 
Indeed, might give this name to what is rather sa¬ 
vage ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon mad§ himself master also of the island of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of Theseus, the son 
of ALgeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, 
and there ended his days. *An oracle had com¬ 
manded that search should be made after bis bones. 
Cimon put them on board Jiis galley, adorned them 
magnificently, and carried them to his native coun¬ 
try, near eight hundred years after Theseus had left 
it. The people received them with the highest ex¬ 
pressions of joy; and, to perpetuate the remem¬ 
brance of this event, they instituted games in which 
the tragic poets were to try their skill, which became 
very famous, and contributed exceedingly to the 
improvement of the drams, ‘bythe wonderful emu¬ 
lation it excited among the tragic poets, whose 
■“pieces were represented on the stage. For Sopho¬ 
cles, who was then a young man, having brought his 
first play on the stage, the archon, who presided at 
these games, observing there was a strong faction 
among the spectators, prevailed with Cimon and 
the rest of the generals his colleagues (who were 
ten in number, and chosen one out of each tribe), 

. to sit as judges. The prize was adjudged to So¬ 
phocles, which se deeply afflicted AL schylus, who 
till then bad been considered as the greatest dra¬ 
matic poet, that Athens became insupportable to 
him, aud he withdrew to Sicily, where be died. 

“The confederates bad taken a great number of 
" Plot, in Cim. p 40 4 
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barbarian prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium; and. Artax. 
as a proof of the high regard they had for Cimon, 
entreated him to distribute the*booty. Accordingly 
Cimon placed all the captives (stark naked) on one 
side, and on the other all their riches and spoils. 

The allies complained of this partition as too un¬ 
equal ; but Cimon giving*them the choice, they im¬ 
mediately took the riches which had belonged to the 
Persians, and left the prisoners for the Athenians. 

Cimon therefore set out with his portion, and was con¬ 
sidered very little qualified to settle the distribution 
of prizes: for the allies carried off a great number 
of chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold; a large 
quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; 
whilst the Athenians had for their share only a mul¬ 
titude of human creatures, quite naked, and unfit 
for labour. However, Jhe relations and friends of 
these captives came soon after from Phrygia and 
Lydia, and purchased them all at a very high price ; 
so that, with the moneys arising from their ransom, 

Cimon had enough to maintain his fleet four months; 
besides a great sum of money which was put into 
the public treasury, not to mention what he him¬ 
self had for his own share. He afterwards used to 
take exceeding pleftsifre^ in relating this adventure 
to his friends. 

"He made the best use of his riches, as Gorgias 
the rhetorician has happily expressed it in few, 
but strong and elegant words. * Cimon , says be, 
amassed riches, only to use them; and he employed 
them so as to acquire esteem and honour. We may 
here perceive (by the way) what was'the scope and 
aim of the most exalted actions of the heathens; 
and with what justice Tertullian defined a pagan, 
how perfect soever he might appear, a vain-glorious 


Plut. in Cim, p. 484. Cornel. Nep. in Cina. c. iv. Atlien. 
l.xii. p. 533. < 

*i)v< fov Klu.wyx rd vernara xlMai u.h ws Xpwro, 
Xfyjo'ia.i SI ws rifiwro. 
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Artax. aaupaal, animal g lor itz. The garden® and orchards of 
***8”!“* Cuaon were always open v by his order, to the citi¬ 
zens in general; wbn^wereallowed toother what¬ 
ever fruits they pleased. His table was daily covered 
in a, frugal, but polite manner. It was entirely dif¬ 
ferent from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to 
which only a few persons of great distinction are ad¬ 
mitted; and which are covered merely to display 
a vain magnificence or elegance of taste- That of 
‘Cimon was plain, but abundant; ,pnd all the poor 
citizens were received at it. without distinction. In 
thus banishing, from his entertainments, whatever 
had the least air of ostentation and luxury, he re¬ 
served to himself an inexhaustible fund, not only 
for the expences of his house, but for the wants of 
his friends, his domestics, and a very great number 
of citizens; demonstrating^ by this conduct, that be 
knew much better than most rich men the true use 
and value of riches. 

He was always followed by some servants, who 
were ordered to slip privately a piece of money in¬ 
to the hands of such poor as they met, and to give 
clothes to those who were in wantof them. He often 
buried such persons as had not lift money enough 
behind them to defray the e*peases of their funeral; 
and what is worthy of admiration, and which Plu- 
-tarch does not fail to observe, he did not act in this 
manner to gain credit among the people, nor to 
purchase their voices: since we find him, on all 
occasions, declaring for the contrary faction, that 
is, in favour of such citizens as were most consider¬ 
able for their wealth or authority. 

0 Although he saw all the rest of the governors 
of his time enrich themselves by the plunder and 
oppression of the public, he was always ^cor¬ 
ruptible, and his hands were never stained with ex¬ 
tortion, or the smallest present; and he continued, 
during bis whole life, not only to speak, but to act 

• Plut. iaCim. p. 485. 
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gratuitously, and without the least view of interest*; Artae. 
whatever be thought "might be ofi advantage to dee 
commonwealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities, 

Cifnon united sound sense*extraordinary prudence* 
md a profound knowledge of the genius and cha¬ 
racters of men. .The allies, besides the sums of 
money in which each of them was taxed, were to 
furnish a certain number of men mid ships. Several^ 
among them, who, ever since the retreat of Xerxes,* 
were studious of nothing but their ease, and applied 
themselves entirely to the cultivation of their lands, 
in order to free themselves from the toils and dangers 
of war, chose to furnish their quota in money rather 
than in men, and left*to the Athenians the care of 
manning whbsoldiers and rowers theships they were 
obliged to furnish. The other generals, who had 
no forecast and penetration into thefuture, gave such 
of the allies as acted in this manner some uneasiness 
at first, and were for obliging them to observe the 
treaty literally. ButCimon, when in power* acted 
in a quite different manner, and suffered them to 
enjoy the tranqudtity they chose; plainly perceiving 
that the allies, iiSfeai of being, as formerly, warlike 
in the field, would nlbehstbly lose their martial spirit, 
and be fit for nothing but husbandry and trade-; 
whilst the Athenians, by exercising the oar, and 
having arms in their hands perpetually, would: be 
more and more inured to the fatigues of war* and 
daily increase in power. WhatCimon had foreseen 
happened; .these very people purchased themselves 
masters at their own expence; so that they who 
before bad been companions and allies, became in 
some measure the subjects and tributaries of the 
Athenians. 

' No Grecian general* ever gave so great a blow a. M. 
tothe pride and haughtiness of the Persian monarch A s f 3 /' r 
as Chnon. After die barbarians had been driven 470> ' 

11 PluU in Cinu p. 485—487. Tbucyd. 1. i. p. 66- Diod. 

1. xi. p. 45—47. 
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out of Grace, he did not give them time to take 
>' breath:; hut sailed immediately after them with a 
fleet of upwards of two hundred ships, took their 
strongest fities, and brought over all their allies; so 
that the king of Persia had not -one soldier left in 
Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still pursuing his 
point, he had the boldness to attach the enemy’s 
fleet, though much stronger than his own. It lay 
near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and consist¬ 
ed of three hundred and fifty sail of«ships, supported 
by the land army ori the coast. It was soon put tQ 
flight, and more thaq two hundred sail were taken, 
besides those that were' sunk. A great number of 
the Persians had left their ships, and leaped into the 
sea, in order to join their land army, which lay on 
the shore. It was very hazardous to attempt a de¬ 
scent in sight of the enemy,; and to lead on troops, 
which were already fatigued by their late battle, 
against fresh forces much superior in number. 
However Cimon, finding that the whole army was 
eager to engage the barbarians, thought proper to 
take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, who 
were greatly animated with thrir .first success. 
Accordingly he*landed, and imtrched them di- 
rectljuagainst the barbariads,V& waited resolutely 
for their coming up, and sustained the first onset 
"with much valour; however, being at last obliged 
to give way, they fled. A great slaughter ensued, 
and an infinite number of prisoners, and immensely 
rich spoils, were taken. Cimon having, in one day, 
gained two victories, which almost equalled those 
of Salamis ancf Plate®; to crown all, sailed out to 
meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phoenician 
ships, which were coming from Cyprus to join the 
Persian fleet, and knew nothing of what had passed. 
They were all either taken or sunk, and most of the 
soldiers were killed or drowned. 

We do not, find that the ancients madeuse of long boats 
in making a landing; the reason of which perhaps was, that 
as their galleys were flat-bottomed, they ran in to shore with¬ 
out anv niflfimiltv. 
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Cimon, after these glorious exploits; returned Artax. 
in triumph to Athens; and employed part of the Longim. 
spoils in fortifying the hafrbour, and in beautifying 
the city. The riches which af general amasses in 
the ilield, are applied to the noblest uses when they 
are disposed of in this manner; and reflect in¬ 
finitely greater honour upon him, than if he ex¬ 
pended them in building* magnificent palaces for 
himself, which must one time or other devolve to 
strangers; whereas works., built for public use, are. 
his property, in s<5tne measure, for ever, and transmit 
his name to the latest posterity. * It is well known 
that such embellishments in a oitygitfe infinite plea¬ 
sure to the people, who me always struck with 
works of this kind; and this, as Plutarch observes 
in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, and, at 
the same time, the most lawful methods of acquiring 
their friendship and esteem. 

' The year following, this general sailed towards A.M. 
the Hellespont; and having driven the Persians out . 35S3, 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they had 409'. C ‘ 
made themselves masters, he conquered it in the 
name of the Athenians, though he himself had 
more right to itgas Miltiades his father had been 
its sovereign. Hqaiferwardsattacked the people 
of the island of TT-esus, who had revolted*from 
the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. They 
maintained their revolt with an almost unparal¬ 
leled obstinacy and fury. ' As if they had been 
in arms against the most cruel and barbarous 
enemies, from whom they had the worst of evils 
to fear, they made a law, that the .first man who 
should only mention the concluding a treaty with 
the Athenians, should be put to death. The siege 
was carried on three years, during which the in¬ 
habitants suffered all the calamities of war with the 
same obstinacy. * The ’women were no less in- 

« Phit, de gerend. rep. p. 818. r Plat, in Cim. p. 487. 

Thucyd. |. j. n 66, 67. Biod. 1. ». p. 53. 

• Pelyten. Str. 1 . i>. t p 0 l yt en. 1 . viii. 
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Mur. flexible than the men; for when the besieged wanted 
Iwifw. ivpef fortheirm&itaryiengkies; aU toe women cutoff 
ibetrtbairwito the greatest readiness, and applied it 
to that purpose. > Tfte city being reduced to the ut¬ 
most distress by famine, which daily swept , away a 
greatmmrbenof the inhabitants, He getorfoes aTha* 
sum, deeply afflicted with seeing such multitudes of 
his feUow«dtizens perish,’ resolutely determined to 
sacrifice his life for thepreservation of bis country^ 
•Aocordinglyhe put a baiter round bis neck, and pre¬ 
senting himself'to ihe ’assembly.,*** Countrymen,” 
says he, “ do with me ns you please, and do not 
“spare me if you judge proper; but let my death 
“ save the rest of the people, and prevail with you 
“ to abolish the cruel law you«have enacted, so con- 
“ trary toyour welfare.” The Thasians, struck with 
these words, abolished the law, butwould not suffer 
it to cost so generous a cttneu his life. They sur¬ 
rendered themselves to the Athenians, who spared 
their lives, and only dismantled their city. 

After Canon had landed his troops on the shore 
opposite to Thrace, he seized on all the gold mines 
in that -quarter, and subdued every part of .that 
country as far as Macedonia. He might have at¬ 
tempted ihe conquest of tha$ kingdom ; .and, in all 
probability, could have easily possessed himself of 
.part,of it, had bethought fit to improve the oppor¬ 
tunity. And indeed, fur his neglect in this point, 
on his return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as having 
been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of 
Alexander their king. But Cimon had a soul supe¬ 
rior to all temptations of-that kind, and proved his 
innocence in the clearest light 
A. M. "The conquests of Cimon and toe power Of the 
Ant! J^c Athe nians, which increased every day, gave Artax- 
400,’ ' antes great uneasiness. To prevent the conse¬ 
quences, he resolved to* send Themktocles into 
Attica, with a great army, and accordingly pro¬ 
posed it to him. 

• Thucyd. 1. i. p. 92. Plat, in Themist. p. (27. 
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Themistocles was in great perplexity on this oc- Artub 
casion. On one siete, *the remembrance of. the Lo- ** a - 
favours which the king htfd heaped upon him; the 
positive assurances he had givm that monarch, to 
serve him with the utmost zeal on. all oecasiona; 
the urgency of the king, who‘Claimed his promise; 
all these considerations would not permit him to 
refuse the commission. On the other side,, the love 
of his country, which the injustice and ill treatment 
of his fellow-citizens could not banish from his. 
mind; his stronj reluctance to sully the glory of 
his former laurels and mighty achievements by so 
ignominious a step; perhaps too, thfe fear of being 
unsuccessful in a war, in which he should be op¬ 
posed by excellent generals, and particularly by 
Cimon, who hitherto had been as successful as 
valiant; these different reflections would not suffer 
him to declare against his country, in on enterprise 
which, whether successful or not, could not -but 
reflect shame on himself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward strug¬ 
gles, he resolved to put* on end to his life, as the 
only method he could devise not to be wanting in the 
duty which he owed his«6untry, uor to the promises 
he had made the prmqp. He therefore prepared a 
solemn sacrifice, to wince heinvitedallhisfriaids; 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a last 
farewellof them, he drank ball’s blood; or, according 
to others, Swallowed a dose of poison, and died in 
this manner at Magnesia, aged threescore and five 
years, the greatest part of which he bad spent either 
in tbs government of the republic, or the command 
of the armies. s When the iring was totd the cause 
and manner of his death, beesteemed and admired 
him stSl more, and continued his favour to bis friends 
and domestics. Batthe unexpected death of Themis- 


x Cic. de Senec. n. 72. 

* The wiieit heathens did set think tfeatamao was allowed 
*• lay vieleBt hands va himself. 
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Artax. toctes proved an obstacle to the design that he medi- 
hongim* tated, of attacking the Greeks. The Magnesians 
erected a splendid monument to the memory of that 
general in the publifc square, and granted peculiar 
privilege* and honours to his descendants. They 
continued to enjoy th§m in Plutarch’s time, that is, 
near six hundred years after, and nia tonsb was still 
standing. 

y Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, en- 
•titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 
manner, the tragical end* which sorhe writers ascribe 
to Themistocles, as related above; pretending that 
the whole is a fiction* invented by rhetoricians, who, 
on the bare rumou r that this great man d ied by poison, 
had of themselves added all the other particulars to 
embellish the story, which otherwise would have 
been very dry and uninteresting. He appealsfor this 
to Thucydides, that judicious historian, who was an 
Athenian, and almost contemporary with Themisto¬ 
cles. This author indeed owns, that a report had 
prevailed, that this general had poisoned himself; 
however, his opinion was, that he died a natural 
death, and that his friends conveyed bis bones secret¬ 
ly to Athens, where, in “Pausanias’s time, his mau¬ 
soleum was standing near^t^e great harbour. This 
accdhnt seems much more probable than the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest 
men that Greece ever produced. He had a great 
soul, and invincible courage, which was even, in¬ 
flamed by danger; was fired with an incredible thirst 
for glory, which sometimes his patriotism would 
temper and 'allay, but which sometimes carried 
him too far ; *his presence of mind was such, that 
it immediately suggested whatever course it was 
most necessary to pursue; in fine, he had a saga¬ 
city and penetration that revealed to him, in the 

c 

r Brut. n. 42, 48. * Lib. i. p. 1. . 

■* Dc irutantibus, tU ait Thucydides, verissimi judicabat, et dc 
futuris cdlidimmi coigiciebat. Porn. Nep, in. Themist. c. i. 



clearest light, the iflost secret designs of his ene-' Artax, 
mies; and caused trim to adopt long beforehand the L0D 8 im - 
several measures which were requisite to disconcert 
them, andinspired him with great noble, bold, exten¬ 
sive views with regard to the honour of hi 3 country. 

The most essential qualities of the heart were how-, 
ever wantingjr? him, I mean probity, sincerity, 
equity, and good faith: hor was he altogether free 
from suspicions of avarice, which is a great blemish 
in the character of a statesman. 

* Nevertheless, a noblfe sentiment as well as ac¬ 
tion are related of him, which speak a great and 
disinterested soul. * His daughter-being asked of 
him in marriage, he preferred an honest poor man 
to a rich one of an indifferent character; and gave 
for his reason, That in the choice of a son-in-law, 
he xoould much rather have merit without riches , 
than riches without mexit. 


Sect. IV. The recolt of the Egyptians against 
Persia, supported by the Athenians. 


‘The Egyptians, in the mean time, to free them- A.M. 
selves from a foreign yoke which was insupportable 3544. 
t0 them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Ina- 
rus, prince of the Libyatis, their king. They called 
in to their assistance the Athenians, who having at 
that time a fleet of two hundred ships at the island " 
of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, 
and immediately set sail for Egypt; judging this a 
very favourable opportunity to weaken the power 
of the Persians, by driving them oq t of so great a 
kingdom. 

Advice being brought Artaxerxes qf this revolt, 


* Pint in Theraist. p. 121. Thftcy d. 1. i. p. 68, & 71, 

72. Cte*. c. S2—35. Diad,l. xi. p. 54—59. 

*1hemiatocla, aim consuleretur utrdm bom viro peupcri, an 
ouhut probato diviii filiam collocaret: Ego vero, inquit, malo 
T 1 *VMG U , 1 PSCUNIA SGI AT, GUAM F 8 CUN 1AM QUJG VIRO. Cfc. 
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Artex. be raised an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and revived to march in person against the rebels. 
But his friends advising him not to venture himself 
in that expedition, he gave the command of it to 
Achsemeniss, one of his brothers. The latter being 
arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on the 
banks of the Nile. During this internal, the Athe¬ 
nians having defeated the'Persian fleet, and either 
destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, went up that 
fiver, landed their forces under the command of 
Charitimis their general; 'and havingjoined Inarus 
and his Egyptians, they charged Achaemenes, and 
defeated him in a great battle, in which that Per¬ 
sian general and a hundred thousand of his soldiers 
were skin. Those who escaped fled to Memphis, 
whither the conquerors pursued them, and imme¬ 
diately made themselves masters of two quarters of 
the city: but the Persians having fortified them¬ 
selves in the third, called the white wall, which was 
the largest and strongest of the three, they were 
besieged in it near three years, during which they 
made a most vigorous defence, till they were at last 
1 delivered by the forces sent to their aid. 

A. M. Artaxerxes hearing of thedefeat of his army, and 
A 35 * 8 - how much the Athenians had contributed to it; in 

458 .' orde * to makea diversion df ibeir forces, and hinder 
. them from acting against him, sent ambassadors to 
the Lacedaemonians, with a hu ge sum of money, to 
engage them to proclaim war against the Athenians. 
But tlje Lacedaemonmns having rejected the offer, 
their refusal did not abate bis ardour, and according- 

A. M. ly he gave Mqgabyzus and Artabazus the command 

3547 . of the forces designed against Egypt. Thesegenerals 

457.‘ 'immediately raised an army of three hundred thou¬ 
sand men in Cilicia and Phoenicia. They wereobliged 

A.M. to wait till the fteet Has equipped, which was not 

3548 . till the next year. Artabazus then took upon him 

456 • c0mmaild of ^ sailed towards the Nile, 

• whilst Megabyzus, at the head of the land army, 
marched towards Memphis. He raised the siege of 
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that city, and* afterwards fought Inarus. All the 
forces on both sides engaged in. this battle, in which 
Inarus was entirely defeatedbut the Egyptians, 
who had rebelled, suffered most in this slaughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by 
Megabyzus, retreated with the Athenians, and such 
Egyptians as wfere willing<o follow him; and reach¬ 
ed By bios, a city in the island of Prosopitis, which 
is surrounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which 
are navigable.^ The Athenians ran their fleet into 
one of these arms, where it was secured from the 
attacks of the enerriy, and held put a siege of a yea t 
and a half in this island* 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted 
to the conqueror, and* was reunited to the empire 
of Artaxerxes, except Anftyrteus, who had still a 
small party in the fens,,where he long supported 
himself, through the difficulty the Persians found in 
penetrating far enough to reduce Mm. 

The siege of Prosopitis was still carrying on* The 
Persians finding that they made no progress by the 
usual methods of attack, because they had to deal 
with persons who were not deficient either in cou¬ 
rage or skill to defend themselves, had recourse to 
an extraordinary expedient, which soon produced 
what force had not been able to effect. They turned 
the course, by different canals, of that arm of the 
Nile in which the Athenians lay,'and by that means 
opened themselves a passage for their whole army 
to enter the island. Inarus seeing that all was lost, 
capitulated with Megabyzus for himself, for all bis 
Egyptians, and.about fifty Athenians* and surren¬ 
dered upon condition that their lives should be 
spared.^ The remainder of the auxiliary forces, 
which fwmed a body of six thousand men, resolved 
to hold out longer; and for this purpose they set 
fire to their ships, and drawing up in order of bat¬ 
tle, resolved to die sword in hand, and sell their 
lives as dear as they could, in imitation of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, who refused to yield, and were all cut 
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i^ rtaX P* eces at Thermopyl®. The Persians hearing 
ng,m ‘ they had taken so desperate a resolution, did not 
think it adviseable«to attack them. A peace was 
therefore offered them, with a promise that they 
should all be permitted to leave Egypt, and have 
free passage to their native country either by sea or 
land. They accepted these conditions, put the 
conquerors in possession of Byblos and of the w hole 
island, and went by land to Cyrene, where they em¬ 
barked for Greecebut most of t£e soldiers who 
had served in this: expedition perished in it. 

But this was not,the only loss the Athenians sus¬ 
tained on this occasion. Another fleet of fifty ships, 
which they sent to the aid of their besieged coun- 

S en, sailed up one of thd arms of the Nile (just 
the Athenians had surrendered) to disengage 
them, not knowing what Ijpd happened. But the in¬ 
stant they entered, die Persian fleet, which kept out 
at sea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilst 
the army discharged showers ofdartsupon them from 
tiie banks of the river; only a few ships escaped, 
which opened themselves a way through the enemy's 
fleet, and all the rest were lost. Thus ended the 
fatal war carried on by the Athenians for six years 
in Egypt, which kingdom Was now’ united again to 
the Persian empire, and continued so during the rest 
a 7 TB. of the reign of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twen- 
Ant. J."c. year- But the prisoners who were taken in 

' 454. this war,met with a most unhappy fate. 

Sect. V. Iparus is 'delivered up to the king's mo¬ 
ther, contrary to the articles of the treaty. The 
affliction of Megabyzus, who revolts. 

Artaxerxesj after having for five yearn refused 
Ant J.C.* 0 8 rat, fy the request of his mother, who daily itn- 
448. P°jtuned him to put Inarus and the Athenians who 
had been taken with him, into her hands, in order 
that she might sacrifice them to the manes ofAcha- 

* Ctetc.xxxv.~xl. 
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menes ber boh at last yielded to her solicitations. Artax. 
But bow blind, how barbarously weak, must this iAngim. 
.king have been, to breakthrough the most solemn 
engagements merely through complaisance; who 
(deaf to remorse) violated the law of nations, solely 
to avoid offending a most unjust mother. ‘This 
inhuman princess, without regard to the faith of 
the treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified, and be¬ 
headed all the rest. Megabyzus was in the deep¬ 
est affliction on ^hat account; for as he had pro- • 
mised that no injury should be done them, the dis¬ 
honour reflected principally on him. He therefore 
left the court, and withdrew tof Syria, of which he 
was governor; and his discontent was so great, that 
he raised an army and revolted openly. 

The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest A. M. 
lords of the court, against him with an army of two 355 T 7 - 
hundred thousand men. ’Megabyzus engaged Osi- An ^ 7i ' 
ris, wounded him, took him prisoner, and put his 
army to flight. Artaxerxes sending to demand Osi¬ 
ris, Megabyzus generously dismissed him, as soon 
as his wounds were cured.' 

The next year Artaxerxes sent another army a. M. 
against him, the. command of which he gave to 3558 . 
Menostanes, son to Artaijus the king’s brother, and An ^" C ‘ 
governor of Babylon. .This general was not rBore 

fortunate than the former. He. also was defeated- 

and put to flight, and Megabyzus gained as signal 
a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes finding he could not* reduce him by 
force of arms, sent his brother Artarius and Amytis 
his sister, who was the wife of Megabyzus^with se¬ 
veral other persons of the first quality, to persuade 
him to return to his allegiance. They succeeded 
in their%iegociation; the king pardoned him, and 
he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting; a lion raising him¬ 
self on his hinder feet, was going to rush upon the 
king, when Megabyzus seeing the danger he was in, 

* Thucyd. 1. L p.72. 
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Art ax. and fired with zeal and affection fon>bis sovereign, 
Lougita. hurled a dart at the Hon, jj-hich killed him. But Ar¬ 
taxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting at the lion first; commanded Megabyzus’s 
head to be struck off. Amytis the king’s sister, and 
Amestris his mother, with the greatest difficulty pre¬ 
vailed upon the king to change this sentence into 
perpetual banishment. Megabyzus was therefore 
sent to Cyrta, a city on the Red sea, and condemned 
’to end his days there: however* five years after, 
disguising himself like a leper, he made his escape 
and returned .to Sqsa, where, by the assistance of 
his wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to fa¬ 
vour, and continued so till his death, which happen¬ 
ed some years after, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the 
king and the whole court, He was a man of the 
greatest abilities in the kingdom, and at the same 
time the best general. Artaxerxes owed both his 
crown and life to him; * hut it is of dangerous con¬ 
sequence for a subject, when his sovereign is under 
too many obligations to him. This was the cause 
of all the misfortunes of Megabyzus. 

It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Arta- 
xeqyss should have been sft imprudent, as to be fired 
with jealousy against anoblemanof his court, merely 
because, in a party of hunting, he had wounded 
the beast they were pursuing before him. Can any 
thing be so weak ? And is this placing the point of 
^honour in a manner worthy a king? Nevertheless, 
history furnishes ns with many instances of this kind. 
I am apt to believe, from some expressions of* Plu¬ 
tarch, that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury 
to which this false delicacy had raised him, and that 
he made some kind of public atonement* for it: 
for, according to this author, he published a decree, 

. * PUt. in Apophthegm, p. 17J. 

* Betcfida <r* tuqtu hat turd, dam videuHir acoki pom; ubi 
multum antevertire, pro gratie odium rtdduur. Tacit. Anna). 1. 
iv, c. 18. 
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importing, that any mao who was hunting with the Artax. 
king, should be allowed to throw his javelin first at L#n 8® 1 * 
the beast, if opportunity should offer; and he, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, was the first Persian monarch 
who granted such a permission. * 

* 

Sect. VI. Artaxerxes Sends Ezra, and afterwards 
Nehemiah, to Jerusalem . 

Before I proceed in the history of the Persians 
and Greeks, I shall relate, in few words, what 
events happened among the people of God, during 
the first twenty years of Arfexerx'es, which is an 
essential part of the history of that prince. 

1 In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, a. M. 
Ezra obtained of the king and his seven counsellors 3537 ■ 
an ample commission, empowering him to return to An *' 6 ^ - C ' 
Jerusalem with all such Jews as would follow him 
thither, in order to re-establish the Jewish govern¬ 
ment and religion, and to regulate both agreeably 
to their own laws. Ezra was descended from Sa- 
raia, who was high-priest of Jerusalem, at the time 
when it was destroyed by Nabuchodonosor, and 
was put to death by his command. Ezra was a very 
learned and pious irian,«ud was chiefiy distinguished 
from the rest of the Jews, by bis great knowledge in 
the Scriptures; on account of which it is said of him, 

* That he was very ready in the law of Moses that 
was given by the God of Israel. lie set out from 
Babylon with the gifts and offerings which the king, 
his courtiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Ba¬ 
bylon, had .put into his bands for the service of the 
temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his 
arrival at Jerusalem. It appears by the commission 
which Artaxerxes gave him, that this prince had a 
high veneration for the.God of Israel, as, in com¬ 
manding his officers to furnish the Jews with all 
things necessary for their worship, he adds, '‘Let all 
things be performed after the law of God diligently, 

f Ezra vii, &c. * l Esdras viii. 3. h 1 Esdras viii. 21. 
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Art ax. unto the most high God, that wrath come not upon 
Longim. f^e kingdom of the king and his son. This commis¬ 
sion, as I observed, empowered him to settle the 
religion and government of the Jews, pursuantto the , 
law of Mdses; to appoint magistrates and judges to 
punish evil-doers, not only by imprisoning their per¬ 
sons, and confiscating their possessions, but also by 
sending them into banishment, end even sentencing 
them to death, according to the crimes they should 
commit. Such was the power v^ith which Ezra 
was invested, and which he exercised faithfully 
during thirteen years, till Neheraiah brought a new 
commission from the Persian court. 

.* Nehemiah was also a Jew, of distinguished merit- 
and piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Ar- 
taxerxes. This was a veryconsiderableemployment 
in the Persian court, because of the privilege an¬ 
nexed to it, of being often‘near the king’s person; 
and of being allowed to speak to him in the most 
favourable moments. However, neither this exalted 
station, nor the settlement of his family in that land 
of captivity, could obliterate from his mind the 
country of his ancestors, nor their religion: neither 
his love for the one, nor his zeal for the other, were 
abated; and bis heart was still in Zion. Some Jews 
who were come from Jerusalem, having informed 
him of the sad state of that city, that its walls lay in 
ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants 
thereby exposed to theinsults of their enemies and 
the scorn of their neighbours; the affliction of his bre¬ 
thren,and the dangers with which they were menaced, 
made such an* impression on bis mind, as might 
naturally be expected from one of his piety. One 
day as he was waiting upon the king, the latter ob¬ 
serving an unusual .air of melancholy in Nehemiah’s 
countenance, asked him the cause of it; a proof that 
this monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely found 
in those of his high rank, which nevertheless is much 
moi e valuable than the most shining qualities. No- 
1 Nehem. c. i. & ii. 
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hetniah took this opportunity to acquaint him with Artax. 
the calamitous state of his country; owned that to Longim. 
be the subject of his grief; an4 humbly entreated 
that leave might be given him to go to Jerusalem, 
in order to repair the fortifications of it. The kings 
of Persia his predecessors had permitted the Jews 
to rebuild the femple, but-not the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem. But Artaxerxes immediately caused a decree 
to be drawn up, that the wails and gates of Jerusa¬ 
lem should be rebuilt; and Nehemiab, as governor 
of Judea, was appointed to put this decree in exe¬ 
cution. The king, to do him the greater honour, 
ordered a body of horse, commanded by an officer 
of distinction, to escort him thither. He likewise 
writ to all the governors of the provinces on this 
side the Euphrates, to give him all the assistance 
possible in forwarding the work for which he was 
sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his 
commission with incredible zeal and activity. 

k It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes 
in the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the begin¬ 
ning of the seventy weeks mentioned in the famous 
prophecy of Daniel, after which the Messiah was to 
appear, and to be put to death. I shall here insert 
the whole prophecy, but without giving the expli¬ 
cation of it, as it may be found in other writers, 
and is not a part of this history. 

“ 1 Thou art greatly beloved, therefore under- 
1 ‘ stand the matter, and consider the vision. Seventy 
“ weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
“ upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, 

“ and to make an end of sins, and to make recon- 
“ ciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
“ righteousness, and to seal up the vision and pro- 
“ pbecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Enow 
“ therefore and understand, that from, the go- 
“ ING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT TO RE- 
ft STORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, UntO the 
k Dan, ix. 23—27. 1 Ibid. 
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Art ax, u Messiah the Prince, shall be seeen weeks, and 
u threescore and two ryeeks: the street shall be 
“ built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
“ And after threescore and two weeks shall Mes- 
** siah be cut off, but not for himself: and the peo- 
“ pie of the prinefe that shall came, shall destroy 
“ the city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof 
“ shall be with a flood; and unto the end of the 
“ war desolations are determined. And lie shall 
' “ confirm the covenant*with many for one week; 
“ and in the midst of the week be shall cause the 
“ sacrifice atyd the oblation to cease, and for the 
“ overspreading of abominations, he shall make it 
“ desolate, even until the consummation, and that 
w determined shall be pourdd upon the desolate.” 

* When Ezra was in power, as his chief view 
was to restore religion Jo its ancient purity, he 
arranged the books of Scripture in their proper 
order, revised them all very carefully, and collected 
the ancient documents relating to the people of 
God, in order to compose out of them the two 
books of Chronicles, to which he added the history 
of bis own times, which was finished by Nehemiah. 
With their books ends the long history which Moses 
had .begun, and which the Writers who came after 
him continued in a regular series, tiU the repairing 
©f Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred history is 
not written in thht uninterrupted order. Whilst 
Ezra and Nehemiah were compiling the latter 
part of that great work, Herodotus, whom profane 
authors call the father of history, began to write. 
Thus we find* that the latest authors of the books of 
Scripture flourished about the same time with the 
first author of the Grecian history; and when it 
began, that of God’s people, to compute only from 
Ahraham, included already fifteen centuries. Hero¬ 
dotus made no mention of the Jews in his history; 
for tile Greeks desired to be informed of ,sueh na¬ 
tions only as were famous for their wars, their com- 

* Bossuet’s Universal History. 
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merce and grandeur; so that a? Judea was then but Attax. 
just rising from its ruins, did not excite the atten- Lon f in » < 
tion of that people. 

Sect. VII. Character of Pericles. The methods 

employed by fyrhto gain the affection of the people. 

• 

I now return to Greece. Since the banishment 
of Themistocles, and the death of Aristides (the ex¬ 
act time of which*is not known), two citizens, Cimon 
and Pericles, divided ail influence and authority in 
Athens. Pericles was much joungpr than Cimon, 
and of a quite different character. As he will make 
a very considerable figure in the following history, it 
is of importance to thfe reader to know who he was, 
in what manner he had been educated, and his 
scheme and method of government. 

* Pericles was descended, by the mother’s as well 
as father’s side, from the greatest and most illus¬ 
trious families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, 
who defeated at Mycale the king of Persia’s lieu¬ 
tenants, married Agarista, niece to Clisthenes,' who 
expelled the Pisistratidae, or descendants of Pisi- 
stratus the tyrant, and established a popular go¬ 
vernment in Athens. f • Pericles had long prepared . 
himself for the design he had formed of engaging 
in state affairs. 

He was brought up under the most learned men 
of his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
mene, surnamed the Intelligence, from his being the 
first, as we are told, who ascribed human events, as 
well as the formation and government of the uni¬ 
verse, not to chance, as some philosophers, nor to 
a fatal necessity, but to a superior intelligence, who 
disposed and governed all things with wisdom. 

This tenet or opinion subsisted long before his time; 
but he perhaps set it in a stronger light than all 
others had done, and taught it methodically and 
from principles. Anaxagoras thoroughly instructed 
* Plut. in vit. Pend. p. 153—156. 
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Artax. his pupil in that part of philosophy which relates to 
Longim. nature, and which is therefore called * physics. 
This study gave him g, strength and greatness ot soul, 
which raised him above an infinite number of vul¬ 
gar prejudices and vain practices generally observ¬ 
ed in bis time; which, in affairs of state and mili¬ 
tary enterprises, often disconcerted the wisest and 
most necessary measures, or defeated them by 
scrupulous delays, authorized and covered with the 
specious veil of religiou.. These,were sometimes 
dreams or auguries', at other times dreadful plias- 
nomena, as eclipses, of the sun or moon, or else 
omens and presages*; not to mention the wild chi¬ 
meras of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of 
nature, free from the groveling and weak supersti¬ 
tion to which ignorance gives birth, inspired him, 
says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards 
the gods, attended with a strength of mind that was 
immovable, and a calm hope of the blessings to be 
expected from them. Although he found infinite 
charms in this study, he did not. however devote 
himself to it. as a philosopher, but as a statesman; 
and he had so much power over himself (a very 
difficult thing) as to prescribe to himself limits in 
the pursuit of knowledge. » * 

Bui the talent which he cultivated with the great¬ 
est care, because he looked upon it as the most ne¬ 
cessary instrumentof all to those who are desirous of 
conducting and governing the people, waseioquence. 
And indeed, those who possessed this talent, in a 
free state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning 
in the assemblies, engrossing suffrages, determining 
affairs, and exercising a kind of absolute power 
over the hearts and minds of the people. He there¬ 
fore made this his chief object, and the mark to 
wiiich all his other improvements, as well as what- 

* The ancients, under this name, comprehended what we 
call physics and metaphysics; the latter of whieh implies the 
knowledge of spiritual things, as God and spirit*; and the for¬ 
mer; that of bodies. 
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soever ho had learnt from Anaxagoras, werd Artax. 
directed ;* suffusing, to borrow Plutarch’s ex pres- 
sion, over the study of philosophy the dye of rheto- 
rick; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to em¬ 
bellish and adorn his discourse, heightened the 
strength and solidity of reasoning, with the colour¬ 
ing and graceS of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed 
so much time on this study, for his success far 
exceeded his utmost hopes, f The poets, his eon* 
temporaries, used to say, that he lightened, thun¬ 
dered, and agitated all Greece so powerful was his 
eloquence. $ It had those* piercing and lively 
strokes, that reach the inmost soul; 4nd his dis¬ 
course left always an irresistible incentive, a kind of 
spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors. He had 
the art of uniting beauty with strength j and Cicero 
observes, that at the very time he opposed, with the 
greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations and desires 
of the Athenians, he had the art to make even 
severity itself, and the kind of harshness with which 
he spoke against the flatterers of the people, popu¬ 
lar. There was no resisting the solidity of his ar¬ 
guments, or the sweetness of his words, whence it 
was said, that the goddess of persuasion, with all 
her graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, as' 
Thucydides, $ his rival and adversary, was one day 
asked, whether he or Pericles was the best wrestler: 

“ Whenever,” says he, “ I have given him a fall, 

“ he affirms the contrary, in such strong and forci- 
“ ble terms, that he persuades all the spectators 

• BcKfwj 7*2 faroputf, njy ^ucioXoylay uito^eofisvo;. 

t Ab Aristqphane poctdfidgurare,tonare, permiscere Graeiam 
dictus e*t, Cic. in Orat, n. 29. 

t Shad Pericles t De cujut dicendi copid sic accepimus, ut, 
aim contra voluntatem Athemcnsium loqderetur pro salute patria, 
severius tamen id ipsum, quod Me contra populates homines dice- 
ret, populate omnibus etjuamdum vidfretur: cujv* in labris r ac¬ 
res comici—leporem habitdsse dijterunt: tantamquevim in eofiiis- 
se, tain eorttm mentibus, qui aud&sent, quasi aculeos quosdam re- 
Unqueret. Cic, lib. hi. de Orat. n. 138. 

§ Not the historian. 
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Artax. u that I did not throw him, though they themselves 
Iwagi®* “ saw him on the ground,” Nor was he less pru¬ 
dent and reserved than strong and vehement in his 
speeches; and it is related, that he never spoke in 
public, till after he had besought the gods not to 
suffer any expression to drop from him, either in¬ 
congruous to his subject, or offensive*to the people. 

• Whenever he was to appear in the assembly, be¬ 
fore he came out of his house he used to say to him¬ 
self; Remember, Periclat, that tfyou art going to 
speak to men born in the arms of liberty; to 
Greeks, to Athenians. 

The uncommon dhdeavours which Pericles, ac¬ 
cording to historians, used, in order to improve his 
mind by the study of the sciences, and to attain to a 
perfection in eloquence, are an excellent lesson to 
such persons as are one day to fill the important offi¬ 
ces of state; and a just censure of* those, who, dis¬ 
regarding whatever is called study and learning, bring 
into those employments (upon which they enter with¬ 
out knowledge or experience), nothing but a ridicu¬ 
lous self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. 
p Plutarch, in a treatise where he shows, that it is 
to statesmen that a philosopher ought chiefly to at¬ 
tach himself preferably to*my other class of men, 

' (because in instructing them he, at the same time, 
teaches whole cities and republics), verifies his asser¬ 
tion from the example of the greatest men both of 
Greece and Italy, who derived tins help from philo¬ 
sophy. Pericles, of whom we now write, wan taught 
by Anaxagoras; Dion of Syracuse by Plato; many 
princes of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, the famous 
censor, travelled to the place where Atbenodorus 
lived, for the same purpose; and lastly, the famous 
Scipio, the destroyer»of Carthage, always kept Pa- 
ntetius the philosopher negr bis person. 

• Pint, in Symp. lib. i. p. 620. f Hut. p. 777. 

* Note cmtri pkrufue ad komarto udipitcndot, et ad rtnrp. 
gtrmdam, ttudi veniv.ru et inexnut, mild cogaitumc rerwm,.radii 
tciemid onati. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 136. 
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' One of the chief endeavours of Pericles also was, Axtax. 
to study thoroughly the genius and disposition of the 
Athenians, that be might discover the secret springs 
which were to be employed in Order to set them m 
motion; and the manner in which it was proper to 
act for acquiring their confidence ; * for it was in 
that principally that the great men among the an¬ 
cients used to make their skill and politics consist. 

He found by the reflections be had made on the se¬ 
veral transactions of his time, that the predominant 
passions of this 'people were, a violent aversion to 
tyranny, and a strong love of liberty, which inspired 
them with sentiments of fear, jealousy, and suspi¬ 
cion, of all such citizens as were too conspicuous for 
their birth, their personal merit, their own credit and 
authority, or that of their friends. He not only was 
very like Pisistratus, with regard to the sweetness of 
his voice, and fluency of oxpression, but he also re¬ 
sembled him very much in the features of his face, 
and his wholl air and manner; and he observed, 
that the oldest of the Athenians who bad seen the 
tyrant, were prodigiously struck at the resemblance; 
Besides, be was very rich, was descended from an 
illustrious family, and had very powerful friends. 

To prevent therefore his being obnoxious to the sus¬ 
picion and jealousy of the people, he at first shunned 
public business, which required a- constant attend¬ 
ance in the city; and was solely intent upon dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in war and dangers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead, T bemistocles bat* 
nisbed, and Chiron engaged almost continually in 
foreign wars, and absent from Greece; be began to 
appear in public with greater confidence tban be¬ 
fore, and entirely devoted himself to the party of the 
people, but not out of inclination, for be was far 

from affecting popular power, but to remove all sus- 

» 

* Ohm noscenda vufgi naturn, et quibns modis tcmpermuer ha- 
bm*ir i emuetfme et optiMatncm mgcma tpd mcuimi ptrdidice- 
edthdi tattperutH et enpientet Mewntur. Tacit. Ann*!, 
lib.'iv. cap. 33. 
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Arux. picions of his aspiring to the tyranny, and still more, 
to raise a strong bulwark against the influence and au¬ 
thority Of Cimon, who had joined with the nobles. 

> At the same tints, he quite changed his conduct 
and way of life; and assumed, in all things, the cha¬ 
racter of a statesman, wholly busipd in affairs of go¬ 
vernment, and entirely devoted to the service of his 
country. He was never seen in the streets, except 
when he was going either to the assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, or to the council. He on a sudden left off going 
to banquets, assemblies,'and oth<rdiversions of that 
kind which he had used to frequent; and during the 
many years that ha presided in the administration, 
he was never seen to go to supper with his friends, 
except once at the nuptiaIs # of a near relation. 

’He * knew that the people, who are naturally 
fickle and inconstant, commonly disregard those who 
are always in their sight f and that too strong a de¬ 
sire to please them, grows at last tiresome and 
importunate; and it was observed tfiat such a be¬ 
haviour was very prejudicial to Themistocles. To 
avoid this error, he used to go very rarely to the 
assemblies; and never appeared before the people 
but at intervals, in order to make himself desired; 
and to preserve such an ascendant over their minds 
as*might be always new, and not worn and in a 
manner withered by an over-great assiduity; wisely 
reserving himself for great and important occasions. 
* Hence it was said that he imitated Jupiter, who, 
in the government of the world, according to some 
philosophers, busied himBelf in great events alone; 
and left the direction of those of less importance 
to subaltern deities. And indeed, Pericles used to 
transact all petty affairs by his friends, and by-cer¬ 
tain orators that were entirely devoted to him, 

among whom was Ephialtes. 

* 

V Hut. de lul laude, p. 441. r Plut. de ger. rep. p. 811. 

* Jtta naura astiduitas, Semi, netcu quantum interdum afferat 
hammlrntfattidii, quantum satietatu —— Utrique nottrUm deride- 
rum nihil otyuiuet. Cic. pro Mur. n. 21. 
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* Pericles employed his whole industry and appli- Artax. 
cation to gain^he favour and esteem of the people, k®*® 1 * 
in order to counterbalance the fame and influence of 
Cimon. However, he could not equal the magni¬ 
ficence and liberality of his rival, whose immense 
riches gave him an opportunity of bestowing such 
largeSses as appear to us almost incredible, so much 
do they differ from our ’customs in that respect. 

Finding it impossible for him to rival Cimon in this 
particular, he had recourse to another expedient (in, 
order to gain the leve of the populace), no less effec¬ 
tual perhaps, but certainly not so legitimate and ho¬ 
nourable. He was the first \jho caused the con¬ 
quered lands to be divided among the citizens; who 
. distributed among them the public revenues for the 
expence of their games*andshows, and annexed pen¬ 
sions to all public employments ; so that certain 
sums were bestowed on £hem regularly, as well to 
procure them a place at the games, as for their at¬ 
tendance in the courts of justice, and the public 
assemblies. It is impossible to say how fatal this 
unhappy policy was to the republic, and how many 
evils it drew after it. For these new regulations, 
besides draining the public treasury, gave the people 
a fondness for expeace and a dissolute turn of 
mind; whereas they beTofre were sober and modest; 
and contented themselves with getting a livelihood 
by their sweat and labour. 

By # such arts as these Pericles had gained so great 
an ascendant over the minds of the people, that he 
may be said to have attained a monarchical power 
under a republican form of governmept; moulding. 
the citizens into what shape he pleased, and presid- 

• Pint in Pericl. p. 158. 

* Pericles felicitsimii nature incrementii, mb AnaxagorU pre* 
tiptorc tummo studio pcrpolitus it instructus, liberie Athenarum 
ccrvtcibtu jugum scrvitutis imposuit : egit enim Hie urbetn et ver- 
*&>it arbitrio tuo——Quid inter Pisistratum et Periclem inierfuit, 
mn quid ills armatus, hie tine amis tvramidem exercuitf Val. 

Max. 1. *iii. c . 9, 

vop. III. 
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Arias, ing with unlimited authority in all their assemblies. 
And indeed, Valerius Maximus makfes scarce any 
other difference between JPisistratus and Pericles, 
than that the one exercised a tyrannical power by 
force of arms, and the other by the strength of his 
eloquence, in which he had made a very great pro¬ 
gress under Anaxagoras. „ 

This credit and authority, enormous as it was, 
could not yet restrain the comic writers from throw¬ 
ing out against him many very severe strokes of satire 
in the theatres; and it ddes not appear that any of 
the poets who censured Pericles with so much 
boldness, were> ever punished, or even called to ac¬ 
count for it by the people. Perhaps it was through 
prudence ana policy that he did not attempt to curb 
this licentiousness of the stage, nor to silence the 
poets; that he might amuse and content the people 
by this vain shadow of liberty, and prevent their 
discovering that they really were enslaved. 

* Pericles, the more to strengthen his own influence, 
engaged in a design no less hazardous than bold. 
He resolved' to weakeu the authority of the tribunal 
of the Areopagus, of which he waa not a member, 
because he had never been elected either *Archon, 
Thesmotheta, king of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. 
These were different employments in the republic, 
which from time immemorial bad been given by lot; 
and none but those wbohad behaved uprightly in 
them* were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Pe¬ 
ricles, taking advantage of Cinaon’s absence, set 
EpbiaJtBs, who was his creature, at work clandes¬ 
tinely; and-af last succeeded 'm lessening toepower 

of that, illustrious body, hi which the ciuef strength 

‘ Plot in Pericl. p. 157. In Cim, p. 488, 

* After come changes had been made in the form of the 
Athenian- govesmnenty the » Bp r e we authority was at last in- 
veeted hr nine magistrates, caned* a rchons , and lasted* but one 
yeter. One was called Hexj another Friemarehus, a third 
Arc Bon, and- this magistrate was-properly at the head of the 

MHFoave name-to- the year; and six Thesmothetw, 
who presided immediately over the laws and decrees. 
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of the nobility consisted. The people, emboldened Arux. 
and supported by so powerful a faction, subverted Longlife 
&H die fundamental laws slid ancient customs; took 
from the senate of the Areopagus the cognizance of 
the greater part of the causes that used to to 
brought before it, leaving k very few, and such- 
only as were oMittle consequence, and made them¬ 
selves absolute masters of all the tribunals. 

Cimon, on his return to Athens, was afflicted to 
see the dignity of,the senate trampled under foot, * 
and therefore set evdry engine at work to restore it 
to its pristine authority, and to revive the aristo¬ 
cracy, in the same form as it h&d been established 
under Clisthenes. But now his enemies began to' 
exclaim and' excite die people against him; re¬ 
proaching him, among many other things, , for his 
strong attachment to the Lacedaemonians. Cimon 
had himself given' some fbom for this reproach, by 
his not paying sufficient regard* to the Athenian de¬ 
licacy: for, in speaking to-them, he would forever 
extol Lacedaemonian and Whenever he censured 
their conduct on any occasion, he used to cry, The 
Spartan# do not act in/ this manner . Such expres¬ 
sions as these drew upon him the envy and’ hatred 
of bis fellow-citizens ; Jxjt an event, in which he 
nevertheless had no share, made him die object of 
dieir utmost detestation. 

Sect. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Insur¬ 
rection of the Helots. Seed# of division: between 
the Athenians 1 and Spartan a Cimon is sent into 
banishment. 

* In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, a. AL 
there happened the most dreadful earthquake in 3534. " 
Sparta that had ever been known. Jh several places ^ £ c * 
the country was entirely swallowed up; Taygetus 
mid other mountains were shaken to dieir founda- 
tionsf many of their summits being torn away, 

* PluU inCim. p. 488, 489. 
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Artax: came tumbling down; and the whol§ city was laid 

Longim. in ruins, five houses only excepted. ; ; To heighten 
the calamity, the Hejots.fcho were slaves to the La¬ 
cedaemonians, looking upon this as a favourable op¬ 
portunity to recover their liberty, flew up and down 
every part of the city, to murder suf h as had escaped 
the earthquake: but finding them under arms, and 
drawn up in order of battle, by the prudent fore¬ 
sight of Archidamus, who had assembled them round 
•him, they retired into thp neighbouring cities, and 
commenced that very day open war, having entered 
< into alliance with several of the neighbouring nations, 
and being strengthened by the Messenians, who at 
that time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedaemonians in .this extremity sent to 
Athens to implore succours; but this was opposed 
by Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way 
adviseable to assist them,“nor to rebuild a city that 
was the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be 
left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 
humbled for ever. But, Cimon being struck with 
horror at these politics, did not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the welfare of the Lacedaemonians to the 
aggrandizing of his country; declaring, in the 
strongest terms, that it guys absolutely improper 
to tkave Greece, lame of one of its legs, and Athens 
without a counterpoise: the people came into his 
opinion, and accordingly a succour was voted. 
Sparta and Athens might indeed be considered as 
the two limbs on which Greece stood; so that if one 
of them was destroyed, Greece would be inevitably 
crippled, k is also certain, that the Athenians 
were so elate with their grandeur, and were become 
so proud and enterprising, that they wanted a curb 
to check their impetuosity; and nope was so proper 
as Sparta, that state being the only one that was 
capable of being a counterpoise to the headstrong 
disposition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore 
marched to the aid of the Lacedaemonians with 
four thousand men. 
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We have Ijere an example of the powerful in- Arux. 
fluence which a man of fine talents and abilities has 
in a state,'when a great fdnd of mentis united in his 
person with a well-established reputation for pro¬ 
bity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the gftod of his 
country. Cimot*, with very little difficulty, succeeds 
in inspiring the Athenians with noble and magna¬ 
nimous sentiments, which in outward appearance 
interfered with their interest; and this in spite of 
the suggestions of a secret jealousy, which never 
fails to shew itself in the most sensible manner on 
these occasions. By the ascendant and authority 
which his virtue gives him, be faises them above the 
groveling and unjust (though too common) political 
views, that prompt the people to consider the cala¬ 
mities of their neighbours as an advantage, which 
the interest of their own country permits and even 
enjoins them to lay holdtof. The counsels of Cimon 
were perfectly wise and equitable: but it is sur¬ 
prising how he could prevail so far as to make a 
whole people approve them, since this is all that 
could be expected from an assembly of the wisest 
and gravest senators. 

* Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again im¬ 
plored the aid of the Athenians against the Mes- 
senians and Helots, who had seized upon Itllbma. 

But these forces being arrived under the command 
of Cimon, the Spartans began to dread their intre¬ 
pidity, their power, and great fame; and affronted 
them so far, as .to send them back, upon suspicion 
of their harbouring ill designs, and of intending to 
turn their arms against them. • 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and 
resentment, they declared themselves, from that 
very day, enemies to all who should favour the La¬ 
cedaemonian interest; for which reason they banish¬ 
ed jCimon by the ostracism, on the first opportunity 
that presented itself for that purpose. This is 

1 Plut. in Cim. Thucyd, 1. i. p. 67, 68.' 
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the first time that the misunderstanding between 
these two nations,'which afterwards increased 
through mutual discontent, displayed itself in so 
strong a manner. It was nevertheless suspended 
for some*years, by truces and treaties, which pre¬ 
vented its consequences; but it attest broke out in 
the most violent manner ip the Peloponnesian war. 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithoma, 
after making a ten years’ defence in it, surrendered 
at last to the Lacedaemonians, who gave them their 
lives upon condition that they should never return 
to Peloponnesus. The Athenians, to exasperate the 
Lacedsemoniarfs, received them with their wives and 
children, and settled them in Naupactus, of which 
they had just before possessed themselves. 1 The 
inhabitants of Megara at the same time went over 
from the Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner 
several leagues were concluded on both sides, and 
many battles were fought; the most famous of which 
was that of Tanagra in Bceotia, which Diodorus 
equals with those of Marathon and Platteae, and in 
which Myronides the Athenian general defeated the 
Spartans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 

*It was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking 
himself dispensed from his jpspscription, repaired in 
arm? with some soldiers to his tribe to 6erve his 
country, and to fight in the Athenian army against 
the Lacedaemonians: but his enemies caused him 
to be ordered to retire. However, before he went 
away, he exhorted bis companions, who were no 
less suspected than himself of favouring the Lace¬ 
daemonians, te exert themselves to the utmost, and 
fight with the greatest courage, to prove their inno¬ 
cence; and'if possible, to efface from the minds of 
their dtieens a suspicion so injurious to them all. 
Accordingly those brave soldiers, who were a hun¬ 
dred in number, fired by his words, requested him 
to give them his whole armour, which they placed 

y Thucyd. 1. i. p. 69, 71. Diod.}. xi. p. 59—65. 

■ Plot, m Cm. p. 469. 
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in the centre, of their little battalion, in order to Art**, 
have him in a manner present and before their 
eyes. They fought with*so much valour and fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret 
of the Athenians, who deeply repented their having 
accused them so unjustly. 

I omit several events .of little importance. ■ 

Sect. IX. Citnon is recalled. He establishes 
peace betweeiuthe two-cities. He gains seoerdl 
victories, which reduce Artdxerxes to the neces¬ 
sity of concluding a treaty highly honourable to 
the Greeks. Cirtum's death. 

‘The Athenians, perceiving the great occasion 
they had for Cimon, recalled him from banishment, 
in which he had spent five years. It was Pericles 
himself who proposed and drew up that decree; so 
moderate kt those times, says Plutarch, were feuds 
and animosities, and so easy to be appeased, when 
the public welfare required it; and so happily did 
ambition, which is one of the strongest and most 
lively passions, yield to the necessity of the times, 
and comply with the occasions of the public. 

The instant Cimoa returned, he stifled the sparks A. M. 
of war which were going to break out among the' 355 ** 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with 4 ^ • 
them to conclude a truce for five years. And to pre¬ 
vent the Athenians, who were grown haughtyin con¬ 
sequence of the many victories they had gained, from 
having an opportunity, or harbouring a design, to 
attack their neighbours and allies, he thought it ad- 
viseable to lead them at a great distance from home 
against the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in 
an honourable way, to inure the citizens to war, and 
enrich them at the same.time. Accordingly he put 
to sea with a fleet of two hundred sail. He sent sixty 
of these into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, ana 

* Plot in Cim. p.490. k Plot ibid. Diod. l.xii. p.7S, 74. 
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Artas. himself sailed with the rest against thq island of Cy- 
l"ngiaj. p rtis . Artabazus was at that time in those seas with 
a fleet of three hundred sfcii; and Megabyzus, the 
other general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, on the coast of Cilicia. As 
soon as the squadron which Cimon had sent into 
Egypt had joined his fleet, he sailed* and attacked 
Artabazus, and took a hundred of his ships. He 
sunk many of them, and chased the rest as far as the 
coast of Phoenicia. And as if this victory had been 
only a prelude to a second, he made a descent on Ci¬ 
licia in his return, attacked Megabyzus, defeated him, 
and cut to piecfes a prodigious number of his troops. 
He afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double 
triumph, and laid siege to Citium, a strong city of 
very great importance. His design, after he had com¬ 
pleted the conquest of that island, was to sail tor 
Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the barba¬ 
rians; for he had very extensive views, and meditated 
no less a project than that of entirely subverting the 
mighty empire of Persia. The rumours whic h pre¬ 
vailed, that Tbemistocles was to command against 
him, added fresh fire to his courage; and, almost 
assured of success, he was infinitely pleased with the 
occasion of trying his streqgtjj against that general. 

* But Ve have already seen that Themistocles laid 
. violent hands on himself about this time. 

'Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
sustained such great losses, resolyed, w ith the ad vice 
of his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 
the Athenians* upon the most advantageous con¬ 
ditions they could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an acconnqoda- 
tion. Plenipotentiaries were chosen on both sides, 
and Callias was at the head of those of Athens. The 
conditions of the treaty we‘re as follow: ]. That all 
the Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, 

e Diod. p.74, 75. 
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with such, laws and forms of government as they 4rtar. 
should think fit to choose.. 2. That no Persian ship 
of war, should be allowed *q enter the seas between 
the Cyanean and Cbelidonian islands, that is, from 
the Euxine sea to the coasts of Pamphylia.* S. That 
no Persian general should advance any troops with¬ 
in three days’*marcb of (hose seas. 4. That the 
Athenians should not invade any part of the do¬ 
minions of the king of Persia. These articles being 
ratified by both parties, peace was proclaimed. . 

Thus ended thfs war, which* from the burning of A. M: 
Sardis by the Athenians, had lasted fifty-one years 355s - 
complete, and in which infinite /lumbers of Persians Ant ^' C- 
as well as G reeks had perished. 

d Whilst this treaty jras negociating, Cicnon died, 
either of sickness, or of a wound he had received at 
the siege of Citium. When he was near his end, he 
commanded his officers ft) sail with the fleet imme¬ 
diately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the 
utmost care. Accordingly this was executed .with 
so much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor the 
allies once suspected it; and they returned safe to 
Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of Ci- 
mon, though he had been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted,* which is no 
wonder, since he was possessed of all those qualities 
that dignify the soul; a mosjt tender son, a faithful 
friend; a citizen zealous for the good of his country ; 
a great politician, an accomplished general; modest 
when raised to the highest employments and most 
distinguished honours; liberal and beneficent almost 
to profusion; simple and averse to ostentation of 
every kind, even in the midst of riches and abun¬ 
dance; in fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, 
as to share his whole estate with them,- without 
being ashamed of such companions of his fortune. 

History mentions no statues or monuments erected 

* Plat, in Cim. p. 491. 

* Sie ae gerendp, minimi eat mirandum, si et vita ejus fait 
teeura, et mors acerba. Cor. Nep. in Cim. c.ir. 
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Artec, to his memory, nor any magnificent obsequies cele- 
Umgm . brated after 1m death; but the greatest honour that 
could be paid trim, was the sighs and tears of the 
people; *these werd permanent and lasting statues, 
which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of 
weather, or the injuries of time, and endear the me¬ 
mory of the good and virtuous to the remotest ages. 
For the most splendid mausoleums, the works of 
brass and marble, that are raised inhonour of wicked 
.great men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres 
which enclose nothing but vile dust and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strongly the loss 
which G reece had sastained by his death; for Cimon 
was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
thing considerable or gloriou^against the barbarians. 
Excited by the orators, who gained the strongest 
ascendant over the minds of the people, and sowed 
the seeds of division in their public assemblies, they 
turned their animosity against each other, and at 
last proceeded to open war, the fatal consequences 
of which no one endeavoured to prevent; a cir¬ 
cumstance that was of great advantage to the king 
of Persia, and of the utmost prejudice to the affairs 
of Greece. 

• • 

’* S£<?r. X. Thucydides is opposed to Pericles. The 
. envy raised against the latter. He clears him¬ 

self, and succeeds in procuring the banishment of 
Thucydides. 

* The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to 
the highest degree of power, and far above all the 
rest of the citizens, resolved to oppose to him a man 
who, in some measure^ might make head against 
him, and prevent his authority from growing up 

to monarchy. Accordingly they opposed to him 

• 

• Plut. in Peric. p.158—16J. - 

* Ha pulcherrima effigies et manners. Nam, qua sura Mint- 
mtvr, si judicium posterorum in odum vertit, pro sepuichrit tper- 
nurUttr. Tacit Aaual. lib. hr. c. 38. 
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Thucydides, (^imon’s brother-in-law, « nao who A*tw. 
had displayed his wisdom on numberless occasions. 

He did not indeed possess the military talents of 
Pericles} but then be bad ns great influence over 
the people; shaping their opinions, and directing 
their assemblies«as he pleased: and as be never 
stirred out of*tbe city, hut continually combated 
Pericles in all his designs, be soon restored things 
to an equilibrium. On the other side, Pericles was 
solicitous of pleasing die .people on all occasions, • 
and slackened the rein more than ever; entertain¬ 
ing them as often as possible with shows, festivals, 
games, and other diversions. * 

He found means to maintain,during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by 
putting them on boa^d a fleet consisting of three¬ 
score ships, which he fitted out every year; and 
thereby did his countryman important service, by 
training upagreat number of excellent seamen for its 
defence. He also planted several colonies in Cher- 
sonesus, in Naxos, in Andros, and among the Bi- 
saltse in Thrace. He sent a very numerous one to 
Italy, of which we shall Boon have occasion to speak, 
and which built Thurium. Pericles had various 
views in settling those cplpnies, besides the particular 
design he might have of gaining the affections of the • 
people by that means. His chief motives were to 
clear the city of a great number of idle persons who 
were ever ready to disturb the government; to re¬ 
lieve the wants of the lowest class of people, who 
before were unable to maintain themselves; in line, 
to awe the allies, by settling native Athenians among 
them, as> so many garrisons, which might prevent 
their engaging in any measures contrary to the in¬ 
terest of that people. The Rongans acted in the 
same manner; and it may be said, that so wise a 


them to secure the tranquillity of the state. 

But the circumstance which did Pericles the 
greatest honour in the opinion of the people, was his 
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Artax. adorning the city with magnificent edifices and other 
Longim. ;W orks, which raised the admiration and astonish¬ 
ment of ail foreigners, add gave them a grand idea 
of the. power of the Athenians. It is surprising that 
in so sbbrt space, so many works of architecture, 
sculpture, engraving,' and painting, should be per¬ 
formed, and at the same time be‘carried to the 
highest perfection: for it is generally found, that 
edifices, raised in haste, boast neither a solid and 
■ durable grace, nor the regular accuracy of perfect 
• beauty. Commonly, nothing but length of time, 
joined to assiduous labour, can give them such a 
strength as may preserve, and make them triumph 
over ages; aud this raises our wonder still more in 
regard to the works of Peritjes, which were finished 
with so much rapidity, and jjave nevertheless sub¬ 
sisted through so great a length of time. For each 
of those works, the very irtstant it was finished, had 
the beauty of an antique; and at this very day, 
says Plutarch, above five hundred years after, they 
retain a freshness and youth as if just come out of 
the artist’s hands; so happily do they preserve the 
graces and charms of novelty, which will not suffer 
time to diminish their lustre; as if an ever-blooming 
spirit, and a soul exemptions age, were diffused 
int<? every part of those works. 

But that circumstance which excited the admira¬ 
tion ofithe whole world, raised the jealousy of the 
people against Pericles. His enemies were for ever 
crying aloud in the assemblies, that it was disho¬ 
nourable to the Athenians, to appropriate to them¬ 
selves the ba*k of all Greece, which he had sent for 
from Delo§, where it had been deposited ; that the 
allies must necessarily consider such an attempt as a 
manifest tyranny, when they found that the sums 
which had been extorted from them, upon pretence 
of their being employed in the war, were laid out 
by the Athenians in gilding and embellishing their 
city, in making magnificent statues, and raising 
temples that cost millions. They did not exaggerate 
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on these occasions; for the temple of Minerva, Artax. 
called the Parthenon, had alone cost three millions Longim. 
of livres.* * 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the 
Athenians, that they were not obliged to‘give the 
allies an accounts of the moneys they had received 
from them; that it was, enough they defended 
them from, and repulsed, the barbarians, whilst 
the- allies furnished neither soldiers, horses, nor 
ships; and were excused for some sums of money, 
which, from the 'instant they were paid in, were 
no longer the property of the donors, but of 
those who received them; provided they per¬ 
formed the conditions agreed upon, and in con¬ 
sideration of which thay were received. He added, 
that as the Athenians were sufficiently provided 
with all things necessary for war, it was but just 
that they should employ the rest of their riches 
in edifices and other works, which, when finished, 
would give immortal glory to the city; and which, 
during the whole time they were carrying on, 
diffused a general plenty, and gave bread to an 
infinite number of citizens: that they themselves 
had all kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and,cypress wood; and all sorts 
of artificers capable of working them, as carpentfers, 
masons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths; 
artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and 
turners; men fit to convey these materials by sea, as 
merchants, sailors, and experienced pilots; others, 
for land carriage, as Cartwrights, waggoners, carters, 
rope-makers, stone-hewers, paviors,* and miners. 

That it was for the advantage of the state to employ 
these different artificers and workmen, who, as so 
many separate bodies, formed, w^en united, a kind 
of peaceable and domestic army, whose different 
functions and employments diffused gain and in¬ 
crease throughout all sexes and ages: lastly, that 
whilst men of robust bodies, and of an age fit to bear 
* About 145,000sterling. 
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Artu. aroMy whether soldiers or mariners, epni those who 
L **l imi were in the different garrisons, were supported with 
the public moneys; t it waS but just, that the rest of 
the people who lived in the city, should ahe‘ be 
maintained in, fbetr way; and that, as aH were 
members of the name republic, they all ought to 
reap- tin saaas advantages, by dome it services, 
wharf* though o i a different hind, did however all 
contribute either to its security or ornament. 

* One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pe- 
rkkaofientd to defrayed! the expence of these build¬ 
ings, provided it should be declared in the public in* 
scriptions, thafhe alone had been at die charge of 
them. At thesewords the people, either ad mi ring bis- 
magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and deter¬ 
mined not to let him engross that glory, cried with 
cne voice, that he might take out of the public trea- 




Phidias the celebrated sculptor presided over all' 
these works as director-generals It was he in par¬ 
ticular who formed the statue of Pallas, which was 
to'highly valued; by all the judges of antiquity. * It 
was- me of gol f and ivory, and was twenty-six 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet in height. There arose as 
incredible ardour and emqj^ion among tiie several 
artificers, who all strove toexoel eacbother, and im¬ 
mortalize their names by master-pieces of art. 

The Od eon, cpr music-theatre, which had a great 
number of rows of seats and columns within it, and 
whose roof grew narrower by degrees, and terminat¬ 
ed in a point, was built, as history informs us, after 
the model of hingXerxes’s tent, according to the di¬ 
rection of Pericles. Itwas at that time he proposed; 
with great warmth, a decree, by which itwas ordain- 
od, that musical gpmes should- be celebrated on the 
fostivnheaUad Pansthenssa; and having been chosen 
the judge and distributor of the prizes, he regulated 

w Non Mirtcrvtt Athenufoctet ampKtudine utemur, dm ta til 
cttMonmxxvi. Mbott htetUmvmmA Plin.l.xnvi.c.& 
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the meaner in which musicians should play on the Acta*, 
flute and the lyre,. t» well as sing. From that tine, T —B *"> ' 
the musical games were always exhibited in this 
theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that tile more the 
beauty and splendor a# these works were admired, 
the greater envy and clamour were raked against 
Pericles. The orators of the opposite faction were 
eternally exclaiming against him.; accusing him of 
squandering the public moneys, and laying out very « 
unseasonably the fevenues’of the state in edifices*, 
whose magnificence was of no use. At last, the 
rupture between him and Thucydides rose to such 
a height that one or other of them must necessarily 
be banished by the ostracism. He got the better 
of Thucydides; prevailed to have him banished; 
crushed by that means the faction which opposed 
him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city 
and government of Athens. He now disposed at 
pleasure of the public moneys, troops, and ships. 

The islands and sea were subject to him; and he 
reigned singly and alone in that wide.domain, which, 
extended not only over the Greeks, but the barba¬ 
rians also, and which was cemented and strength¬ 
ened by the obedience apd fidelity of the conquered 
nations, by, the friendship of kings, and treaties con¬ 
cluded with various, princes. 

Historians highly extol' the magnificent edifices 
and other works with which brides adorned 
Athens, and I have related faithfully their testi¬ 
mony; but I do not know whether the complaints 
and murmurs raised against him were so very ill 
grounded. Was it, indeed, just in him to expend 
in superfluous buildings, and vain decorations, the 
immense *sums intended as a fund for carrying on 
the war? aadwould it not have been better to have 
eased the allies of part of the contributions, which, in 

* They u nw an te d to upward* of. tm millions French 
Money. 
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Artax. Pericles’s administration, were raised to a third 
liOHgHn* part more than before? Cicero considers f only such 
edifices and other works worthy of admiration, as 
are of use to the public, as aqueducts, city walls, cita¬ 
dels, erSbnals, sea-ports; and among these we must 
rank the work made by Pericles tojjoin Athens to the 
port of PirsBus. flat Cicero observes, at the same 
time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering 
away the public treasure, merely to embellish the 
city with superfluous ornaments. * Plato, who 
formed a judgment of things, not from their outward 
splendor, but from truth, observes (after his master 
Socrates) that Pericles, with all his grand edifices 
and other works, had not improved the mind of one 
of the citizens in virtue, but rather corrupted the 
purity and simplicity of their ancient manners. 

Sect. XI. Pericles changes his conduct towards 
the people. His prodigious authority. His dis¬ 
interestedness. 

“When Pericles saw himself thus invested with 
the whole, authority, he began to change his beha¬ 
viour. He now was not so mild and affable as before, 
nog did he submit or abandon himself any longer to 
the whims and caprice of the people, as to so many 
winds ; but drawing in, says Plutarch, the reins of 
this too loose, popular government, iti the same man¬ 
ner as we screw up the strings of an instrument when 
too slack, he changed it into ah aristocracy, or rather 
akihd of monarchy, without departing however from 
the public g&od. Cbobsihg always what was most 
expedient, and becoming irreproachable inall things, 
he gained so mighty an ascendant over the minds of 
the people, that he turned and directed them at 
pleasure. Sometimes, by. his bare advice, and by 

f Lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. 

* In Gorg. p. 515. In Alcib. c. i. p. 119. 

k Plat, in Panel, p. 161 . 
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wrthods, he would mim then over gently 
to tow frill, and gain their assent spontaneously; at 
other times, when he found them obstinate, be would 
ir-a manner drag them forward against their will, 
to those measures which Were most expedient j Jmil 
tebng.m this respect a skilful physician, who, in a 
tedious and stubborn disease, knows at whattirae it 
» proper for him to indulge hi* patient in innocent 
things that are pleasing to him; at what time after¬ 
wards he must administer medicines of a strong and 
violent nature, v?hich indeed put him to pain, but 
are alone capable of restoring his health. 

And, indeed, it is manifest that die utmost skill 
and abilities were required, to manage and govern a 
populace haughty froip their power and exceedingly 
capricious; and in this respect Pericles succeeded 
wonderfully. He used to employ, according to the 
different situation of thiilgs, sometimes hope, and at 
other times fear, as a double helm, either to check 
the wild transports and impetuosity of the people, or 
to raise their spirits when dejected and desponding, 
aythis conduct be shewed that eloquence, as Plato 
observes, , is only the art of directing the minds of 
peopleat wsh; and that the chief excellency of this 
art consists m moving, seasonably, the various pas- 
stons, whether gentle or violent; which being tothe 
, ™ B * striagB are to a musical instrument, need 
only be touched by m ingndoas and skitful hand 
to produea their effect. 

It mast nevertheless be confessed, that the cir- 
cumstance which gone Pericles lliis great authority, 
°*»Iy the force of bis eloquence; but, as 
i hwcydides observes, the reputation of h» life, and 
. grot probity. 

V ' Ptoteeeb poioteont in Beride^one quality which 
« veryeMdolial to statesmen; e quality weHadapted 

iJET • ** tee “ •“* confidence of the puMfe] and 

whichsupposes a, great superiority of mind; and 
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that is, fora mao to be fully persuaded that be wants 
foe counsels of others, and is not able to manage 
and direct all things alone; to associate with him¬ 
self in his labours persons of merit, to employ each 
of these according to bis talents; and to leave to 
them foe management of small matters, which only 
consume time, and deprive him of that liberty of 
mind, which is so necessary in the conduct of im¬ 
portant affairs. Such a conduct, says Plutarch, is 
productive of two great advantages. First, it extin¬ 
guishes or at least deadens the force of envy and 
jealousy, by dividing, in some measure, a power, 
which is grating and«offensive to our self-love when 
we see it united in one single person, as if all merit 
centered in him alone. Secondly, it forwards and 
facilitates the execution of affairs, and makes then- 
success more certain. Plutarch, the better to ex¬ 
plain his thought, employs U very natural and beau¬ 
tiful comparison. The hand, says he, from its being 
divided into five fingers, is so far from being weaker, 
that it is the stronger, the more active, and better 
adapted to motion on that very account It is the 
same with a statesman, who has the skill to divide 
his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who 
by that means makes his aqfoority more active, more 
extensive and decisive: whereas, the indiscreet ea¬ 
gerness of a narrow-minded man, who takes umbrage 
at, and wishes to engross every thing, serves to no 
other purpose but to set bis weakness and incapacity 
in a stronger light and to disconcert his affairs. 
But Pericles, says Plutarch, did not act in this man¬ 
ner. Like a«skilful pilot who, though he stand al¬ 
most motionless himself, however puts everything 
in motion, and will sometimes seat subaltern officers 
at the helm; so Reticles was foe soul of the govern¬ 
ment; and, seeming to do nothing of himself, be 
actuated and governed all tilings; employing the 
eloquence of one man, foe credit and' interest of 
another, the prudence of a third, and the bravery 
and courage of a fourth. 
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To what Jhas been here.related, we may add Am*, 
another quality which is no less rare and valuable, ****»■>• 
I mean, a noble and disinterested soul. Pericles 
was so averse to die receiving of gifts; had such an 
utter contempt for riches, End was so far Above all 
rapaciousness and avarice, that though he had raised 
Athens to the'richest and most flourishing state; 
though, his power had surpassed that of many ty¬ 
rants and kings; though he had long disposed in 
an absolute manner of the treasures of Greece, he* 
did not however add a single drachma to the estate 
he inherited from his father. This was the source, 
the true cause of the supreme Authority of Pericles 
in the republic; the just and deserved fruit of bis 
integrity and perfect disinterestedness. 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor 
during the first impressions of rising favour, which 
are generally short-lived, that he preserved this 
authority. He maintained it forty years, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of 
Thucydides, and many others, who had all declared 
against him; and of these forty years he spent the last 
fifteen without a rival, from the time of Thucydides’s 
banishment, and disposed of all affairs with absolute 
power. Nevertheless^ia the midst of this supreme 
authority, which he bad rendered perpetual tuid 
unlimited in his own person, his soul was always 
superior to the charms and allurements of wealthy 
though he never neglected improving his estate to 
the utmost of his power. For Pericles did not act 
like those rich men, who, notwithstanding their im¬ 
mense revenues, either through negligence or want 
of economy, or pompous and absurd expeaces, are 
always poor in the midst of their riches; unable and 
unwilling to do the least service, to their virtuous 
friends, or their faithful and zealous domestics; atffcl 
at last die overwhelmed with debts, leaving their 
name and memory to the detestation of their unfor* 

k Pint, in vit. Pericl. p< 161 , 162 . 
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Artec. txmtte creditor*, of whose ruin they feat* been the 
cause. I shall not expatiate on another extreme, 
to which this negligence and want of economy ge¬ 
nerally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts, and ex¬ 
actions ; "for here, as weft as in the management of 
the public moseys, the maxim 6f Tacitus holds 
good,* vit. that when a man has sqtftodered away 
his estate, be then makes it his whole study to re¬ 
trieve toe loss of it by ail sorts of methods, not ex¬ 
cepting the most criminajl. 

Pericles knew much better the use which a 
statesman ought to make of riches. He was sen¬ 
sible that he ought'to expend them in the service 
of the public, in procuring of able men to assist 
him in the administration; in relieving good offi¬ 
cers, who too often are destitute of the favours of 
fortune; in rewarding and encouraging merit of 
every kind, and a thousand such things; to which 
doubtless, either on account of the ‘exquisite joy 
they give, or the BOlid glory that results from them, 
no one will be so thoughtless as to compare toe ex- 
pences lavished away in entertainments, equipages, 
er gaming. In this view Pericles managed his own 
estate with the utmost economy; having himself 
taught one of bis old serraots to take care of his 
domestic concerns; and he always had the account 
brought him, at stated times, of all sums that had 
been received as well as expended; confining him¬ 
self and his family to a decent subsistence (from 
which he banished severely all, superfluities of a 
vain end ostentatious kind), suitable to his estate 
and condftfofl. This way of life, indeed, did by no 
means please his children when they were come to 
years of maturity, and much less his wife. They 
thought Pericles .did not live at a sufficient expence 
#r persons of their rank; and murmured at tost 
low sordid economy, as they called it,'which carried 
no air of toe plenty which generally reigns ta houses 

* Si anbitione ttrarium exhmueritmu, per sedera tupplmdum 
erit. Tacit Anna!. 1. ii. c. 88. 
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where riches.and authority are united. However, An«. 
Pericles paid little regard to these complaints, and 
directed his conduct by far superior views. 

I believe we may apply on this occasion, a very 
just remark of-Plotarch, in his parallel of Aristides 
and Cato. Aftefc saying, that political virtue, or the 
art of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greatest 
and most perfect that man can acquire, be adds, 
that economy is not one of the least considerable 
branches of this,virtue. And indeed, as riches art 
one of the means which may most contribute to the 
security or ruin of a state; the art that teaches to 
dispose and make a good use* of th’era, and which 
is called economy, is certainly a branch of politics; 
and not one of the least considerable branches of 
it, since great wisdom is required, in order to the 
observing a just medium on these occasions, and to 
the banishing poverty and too great opulence from 
a country. It is this art, which, by avoiding in¬ 
dustriously all trifling and needless expences, pre¬ 
vents a magistrate from being forced to overbur¬ 
den a people with taxes; arid keeps always in re¬ 
serve, in the public coffers, moneys sufficient for 
the supporting a war that may break out, or for 
providing against anymaforeseen emergency. Now 
what is said of a kingdom or a city, may be said 
also of individuals. For a city, which is composed 
of an assemblage of houses, and which forms a 
whole of several parts united, is either powerful or 
weak in the aggregate, in proportion as all foe 
members of which it consists, are powerful or weak. 

Pericles certainly acquitted himself well with re¬ 
gard to that part of this science which relates to 
the government of a family: but I do. not know 
whether the same may be said of.his administration 
of the public revenues. 
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Sect. XII. Jealousy and contests arise between 
the Athenians, am Lacedemonians. A treaty 
ofpeace is concluded for thirty years. 

Artax. i Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to 
ngun. jj* g domestic concerns: and his administration of 

n blic affairs is no less worthy of admiration. The 
cedaemonians beginning to grow jealous of the 
prosperity of the Athehiarfs, and totake umbrage at 
it; Pericles, to inspire his citizens with greater cou¬ 
rage and magnanimity, published a decree, import- 
. ing, that notice should be sent to all the Greeks, 
inhabiting either Europe or Asia, and to all the 
cities great or small, to sentl immediately depu¬ 
ties to Athens, to debate on the means of re¬ 
building the temples that had been burnt by the 
barbarians; and of performing the sacrifices, which 
they had engaged themselves to offer up, for the 
preservation and safety of Greece, when war was 
carrying on against them; as also, to consider the 
necessary expedients for establishing such an order 
and discipline in their navy, that all ships might 
sail in safety, and the Greeks live in peace one 
with»another. * * 

Accordingly twenty persons were chosen for this 
embassy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years 
of age. Five of these wdie sent to the Ionians and 
Donans of Asia, and the inhabitants of the islands 
as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the countries 
of the tiellesppht and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. 
Five were ordered to go to Boebtia, to Phocis, and 
Peloponnesus; and from thence, by the country of 
the Locrians, to proceed to the several cities of the 
upper continent &£ far as Acamania and Ambracia. 
The last five were ordered to cross Euboea, and to 
go to the people of mount (Eta, and those of the 
gulf of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, 


1 Plut. in PericJ. p. 162 . 
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of Achaia,"and of Thessaly; to induce the several Artax. 
nations tocome to the assembly convened at Athens, Longha. 
and to assist at the debates which should be there 
carried on concerning peace, and the general affairs 
of Greece. I judged it necessary to enter into this 
detail, as it shews how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians 
enjoyed among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain; as the 
cities did not sepd their deputies, which, according 
to historians, was owing to the opposition made by 
the Lacedemonians, a circumstance we are not to 
wonder at They were sensibfe, that Pericles’s de¬ 
sign was to have Athens acknowledged as mistress 
and sovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and 
Lacedaemon was far from allowing it that honour. 

A secret leaven of dissension had, for some years, 
begun to disturb the tranquillity of Greece; and we 
shall find by the sequel, that this discord augmented 
continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterprises. 

The .troops reposed the highest confidence in him, 
and followed him with full assurance of success. 

His chief maxim in war was, never to ventqre a , 
battle unless be were almost certain of victory, and 
not to lavish the blood of the citizens. He used 
to say frequently, that were it in his power they 
should be immortal; that trees when felled shoot 
to life again in a little time, but when once men 
die, they are lost for ever. A victory that was only 
the effect of fortunate temerity, appeared to him 
Httle worthy of praise, though it often was much 
admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesusdid 
him great honour, and was of great advantage to all 
foe Greeks of that country; for he not only 
strengthened foe Grecian cities of that peninsula, 
by. foe colonies of Athenians which he carried thi¬ 
ther, but also shut up the isthmus with a strong 
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Aru*. fed), with forts at proper distances* from sea to 
,jsspp. ggg. secorin^ by that mjeans the whole country 
from the perpetual jrcorsions of the Thracians, 
who were very near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with a hundred ships round Felo* 
ponne&us, spreading the terror o& the Athenian 
arms, wherever be came, the success of which was 
not orice interrupted on this occasion. 

He advaoced as far as the kingdom of Pontus 
frith a large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; 
and granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit 
to ask of him., At the same time he displayed to 
the barbarian nations'in that neighbourhood, to their 
kings and princes, the greatness of the power of the 
Athenians; and proved to them, by the security 
with which he sailed to all parts, that they possessed 
the empire of the seas without a rival. 

* But so constant and shining a fortune began to 
dazzle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with 
the idea of their power and grandeur, they now re¬ 
volved nothing but the boldest and most lofty pro¬ 
jects. They were tor ever talking of new attempts 
upon £gypt; of attacking the maritime provinces 
of the great king; of carrying their arms into Sicily, 
, (a fafai and unliappy design*, which at that time did 
not take effect, though it was revived soon after) j 
and afextendingtheir conquests towards Hetruriaon 
one side, aftd Carthage on the other. Pericles was 
tor from giving into such idle views, or sopporting 
them with bis credit and approbation. Qn the con¬ 
trary, his whole study was to damp that restless 
ardour, and chdckan ambition which no longer knew 
either bounds or measure. It was his opinion that 
the Athenians ought to employ their forces for the 
toture, oirfyin securing and preserving their present 
acquisitions; and he thought he bad gained a great 
point, in restraining the power of the Lueedseroo- 
nians, the reducing of which he always meditated; 
add this was particularly seen in the sacred war. 

• Flirt, fat Ftricl. f. 104. 
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-■ This namv wu given to the war which was Artsr. 
raised on account of Delphi. The Lacedaemonians bnngtia. 
having entered armed into the«courrtry where that 
temple is situated, had dispossessed the peopie of 
Phocis of the superintendence of that temple, and 
bestowed it oatbe Delphians. As soon as they had 
left it, Pericles went diither with an army, and re¬ 
stored the Phocians. 

Euboea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He 
waB no sooner arrived there, than news was brought, 
that the inhabitants of Megara jiad t^ken up arms ; 
and that the Lacedaemonians, headed by Plistonax 
their king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This 
obliged him to quit Eufecea, and to go with all pos¬ 
sible expedition to defend his country. The Lace¬ 
daemonian army being retired, he returned against 
the rebels, ana again subjected all the cities of 
Euboea to die Athenians. 

* After this expedition, a truce for thirty years A. M. 
was concluded between the Athenians and Lace- 355S - 
dsemonimu. This treaty restored tranquillity for * 
the present: butasit did not descend to die root 

of the evil, nor ewe the jealousy and enmity of the 
two nations, this calm waft not of long duration., 

Sect. XIII. New subjects of contention between 
the two nations, occasioned by the Athenians lay¬ 
ing siege to Scuim ;by their succouring thepeopie 
of Corcyra, and besieging Potideea. An open 
rupture ensues. * 

’ The Athenians, six years after, took up arms A.M. 
against Samos in fevour of Milepus. These two 350 *- 
cities were contesting for that of Priene, to which An 4 \£ c * 
each claimed a light. It is pretended, that Pericles 

* Pint in Pericl. p. 164. • Thucyd. I. i. p.75. Diod.p.87. 

» Thutyd. 1. i. p. 76, 78. Diod. I. xii. p. 88, 8S. Plat, in 

Pericl. p. 165—167. 
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Artw. kindled this war to please a famous courtezan, of 
■ SHD * whoni'he was very fond ; t her name was Aspasia, a 
native of Miletus. After several events and battles, 
Pericles besieged the capital of the island of Samos. 
It is said, that this was the first time he used military 
engines, as battering-rams and tortoises, invented 
by Artemon the engineer; who was lame, and there¬ 
fore was always carried in a chair to the batteries, 
t whence he was sumamed Periphoretus. The use of 
* these machines had been long known in the East. 
The Samians, after sustaining a nine months’ siege, 
surrendered; Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed 
them of their ships, and demanded immense sums 
to defray the expences of the war. Part of these 
sums they paid down; agreed to disburse the rest 
at a certain time, and gave hostages by way of se¬ 
curity for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being re¬ 
turned to Athens, in a splendid manner celebrated 
the obsequies of those who had lost their lives in 
this war, and pronounced in person the funeral 
oration over their graves. . This custom, which he 
first introduced, was afterwards regularly observed. 
The senate, of the Areopagus always appointed the 
orqjor on these occasions.*. He was chosen, ten 
years after, for the like ceremony in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war.. 

A. M. 9 Pericles, who foresaw that a rapture would soon 
3572. ensue between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
+ 32 .' advised the fonner to send aid tothe people of Cor- 
cyra, whom the Corinthians had ihvaded; and towin 
over to their Interest that island, which was so very 
formidable at sea ; foretelling them, that they would 
shortly be attacked by the nations of the Peloponne- 
sus. 1 he occasion of the quarrel between the people 
of C lorcyra and Corinth, which gave rise to the 
Peloponnesian war, one of the most considerable 
events in the Grecian history, was as follows. 

* Thiicyd. I. i. p, 17—37, Diod. 1 . xii. p. 90 —93. Plut. 
id Pericl. p. 187. 
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Epidsmnum, a maritime city of Macedonia Am*, 
among the Taulantii, was a colony of Gorcyreans, Lo * , * i *' 
founded by Phalius of Corinth* This city having 
become in process of time, very populous and 
powerful, divisions arose in it* and the common, 
people expelled ttie most wealthy inhabitants, who 
went over to the neighbouring nations, and infested 
them greatly by their incursions. In this extremity 
they first had recourse to the Corcyreans, and be¬ 
ing refused by them* they addressed the Corinthi¬ 
ans, who took them under their protection, sent 
succours to them, and settled other inhabitants in 
their city. But they did not continue long unmo¬ 
lested there, the Corcyreans besieging it with a large 
fieet. The people of Corinth hastened to its aid, 
but having been defeated at sea, the city surrendered 
that very day, upon condition that the foreigners 
should be slaves, and tne Corinthians prisoners, 
till further orders. The Corcyreans erected a tro¬ 
phy, murdered all their prisoners except the Corin-. 
thians, and laid waste the whole country. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a 
greater army than the former, and fitted out a new 
fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be 
impossible for them to make head aloneagainst sych 
powerful enemies, sent to die Athenians to desire 
their alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded be¬ 
tween the states of Greece, left such Grecian cities 
as had not declared themselves on either side, the 
liberty of joining whom they pleased, or of standing 
neuter. This the Corcyreans had hitherto done; 
judging it their interest not to espouselany party, in 
consequence of which they bad hitherto been with¬ 
out allies. They now sent (or this purpose to 
Athens, and the Corinthians hearing of it, sent de¬ 
puties thither also on their part. The affair was de¬ 
bated with great warmth in presence of the people, 
who heard the reasons on both sides, and it was 
twicediseussed in the assembly. The Athenians de- 

# This city' was afterwards called Dyrrachium. 
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tone, dared the first time in favour of theCorinthJans; 
bat afterwards changing their opinion (doubtless tn 
consequence of the jemons trances of Pericles) they 
received the Corcyreans into their alliance. How¬ 
ever, they did not go so far as to conclude a league 
offensive and' defensive with them £for they could 
not declare war against ■Corinth, without breaking 
at the «une time with all Peloponnesus) but only 
agreed to succour each other mutually, in case they 
' should be attacked, either in their own person or in 
that of their allies. Their real design was, to set those 
two states, w^ich were very powerful by sea, at va¬ 
riance ; and after each should have exhausted the 
other, by a tedious war, to triumph over the weak¬ 
est : for at that dine there were but three states in 
Greece, who possessed powerful fleets; and these 
were Athens, Corinth, an^ Corcyra. They also had 
a design on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the 
island of Corcyra would very mueh promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and accordingly sent them ten galleys, 
but with an order for them not to engage the Conn* 
thians, unless they should first invade the island of 
Corcyra, or some other place belonging to their 
allies: this precaution w«s«used, in order that the 
articles Of the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A 
battle was fought between the Corcyreans and the 
Corinthians, near the Maud of Sybota, opposite to 
Corcyra; it was one of the most considerable, with 
regard to the numberof ships, that was ever fought 
between tbe’Greeks. . The advantage was nearly 
equal on both sides. About the end of die battle, 
as night was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys 
came up. The Corcyreans, with this reinforcement, 
sailed next day by day-break towards the port of 
Sybota, whither the Corinthians had retired, to see 
if they would venture a second engagement How¬ 
ever, the latter contented themselves with sailing 
out in order of battle, without fighting. Both par- 
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ties erected alrophy <e the island of Sybota, each Art**, 
ascribing the victory to themselves. 

* From this war arose another, which occasioned 
an open rupture between the Athenians and Corin¬ 
thians, and afterwards the war of Peloponnesus. 
Potidaea, a citrjj of Macedonia, was a colony belong¬ 
ing to the Corinthians, who sent magistrates thither 
annually; but it was dependent at that time on 
Athens, and paid tribute to k. The Athenians fear¬ 
ing this city would revolt, and prevail with the rest* 
of tbe Thracian allies to join them, commanded the 
inhabitants to demolish their walls on the side next 
Pallene; to deliver hostages to them as sureties for 
their fidelity,* and to -send back tbe magistrates 
which Corinth had given them. Demands of so un¬ 
just a nature only hastened the revolt * The Po- 
tidfeans declared againsttoe Athenians, and several 
neighbouring cities followed their example. Both 
Athens and Corinth took up arms and sent forces 
thither. Tbe two armies engaged near Potkkea, 
and that of the Athenians bad the advantage. At 
cibiades, who was then very young, and Socrates 
his master, signalized themselves on this occasion. 

It is something very singular, to see a philosopher 
put on his coat of mail ;»as well as to consider his , 
behaviour and conduct in a battle. There was not . 
a soldier in the whole army who so resolutely sup¬ 
ported dll the toils and fatigues, of the campaign as 
Socrates. Hunger, thirsty and cold, were enemies 
he had tong accustomed himself to despise and sub¬ 
due with ease. Thrace, the scene of this expedi¬ 
tion, was a frocen region. Whilst the btber soldiers, 
eovensdwkh thick clothes and warm furs, lay close 
in their tents, and scarce ever dartd to stir out of 
them ;. Socrates used to come into toe open air 
«lad as usual, and bare footed. His gaiety and 
wit wert tbe ike of the table; and induced others 

* Thucyd. 1. i. p. S7 — 42. Diod. 1. xii. p. 93,94. 

* Plirt. in Conviv.p.2f9, 220. Phrt. m Alcib. p. 194. 
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Artax. to put the glass round cheerfully, though he himself 
Loop®* never drank wine to excess. When the armies en¬ 
gaged; he performed his duty wonderfully well. 
Alcibiades having been thrown down and wounded, 
Socrates* placed himself before him, defended him 
valiantly, and, in sight of the whofe army, prevent¬ 
ed him and his arms from bring takfen by the ene¬ 
my. The prize of valour was justly due to Socrates; 
but as the generals seemed inclined to decree it to 
‘Alcibiades, on account of his illustrious birth ; So¬ 
crates, who only sought for opportunities to inflame 
him with desire of true glory, contributed more than 
any other person, by the noble eulogium he made 
on his courage, to cause the crown and complete 
suit of armour (which was the prize of valour) to be 
adjudged to Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians 
had sustained in the battle, the inhabitants of Poti- 
dsea did not change their conduct. The city was 
therefore besieged. 'The Corinthians, fearing to lose 
a place of so much importance, addressed their al¬ 
lies in the strongest terms; who all, in conjunction 
with them, sent a deputation to Lacedaemon, to 
complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the 
articles of peace. The lueedaemonians admitted 
them to audience in one of their ordinary assemblies. 
The people of Angina, though very much disgusted 
at the Athenians, did not send a deputation pub¬ 
licly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a republic 
to which they were subject, but they acted in secret 
as strenuously as the rest. The people of Megara 
complained vfehemently against the Athenians, that 
(contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice to 
the treaty concluded between the Greeks) they had 
prohibited them by a public decree, from access to 
their fairs and markets, and excluded them from all 
the ports dependent on them. * By that decree, 


Thucyd. i. i. p. 4 , 3 —59. 


• Plut ia Pericl. p, 168. 
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according to PlutarA,* the Athenians declared an Arts*, 
eternal and irrdconcileable hatred against Megara; Longh¬ 
and ordained that* all Megarians should be put to 
death, that set foot in Athens*; and that all the 
Athenian generals, when they took the usual oath, 
should swear expressly, that they would send a body 
of soldiers twice a year, to .lay waste the territories 
qf that hostile city. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corin¬ 
thian ambassador, who spoke with the utmost force 
and freedom. Hfc represented to the Lacedsemo- 
nians, that as they themselves never swerved from 
the most inviolable integrity, either inpublic or pri¬ 
vate transactions, they, for that very reason, were 
less inclined to suspect the probity of others; and 
that their own moderation prevented their discover¬ 
ing the ambition of their enemies: that instead of 
flying, with readiness anchactiyity, to meet dangers 
and calamities, they never attempted to remedy 
them, till they were quite crushed by them: that 
by their indolence and supineness, they had given 
the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by in¬ 
sensible degrees, their present height of grandeur 
and power. That it was quite different with re- 
gard to the Athenians: t “ # That this active, vigilant, 

“ and indefatigable people, were never at rest thdtn- 
“ selves, nor would suffer any other nation to be so} 

“ Employed (says he) wholly in tbeir projects, and 
“ they form none but such as are great and bold, 

“ their deliberations are speedy, and their execu- 
“ tion the same. Oik enterprise serves only as a 
u step to a second. Whether they are successful 

* According to Pfotarch, some persons pretended that Peri¬ 
cles had caused this decree to be enacted, to revenge .the 
private injury done to Aspasia, from whose house the people 
of Megara had carried off two courtezans^ and he cites some 
verses of Aristophanes, who, in a comedy entitled the Achar- 
ssmm, reproaches Pericles with this action. But Thucydides, 
a contemporary author, who was very well acquainted with 
all the transactions of Athens, does not say a word of this 
affairj and he is much more worthy of belief than a poet 
who was a professed slanderer and satirist.. 
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Artur. “ or (mfortunate, they turn ev^/y thing to their ad* 

lMgiiB. “ vantage; and never stop in their Career, nor are 
“ discouraged. Bat you, who are opposed by such 
“ formidable enemies, are lulled asleep in a fatal 
“ tranquillity; and do not reflect that H is not suf- 
“ fieient for a man who desires to live at ease merely 
“ to forbear injuring others, he mast also binder 
“ any one from injuring him j and that justice coa- 
“ sists, not only in forbearing to commit evil our- 
■« “ selves, but in avenging that done to us by cabers. 
“ Shall I be so free as to say it > Your integrity a 
“ of too antique a cast for the present state of af- 
“ fairs. It is necessary for men, in politics as well 
“ as iu all other things, to conform always to times 
“ and circumstances. When a people are at 
“ peace, they may follow their ancient maxims; 
“ but wben they are involved in a variety of dtt£- 
“ eulties, they must, try-new expedients, and set 
“ every engine at work to extricate themselves. It 
M is by these arts that the Athenians have increased 
M their power so much. Had you imitated their 
“ activity, they would not have dispossessed ns of 
“ Corcyra, and would not now be laying siege to 
“ Psiittei. Follow, at least on this occasion, their 
“ example, by suceouring pie Potidaans and the 
“ tat of yonr allies, as yoar duty obliges you; and 
“ do not force your friends and neighbours by for- 
** aakiag them, to have recourse through despair. 
“ to other powers." . 

The Athenian ambassador, who was come to 
Sparta open other a flairs, and was m the assembly, 
did not think it adviteabie to let this speech go an- 
answered: he put the Lacedemonians in mind, of 
the still recent services that the republic, by which 
he was sent, had done to all Greece, which (he said) 
merited some regard; and. that therefore it ought 
oot to be envied, touch less should endeavours be 
need to lessen its power. That the AtbenhmscoaUl 
not be charged with having usurped an empire over 
Greece; since it was merely at the entreaty of their 
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allies, and in sorffe measure with the consent of Artaz. 
Sparta, that they had been forced to take the aban- ^“HP®* 
doned helm: that those who murmured, did it 
without grounds,* and only from the aversion which 
mankind in general have to dependence and subjec¬ 
tion, though of 1 the gentlest and most equitable 
kind: that h^exhorted them to employ a sufficient 
time in deliberating, before they came to a resolu¬ 
tion; and not involve themselves and all Greece in 
a war, which would necessarily be attended with- 
the most fatal cohsequences. That gentle methods 
might be found, for terminating the differences of 
the allies, without breaking afr once* into open vio¬ 
lence. However, that the Athenians, in case of 
an invasion, were ablf to oppose force with force; 
and would prepare for a vigorous defence, after 
having invoked, against Sparta, the deities who take 
vengeance on those that forswear themselves, and 
. violate the faith of treaties. 

The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before the 
final resolution was passed, Archidamus king of 
Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices which 
so strongly biassed the rest, and directing his views 
to futurity, made a sp^ejh, in which he set forth foe 
dreadful consequences of the war in which they Were 1 
going to embark; shewed the strength and resources 
of the Athenians; exhorted them first to try gentle 
methods, which they themselves had seemed to ap¬ 
prove; but to make, in the mean time, the necessary 
preparations for carrying on so important an enter¬ 
prise, and not to be under any apprehensions, that 
their moderation and delays would be branded with 
the name of cowardice, since their past actions se¬ 
cured them from any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostula¬ 
tions, a war was resolved. The people caused foe 
allies to return into the assembly, and declared to 
them, that in their opinion the Athenians were foe 
aggressors;, but that it would be expedient first to 

voi. III. N 
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Art#*. Mumble all Who werein the all&nce, in wrder that 
Iyw * ini - peace or war might be agreed upon unanimously. 
This decree of tbe LacctlemonidbB was made the 
fourteenth year, of dae truce; and was not owing se 
much totbe complaints Of the sillies, as to the jea¬ 
lousy of the Athenian power, which had already 
subjected a considerable part of Greece. 

* Accordingly the allies were convened a second 
time. They all gave their votes, in their several 

•-turns, from the greatest city, to the least, and war 
was resolved by general consent. However, asthey 
had not yet made any preparations, it was judged 
odviseable to beginHhem immediately; and while 
this was doing, in order to gain time, and observe 
the necessary formalities, tq send ambassadors to 
Athens, to complain of the violationofthe treaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old 
complaint, required of th^ Athenians to expel from 
their city the descendants of those who had pro- 
faned the temple of Minerva in the affair of *Cylon. 
As IWicles was of that family by the mother’s side, 
the view of the Lacedemonians, in makingthis de¬ 
mand, was, either to procure his banishment or 
lessen has authority. However, it was not complied 
with. Tbe second ambaqpqdors required, that tbe 
siegb of tPotidsea should be raised, and the liberty 
xsf jEgina restored, and above all, that the deoree 
against the Megarians should be repealed; declar¬ 
ing, that otherwise no accommodation couid take 
place. In fine, a third embassy came, who took no 
notice of any of these particulars, but only said, 
that the Incsdaamonians were for peace; but that 
■this could never be, except the Athenians Bhould 
cease to infringe the liberties of Greece. 

* Tbucyd. 1. i. p.t7—8*. & 93. 

* This Cylon had seized on the citadel of Athens above a 
bond red years before^ Those who followed him, being be¬ 
sieged In it, and reduced to extreme famine, fled for shelter 
to tbe temple of Minerva, from whence they afterwards were 
taken not by force and cut to pieces. Those who advised 
this mnrtfer were declaredguHty of impiety and sacrilege, and 
as such banished. However, they were recalled some time after. 
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Sect. XIV. Troubles'wrcited against Pericles. 

Me determines the A/henitqts to engage in war 
against the Lacedemonians. 

r P ejo.jci.es opposed all these demands with great Arts*, 
vigour, and especially that relating to the Meganans. Longim. 
■He had great iafluence in Athens, but at the same 
* time had many enemies.. Not daring to attack 
him at first in person, they cited his most intimate, 
friends, and thole for whom he had the greatest 
esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and 4naxagoras, before 
the people; and their design,in this*was, to sound 
how the people stood affected towards Pericles 
himself. 

Phidias .was accused of having embezzled consi- 
derable sjums in the forming the statue of Minerva, 
which was his master-piece. The prosecution hav¬ 
ing been carried on with the usual forms, before the 
assembly , of the people,, not a single proof of Phi¬ 
dias’s .pretended embezzlement appeared: for that 
artist, from the time of his beginning that statue, 
had, hy Pericles's advice, contrived thewprkmansbjp 
of the gold in such a manner, that all of it might be 
takemoff and weighed; jvhich accordingly Pericles 
bid. the .informers .do .in presence of ..all the spdfcta- * 
tors. ,But Phidias >had witnesses.against , him, the 
truth of whose evidence he could, neither dispute nor 
silence; these were the fame and beauty of his 
works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which 
attacked him. The circumstance which they could 
least forgive in him was, his having sepreseoted to 
the life (in the. battle, of-the Amazons, engraved on 
the shield of the goddess).his own person, and that 
°f Pericles:* and, byan imperceptible art, he had 
so. blended and incorporated.these figures with the 
whole.work,.that,it was impossible.to erase, them, 
without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole 

T Plot, in Pericl. p. 168, 109. 

* Ariitet'in tracUt. ik mood. p.013, 

Kg 
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Artax. statue. Phidias was therefore draped to prison, 
Longim. w here he came to his end, either by the common 
course of nature, or by poison. Other authors say, 
that he was only banished, and that after his exile 
be made'the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
It is not possible to excuse, in any manner, the in¬ 
gratitude of the Athenians, in thus making a prison 
or death the reward of a master-piece of art; nor 
their excessive rigour, in punishing, as a capital 
‘ crime, an action that appears inngcent in itself; or 
which, to make the worst of it, was a vanity very 
pardonable in # an-artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in 
Athens, where she had become very famous, not so 
much for the charms of her person, as for her viva¬ 
city and the solidity of her wit, and her great know¬ 
ledge. Alt the illustrious men in the city thought it 
an honour to frequent her house. ‘Socrates him¬ 
self used to visit her constantly; and was not 
ashamed to pass for her pupil, and to own that he 
had learnt rhetoric from her. Pericles declared also 
that he was indebted to Aspasia for his eloquence, 
which so greatly distinguished him in Athens; and 
that it was from her conversation be had imbibed the 
principles of the art of policy, for she was exceed¬ 
ingly well versed in the maxims of government. 
Their intimacy was owing to still stronger motives. 
Pericles did not love his wife; he resigned her very 
freely to another man, and supplied her place with 
Aspasia, whom he loved passionately, though her 
reputation was more than suspicious. Aspasia was 
accused of irfipiety and a dissolute conduct; and it 
was with theutmost difficulty that Pericles saved her, 
hy his entreaties and by the compassion he raised 
in the judges, by shedding abundance of tears whilst 
her cause was pleading; a behaviour little consistent 
. with the dignity of his character, and the rank of 
supreme-head of the most powerful state of Greece. 

* Plat, in Menu. p. 235. 
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A decree had passed, by which informations were Artax. 
ordered to be layi againt# all such * persons as de- 
nied what was aferibed to the ministry of the gods;, 
or those philosophers and others who gaue lessons 
on the more abstruse points of physics, and the 
motions of the heavens, topics which were con¬ 
sidered injurious to the established religion. The 
scope and aim of this decree was, to make Pericles 
suspected with regard to these matters, because 
Anaxagoras hwkteen his master. This philosopher 
taught, that one only Intelligence had modified the 
chaos, and disposed the univprSe in the beautiful 
order in which we now see it; which tended directly 
to depreciate the gods of the pagan system. Pericles 
thinking it would be impossible for him to save his 
life, sent him out of the city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people 
approved and received with pleasure all these accu¬ 
sations, impeached that great man himself, and 
charged him with embezzling the public moneys 
during his administration. A decree was made, by 
which Pericles was obliged to give in immediately 
his accounts; was to be tried for peculation and ra¬ 
pine; and the cause to be adjudged by fifteen hun¬ 
dred judges. PericleS bad no real cause for fear,, 
because in the administration of the public affairs bis 
conduct had always been irreproachable, especially 
on the side of interest: he could not however but 
be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the 
people, when he considered their great levity and 
inconstancy. One day when Alcibiades (then very 
young) went to visit Pericles, he was told that he 
was not to be spoken with, because of some affairs 

of great consequence in which he was then engaged. 

• 

* Ta deut fir, i» \6yes ruv fierapriw* hi&v- 

Kortof. Anaxagoras teaching, that the divine Intelligence 
alone gave a regular motion to all the part* of native, and pre¬ 
aided in the government of the universe; destroyed, by that 
system, the plurality of gods, their powers, and all the peculiar 
functions which were ascribed to (hem. 
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Aft*. AMbiades-etkpiiring what these mighty affairs were, 
IatfghK w ag answered, that Pericles was preparing to give 
in his accounts. I$ebught rather, fays Alcibiades, 
to thank how ke May avoid giving: them in: and 
indeed this was what Pericles at last resolved. To 
allay the stornv, he mad© a resolution fo oppose'the 
hwBnation the people discovered 1 for the Peloporo- 
aesittn war no 1 longer, preparations for which had 
beet* long carrying on, firmly persuaded that this 
Would soon silence all fcompiairtte* against himj 
that envy would yield to a more powerful motive j 
and that the citizens* when in such imminent dan* 
git, would not fed of throwing themselves into his 
arms, and submit implicitly to his conduct, from 
his great power, and exalted'reputatkm. 

‘This is what sand historians have related; and 
the comic poets, in the Hfcrtime, and under the eye 
as it were, of Pericles, spread such a report in public, 
to sully, if possible, his reputation and merit, which 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu¬ 
tarch, on this occasion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great service, not only to those in the admini¬ 
stration of public affairs, but to all sorts of persons, 
as Well as of advantage in the ordinary intercourse of 
life.* He thinks it strange, Vhen actions are good in 
themsel ves, and as fat as can be judged from ex¬ 
ternal appearance, laudable in all respects, that 
men, purely to discredit illustrious personages, 
should pretend to dive into their hearts; and from a 
spirit of the vilest and most abject malignity, should 
escribe such views and intentions to them, as'they 
probably never so much as imagined. He, on the 
Contrary, wishes, when the motive is obscure, and 
the same action may be considered in different lights, 
that men would Always view it in the most favour¬ 
able, and iodine to judge candidly of it. He applies 
. this maxim to the reports which had been spread 
ConcernMg Pericles, as the fomefiterofthe Petopon- 
nesiaa war, merely for private and interested views; 

* Plut. de Herod. p. 84*, S5& 
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whereas, tbe whojfe tenor of bis past cunduct ought Ana*, 
to hove convinced every body, that it was wholly- T «*#»• 
from reasons of a Ate, and*foB the good of the public, 
that be at last acquiesced ia an opinion, which be had 
hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppose. 

* Whilst this affair was carrying on at, Athens, the. 
Lacedaemoo&is sent several embassies thither, one 
after another, to make the various demands above 
mentioned. At last the affair was deluded in that 
assembly of the p eople, and it was resolved they., 
should first dSfiBerate upon all the articles, before 
they gave a positive answer. Opinions, as is usual 
in these cases, were divided ;• and ■some were fat 
abolishing the decree enacted against Megara, 
which seemed the chipf obstacle to a peace. 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of 
eloquence, which his view to the public welfare, 
and the honour of his Country, rendered mere ve¬ 
hement and triumphant than it had ever appeared 
before. He shewed, in the first place, that the 
decree relating to Megara, on which the greatest 
stress was laid, was not of so little consequence as 
they imagined: that the demand made by the Lace-. 
dsemocians on that head, was merely to sound the 
disposition of the Athenians, and to try whether it 
would be possible to encroach upon them by flight- * 
eoing them: that should they recede.on this occa¬ 
sion, it would betray fear and weakness; that the 
affair was of no less importance than the giving up 
to the Lacedaemonians the empire which the Athe¬ 
nians bad possessed during so many years, by 
their courage and resolution: that should the Athe¬ 
nians give way on this point, the Lacedaemonians 
would immediately prescribe new laws to them, 
as to a people seized wkh dread; whereas, if they 
made a vigorous resistance, their opponents would be 
obliged to treat them, at least, on the foot of equals: 
that with regard to the present matters in dispute, 
arbiters might be chosen, in order to adjust them io 
« Thucyd. 1. i.p.95—89. Stai L*i. p.M—97. 
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Attax. an amicableway; but that it crfe nc$ become the 

*"*8’®* Lacedaemonians to command the Athenians, with a 
magisterial air, to qujt Pofidaea, ttrfree ALgina, and 
revoke the decree relating to Meeara: that such 
imperious behaviour was directly contrary to the 
treaty, which declared in express te/ms, That should 
any disputes arise among the allies, t%ey should be 
decided by pacific methods, and without ant 
partt’s being obliged to give up ant part 
»«f what thet POSSESSED : that the surest way 
to prevent a government from being "eternally con¬ 
testing about its possessions, is to take up arms, and 
dispute its rights sword in hand: that the Athe¬ 
nians bad just reason to believe they would gain their 
cause this way; and to give ttycm a stronger idea of 
this truth, he set before them a most brilliant descrip¬ 
tion of the present state of Athens, giving a very par¬ 
ticular account of its treasures, revenues, fleets, land 
as well as sea forces, and thoseof its allies; contrast¬ 
ing 1 these several resources with the poverty of the 
Lacedemonians, who (he said) had no money, which 
is the sinews of war, not to mention the poor con¬ 
dition of their navy, on which success in war most 
depended. ‘And, indeed, there were at that time 
in the public treasury, which the Athenians had 
brought from Delos to their city, nine thousand six 
hundred talents, which amount to about twelvehun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. The annual con¬ 
tributions of the allies amounted to four hundred 
and sixty talents, that is, to near fourteen hundred 
thousand French livres. In cases of necessity, the 
Athenians would find infinite resources in the or¬ 
naments of the temples, since those of the statue 
of Minerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, 
that is, fifteen hundred thousand French livres, 
which might be taken from the statue without spoil¬ 
ing-it, and be afterwards fixed on again in more 
auspicious times. - With regard to theiand forces, 
they amdunted to very near-thirty thousand men, 
* Died, b xii. p. 98, 97. 
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and the flftet;«ogfisted of three handled galleys. A«ax 
Above all, head vised them not to venture a battle in 
their own countnragainst the Peloponnesians, whose 
troops were superior in number to tlieirs; not to 
regard tbe laying waste of their lands, as they might 
easily be restorea to their former condition; but to 
consider the iSss of therrVmen as highly important, 
because irretrievable; to make tbeir whole policy 
consist in defending their city, and preserving the 
empire of the^ga, which, would certainly one day* 
give them thesuperiority over their enemies. He 
laid down the plan for carrying on, the war, not for 
a single campaign, but durir% the*whole, time it 
might last; and enumerated the evil# they had 
to tear, if they deviated from that system. Pe¬ 
ricles, after adding other considerations, taken 
from the character and internal government of the 
two republics; the one* uncertain and fluctuating 
in its deliberations, and rendered still slower in the 
execution, from its being obliged to wait for tbe 
consent of its allies; the other speedy, determi¬ 
nate, independent, and mistress of its resolutions, 
which is no indifferent circumstance with regard 
to the success of enterprises; Pericles, I say, 1 
concluded his speech? and gave his opinion aT 
follows; “ We have no more to do but to'dis- 
“ miss the ambassadors, and to give them this 
answer: That we permit those erf Megara to 
“ trade with Athens, upon condition that the La- 
“ cedsemonians do not prohibit either us, or our 
“ allies, to trade with them. With regard to the 
“ cities of Greece, we shall leave those free, who 
“ were so at the time of our agreement, provided 
“ they shall do the same with regard to those de- 
“ pendent on them. We do pot refuse to sub- 
“ unit the decision of our differences to arbitration, 

“ and will not commit the first hostilities: how- 
“ ever, hrstiiiii uf being attacked, we distil make a 
** v%Mtia|ipif>Muce/ • ' 

The «a{y tttadors were answered as Pericles had 
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Arts*. diot«^4i^^..XJbwe3r ,r6tur»ed, bom^fcan^ never, came 
*fiBgi«v again* to Athena; soon after whljph the Peleporv- 
nesiaa war broke out 

CHAP. II. 

Transactions of the Greeks in Sicilfi and Italy. 

As the Peloponnesian war is a great event, of con¬ 
siderable duration, before I enter upon, the history 
""of it, it may be proper to'relate, ir-fsw words, the 
most considerable transactions which had happened 
in Gracia Major,' to the time we now speak of, 
whether in Sicily or Italy. 

Sect. I. The Carthaginianswe defeated in Sicily. 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign oj Gelon 
in Syracuse, and, his twQ brothers. Liberty is 
restored. 

pr I. Gelon. 

• A. M. We have seen that * Xerxes, whose project tended 
. 352 t °- to no less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
bad prevailed with the Carthaginians to make war 
against the people of Sicily. They crossed over 
&ither with an army of abqy^ three hundred tbou- 
sancPmen, and a fleet of two thousand ships, and 
upwards of three thousand transports. Hamilcar, 
the ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that time, 
was charged with this expedition. However, the 
success was not answerable to these mighty pre¬ 
parations; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated 
by Gelon, who*at that tune had the chief authority 
in Syracuse. 

f This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, situated 
on the southern coast between Agrigentum and 
Camarkia, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received 
his name. Hh had signalized liimaeif very much in 
the wars vhjchHippocratesi,tyrant of Geia, carried 
mi against the neighbouring powehi, mtiftof whom 
* Diod. 1. xi. p. 1 & iS—22. * He red, UriL dtlSS —1G7. 
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he subdued* aack^fo very near taking Syracuse. 
After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence 
of defending the rights and^uccftssionottbe tyrant's 
children^ took upjurRis against his own citizens, and 
having" over come fhem in a battle, possessed’himself 
of-the government in his own' name. Some time 
after he made himself master also of Syracuse, by 
die assistance of some exiles whom he had caused to 
return into it, and who had engaged the populace to 
open the gate? j>4that city to him. He then gave 
Geia to Micro his brother, and applied himself 
wholly in extending the limits of the territory of 
Syracuse, and soon tendered himself very powerfaL 
We may form a judgment of this* from the army 
which he offered the Grecian ambassadors, whocame 
to desire his aid againsbthe king of Persia; and by 
Iris demand of being appointed generalissimo of all 
their forces, which however they refused. The fear 
he was in at that time, of being soon invaded by the 
Carthaginians, was the chief occasion of his not 
succouring the Greeks. He shewed himself to be 
a crafty politician by his conduct; and when news 
was brought him of Xerxes’s having crossed the 
Hellespont, lie sent a trusty person with rich pre¬ 
sents, and ordered bint td wait the issue of the 
battle, and in case Xerxes should be victorious, 
to pay homage to him ia his name, othdjfr^Ke to 
bring back the money. I now return to the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

They had landed in Sicily at the earnest solicita¬ 
tions of Terillos,formerly tyrantof Himera, but de¬ 
throned by Theron, another tyrant, who reigned at 
Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of the 
most illustrious of all Greece, as he was descended 
in a direct line from Cadmus. Jie married into 
the family w hich at that time ruled at Syracuse, and 
which consisted of four brothers,Gek>n, Hiero, Po- 
lyzelus, and Thrasybulus. He married his daughter 

* He pronseed to furnish two hundred ships and thirty 
thoQfgjid mtft . 
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Artax. to the first, and himself marriedVhe daughter of the 
Longim. third. \ 

Hamilcar havingdanded at PaVormus, began by 
laying siege to Himera. Gelon his ted with a great 
army to the succour of his father-ir-law; when unit¬ 
ing, they defeated the Carthaginians. This was per¬ 
haps the most complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of 
* Thermopylae, the circumstances of which I have 
'related in the 'history of the Cartha^oians. h One 
remarkable circumstance in the conditions of the 
peace, which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, 
was, that they should cease to sacrifice their child¬ 
ren to the god Saturn; which shews, at the same 
time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, and the piety 
of Gelon. 

The spoils won on this o casion were of immense 
value. Gelon allotted the greatest part of them for 
the ornament of the temples in Syracuse. They 
also took an incredible number of prisoners. These 
be shared, with the utmost equity, with his allies, 
who employed them, after putting irons on their 
feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building mag¬ 
nificent edifices, as well for the ornament as the 
utility of the cities. Severahof the citizens of Agri- 
gentum,bad each five hundred for his own share. 

‘ A. M. Gfeoft, after so glorious a victory, far from gro w- 
3525. ing more proud and haughty, behaved with greater 
Ant. J. C. affability and humanity than ever towards the 
479 * citizens and his allies. Being returned from the 
campaign, he convened the assembly of the Syra¬ 
cusans^ who frere ordered to come armed into it. 

* Vol. I. h Plut. in Apophtb. p. 175. 

* Herodotus says, that this battle was fought the same day 
with that of Salamis, which does not appear so probable. For 
the Greeks, informed of Gelon’s successes, entreated him to suc¬ 
cour them against Xerxes, which they would not have done 
after the battle of Salamis, which exalted their courage so much, 
that after this battle they imagined themselves strong enough 
to resist their enemies, and to pot an end to the war, to their 
own advantage, without the assistance of any other power. 
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However, he bimrjtelf came unarmed thither: de- Artax. 
dared to the assembly every circumstance of his Lowg*™* 
conduct, the use# to whifih he,had applied the se¬ 
veral sums with tfhich he had been intrusted^ and in 
what manner he rjad employed his authority; adding, 
that if they had any complaints to make against him, 
bis person and life were at their disposal. All the 
people, struck with so unexpected a speech, and still 
more with the confidence he reposed in them, an¬ 
swered by acclamations of*joy, praise, and gratitude;' 
and immediately, with one consent, invested'him with 
the supreme authority, and the title of king. h And 
to preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of 
Gelon’s memorable action, who had come into the 
assembly, and put his life into the hands of the Sy¬ 
racusans, they erected a statue in honour of him, 
wherein he was represei^ed in the ordinary habit of 
a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed. This statue met 
afterwards with a very singular fate, and worthy of 
the motives which had occasioned its being set up. 
Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty years after, 
having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, 
thought it adviseablc, in order to erase all traces of 
tyrannical government, and at the same time to 
assist the wants of the people, to sell publicly by 
auction all the statues of those princes and tyrants 
who had governed it till that time. But first he 
brought them to a formal trial, as so many cri¬ 
minals; hearing the depositions and witnesses upon 
each of them. They all were condemned unani¬ 
mously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, which 
found an eloquent advocate and defender, in the 
warm and sincere gratitude which the citizens re¬ 
tained for that great man, whose virtue they re¬ 
vered as if he had been still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their 
having intrusted Gelon with unlimited power and 
authority. This made no addition to his knowo zeal 
for their interests, but only enabled him to do them 

h Pint, in Timol. p. 247. ./Elian. 1. xiii. c.37. 
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Artax. more important services. ‘For, fra change till then 
Lon S ,m - unheard of, and of which *T*itus since found 
no example except Jn Vfespasianl he was the first 
whom the sovereignty made the Setter man. He 
made upwards of ten thousand foreigners, who had 
served under him, denizens. His views were, to 
people the capital, to increase the power of the 
state, to reward the services of these brave and 
faithful soldiers; and to attach them more strongly 
"to Syracuse, from the sense of )^e_ advantageous 
settlement they had obtained in being incorporated 
with the citizens.. 

k Hc prided himself particularly upon his invio¬ 
lable sincerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; 
a quality very essential to a prince, the only one ca¬ 
pable of gaining him the love and confidence of his 
subjects and of foreigners, and which therefore 
ought to he considered as the basis of all just policy 
and good government. Having occasion for money 
to carry on an expedition he meditated (this, very 
probably, was before he had triumphed over the Car¬ 
thaginians), he addressed the people, in order to ob¬ 
tain a contribution from them; but finding theSyra- 
cusans unwilling to be at that ex pence, he told them, 
tti$t he asked nothing but'a loan, and that he would 
engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. 
The money was advanced, and repaid punctuallyat 
the promised time. How happy is that government 
where such justice and equity are exercised; and 
how mistaken are those ministers and princes, who 
violate them in the slightest degree! 

1 One of the chief objects of his attention, in 
which his successor imitated him, was to make the 
cultivatiou of the lands be considered as an honour¬ 
able employment. It is well known how fruitful 
Sicily was in corn; and the immense revenues which 

‘ Diod. 1.xi. p. 55. 11 Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 1 Ibid, 

* Solus omnium ante >e principum in melius mutatus est. 
Hist. I. i. c. 50. 
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migh t be prodpcec) from so rich a soil when indus- Artax. 
triously cultivated! He animated the husbandmen by bo n g>®* 
his presence, and Relighted in appearing sometimes 
at their head, in '?he same manner as on other occa¬ 
sions he had marched at the head of armies.’ Hisin- 
tention, says Plutarch, was not merely to make the 
country rich and fruitful, ‘but also to exercise his 
subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and 
by that means to preserve them from a thousand' 
disorders, which inevitably follow a soft and indo-* 
lent life. There are few maxims (in point of policy) 
on which the ancients have insisted more strongly, 
than an .that relating to the cultivation of their 
lands; a manifest proof of their great wisdom, and 
the profound knowledge theyhadof whatconstitutes 
the strength and solid support of a state. m Xeno¬ 
phon, in a dialogue, entitled Hiero, the subject of 
which is government, shews the great advantage it 
would be to a state, were the king studious to re¬ 
ward those who should excel in husbandry, and in 
whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. He 
says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; 
on which occasion, if honours were paid to all those 
who should distinguish themselves in them, it would 
give universal life and motion; would excite a noble 
and laudable emulation among the citizens, and give 
rise to a thousand inventions lor the improvement 
and perfection of those arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon bad been educated 
in the same manner as the children of the rich among 
the Greeks, who were taught music and the art of 
playingon instruments with great care.* Possibly this 
was a consequence of his mean birth, or rather was 
owing to the little value he set on those kind of ex¬ 
ercises. “ One day at an entertainment, when, ac¬ 
cording to the usual custom, a lyre was presented to 
each of the guests; when itwasGelon’sturn,instead 
of touching the instrument as the rest had done, he 

"* P.916,917. * PIiU. in Apophthegm- jj- 175. 
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Artu. caused his horse to be brought, knoqnted him with 
Longim. wonc | er f u i agility and grace, anil shewed that he 
had learned a nobler exfercise tnUn playing on the 
lyre. > \ 

• Since the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
the several cities enjoyed a profound peace, and 
Syracuse was particularly happy in its tranquillity, 
under the auspicious government of Gelon. He was 
not born in Syracuse, and yet all the inhabitants of 
thatcity, though so extremely jealous of their liberty, 
had forced him inamannertobe tSeirking. Though 
an alien, the supreme power went in search of him, 
not courted bn his part with any art or induce¬ 
ment but those of merit. Gelon was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the duties of the regal office, as 
well as its great weight; and he accepted it with no 
other view but the good of his people. He thought 
himself king only for the defence of the state, to 
preserve the good order of society, to protect inno¬ 
cence and justice, and to exhibit to ail his subjects, 
in his simple, modest, active, and regular life, a pat¬ 
tern of every civil virtue. The whole of royalty 
that he assumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal 
for the public welfare, and the sweet satisfaction 
wdiich results from making millions happy by his 
cares: in a word, he considered the sovereignty as 
an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of 
a greater number of men. He banished from it 
pomp, ostentation, licentiousness, and impunity for 
crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reign¬ 
ing, but contented himself with making the laws 
reign. He never made his inferiors feel that he was 
their master, but only inculcated into them that both 
himself and they ought to submit to reason and 
justice. To induce their obedience, he employed 
no other methods but persuasion and a good ex¬ 
ample, which are the weapons of virtue, and alone 
produce a sincere and uninterrupted obedience. 


i Diod. l.xi. p. 2 9 , 30. 
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A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his Artax. 
subjects, a roputition equally diffused within and Lon S‘ ,n, 
without his kingt/orns; these were the fruits of that 
wisdom which 1% retained on the throne to the last 
gasp. His reign was short, and only jusj; shewed 
him in a mamitV to Sicily, to exhibit in his person 
an example af u great, good, and true king, lie 
died, after having reigned only seven years, to the 
infinite regret of all his subjects. Every family 
imagined itself deprived of its best friend, its pro¬ 
tector and father. The p’oople erected, without the 
city, in the place where his wife Demarata had been 
buried, a splendid mausoleum; surrounded with 
nine towers of a surprising height and magnificence ; 
and decreed those honours to him, which were then 
paid to the demigods or heroes. The Carthagi¬ 
nians afterwards demolished the mausolajum, and 
Agathoeles the towers : hut, says the historian, nei¬ 
ther violence, envy, nor time, which destroys ail 
grosser things, could destroy the glory of his name, 
or abolish the memory of his exalted virtues and 
noble actions, which love and gratitude had en¬ 
graved in the hearts of the Sicilians. 


II. 'l/itro. 

After Colon's death, the scepter continued near a. M. 
twelve years in his family, lie was -ucctcded by ^ 

Iliero, his eldest brother. Ani.^.K C 

It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile 
the authors who have written concerning this prince, 
some of whom represent him as a good king, and 
others a detestable tyrant; it will he necessary, Isay, 
to distinguish the periods. It is very probable that 
Iliero, dazzled, in the beginning’of his reign, by the 
glitter of sovereign power, and oorrupted by the flat¬ 
tery of Iris courtiers, studiously endeavoured to devi¬ 
ate' from that path which his predecessor had point¬ 
ed out to him, and in which he had found himself 
vor.. in. o 
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so happy. * This young prince was avaricious, 
headstrong, unjust, and studious Vf nothing but the 
gratification of his passions, witnout ever endea¬ 
vouring to acquire tne esteem ana, affection of the 
people;.who, on the other side, mad the utmost 
aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a 
tyrant over them, rather than as a king; ana nothing 
but the veneration they had for Gelon’s memory, 
prevented it from breaking out 
, 4 Some time after he had ascended the throne, he 
entertained violent suspicions' of Polyzelus, his bro¬ 
ther, whose great influence among the citizens made 
him fear that he bad a design to depose him. In 
order to rid himself without noise of an enemy whom 
he fancied very dangerous, he resolved to put him 
at the head of some forces he was going to send to 
the succour of the Sybaritesragainst the Crotoniafce, 
hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His 
brother’s refusal to accept this command, made him 
the more violent against him. Theron, who had 
married Polyzelus’s daughter, joined with his fa- 
ther-in-law. This gave rise to great differences of 
long duration between the kings of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum; however, they at last were reconciled 
by the judicious mediation.of« r Simonides the poet; 
and to make their reconciliation lasting, they ce¬ 
mented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying The- 
ron’s sister; after which the two kings always lived 
In good intelligence with each other. 

* At first, an infirm state of health, which was 
increased by repeated illnesses, gave Hiero an op¬ 
portunity of thinking seriously; after which he re¬ 
solved to draw around him men of learning, who 
might converse agreeably with him, and furnish 
him with useful instructions. The most famous 
poets of the age came to his court, as Simonides, 
Pindar, BacChylidfes, and Epicharmus; and it is 
affirmed, that their delightful conversation did not 

» JDiod. Lxi. p.5l. < Id. L xi. p. 56. 

1 Schol. in Pind. • ASlian. I. iv. c. IS. 
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a tittle contributes to soften the cruel and savage 
disposition of Hjiero. 

* Plutarch r^ates a tjoble saying of his, which 
shews an excellent disposition in a prince. He de¬ 
clared, that his palace and his ears should be always 
open to every man who would tell him the truth, 
and that without disguise or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned not only excelled in 
poetry, but were also possessed of a great fund of 
learning in other branches, and were respected and 
consulted as the sages of their times. This is what* 
Cicero says of Simonides in particular. He had 
a great ascendant over the king; aftd the only use 
he made of it was, to incline him to virtue. 

* They often used to converse on philosophical 
subjects. 1 observed on another occasion, that 
Hiero, in one of these'conversations, asked Simo¬ 
nides his opinion with regard to the nature and at¬ 
tributes of the Deity. The latter desired one day’s 
time to consider of it; the next day he asked two, 
and went on increasing in the same proportion. 
The prince pressing him to give his reasons for these 
delays; he confessed, that the subject Was above his 
comprehension, and that the more he reflected, the 
more obscure it appeared to him. 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the 
art of governing well, entitled Hiero, and written 
in the form of a dialogue between this prince and 
Simonides. Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, 
that tyrants and kings are not so happy as is ge¬ 
nerally imagined. Among the great number of 
proofs alleged by him, he insists chiefly on their un¬ 
happiness in being deprived of the greatest comfort 
and blessing in this life, vis. the enjoyment of a 
true friend, to whose bosom they may safely con¬ 
fide their secrets and afflictions; who may share 
with them in their joy and sorrow; in a word, a 

* In Apopbtb. p. 175. * Cic. 1. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 00. 

* Simonides, non poeta so&m suaois, venim etiam eecteroqti 
dfictut tapiauque traditnr. Lib, i. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 
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' Art**, second self, who may form but orm heart, one soul 

Longim. v > ith them. Simonides, on the-^ther side, lays 
down admirable maxims with respect to the duties 
of a sovereign. He represents to him, that a king 
is not so for himself, but for others ^ that his gran¬ 
deur consists, not in building magnificent palaces 
for his own residence, but.in erecting'temples, and 
fortifying and embellishing his cities: that his glory 
consists not in his people’s fearing him, but in their 
being afraid for him : that.a truly royal care is, not 
to enter the lists with the first comer at the Olym¬ 
pic games (for the princes of that age were passion¬ 
ately fond of thtem, and especially * Hiero), but to 
contend with the neighbouring kings, who should 
succeed best in diffusing wealth and abundance 
throughout his dominions, and in endeavouring to 
secure the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this 
same Hiero for the victory he had won in the horse¬ 
race. “ This prince (says he, in his ode), who go- 
“ verns with equity the inhabitants of Opulent Si- 
“ cily, has gathered the fairest flower of every 
“ virtue. He takes a noble delight in the most ex- 
“ quisite performances of poetry and music. He 
“ loves melodious airs, sueh as it is customary for 
“ us to play at the banquets given us by our dear- 
“ est friends. Rouse then thyself, take thy lyre, 
“ and raise it to the Doric pitch. If thou feelest 
“ thyself animated by a glorious fire in favour off 
“ Pisa and Pherenice; if they have waked the 
“ sweetest transports in thy breast, when that ge- 
“ nerous courser (without being quickened by the 

* It is said that Themistorles, seeing him arrive at the 
Olympic games with a splendid equipage, would have had 
him forbidden them, bf-cause he had not succoured the Greeks 
‘against the common enemy, any more than Gelon his brother; 
which motion did honour to the Athenian general. ./Elian. 
1. ix. c. 5. 

f Pisa was the city, near to which the Olympic games 
were solemnized: and Pherenice was the name of Hiero’s 
courser, signifying the gainer of victory. 
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“ spur) flew along the banks of the Alpheus, and Artax. 

“ carried his royal rider lo glorious victory: O I,ong,in * 
“ sing the king of Syracuse, t the ornament of the 
“ Olympic course!” 

The whole o^e, translated by the late Mr. Mas- 
sieu, is in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of*Inscriprions and Belles-Lettres, from 
which I have made the ^hort extract above. I was 
very glad to give the reader some idea of Pindar, 
from this little specimen. • 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of 
Theron king of Agrigentum, victorious in the cha¬ 
riot-race. The diction of it is s'o sublime, the 
thoughts so noble, and the moral so pure, that, many 
look upon it as Pindar’s master-piece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest 
of the praises which Pifadar gives to Hiero, for poets 
do not always pride themselves upon their sincerity 
in the eulogiums they bestow on princes: however, 
it is certain that Hiero had made his court the re¬ 
sort of all persons of wit and genius; and that he 
had invited them to it by his affability and engag¬ 
ing behaviour, and much more by his liberality, 
which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero s court the eulogiuui 
which* Horace gives the house of Maecenas, in 
which a character prevailed rarely found among 
scholars, and nevertheless infinitely preferable to all 
their erudition. This amiable house, says Horace, 
was an utter stranger to the mean and groveling 


-- i — —Non isto vivimufillic. 

Quo lu rere, tnodo. Domus hoc ncc purior ulla etl. 

Nee magis hit aliena malis. Nil mi officii unquam, 
Ditior hie, out etl quia doctior. Est locus uni- 
Cuique mus. H#r. lib. >• Sat. 9* 

Sir, you mistake, that’s not oiy course of life. 

We know no jealousies, no brawls, no strife; 

From all those ills our patron’s house is free. 

None,'cause more learned or wealthy, troubles me; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue, &c. 

Creech. 
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sentiments of envy and jealousy; and t men saw, in 
those who shared in the master’s favour, a superior 
merit or credit, without taking the least umbrage at 
it. * But it was far otherwise in the court of Hiero 
or of Theron. It is said that Simopides, and Bac- 
chylides his nephew, employed all kind^ of criticism, 
to lessen the esteem which those princes had for 
Pindar’s works. The latter, by way of reprisal, ri¬ 
dicules them very strongly in his ode to Theron, in 
cbm paring them to ravens, who croak in vain against 
the divine bird of Jove. But modesty was not the 
virtue which distinguished Pindar. 

* Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of 
Catana and Naxos from their country, settled a co¬ 
lony of ten thousand men there, half of whom were 
Syracusans, and the rest Peloponnesians. This in¬ 
duced the inhabitants of tho& two cities to appoint, 
after bis death, the same solemnities in his honour, 
as were bestowed on heroes or demigods, because 
they considered him as their founder. 

y He shewed great favour to the children of Anas- 
ilaus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend 
toGelon his brother. As they were arrived at years 
of maturity, he exhorted them to take the govern¬ 
ment into their own hands; ‘hfter Micythus, their tu¬ 
tor, should have perfectly informed them of the state 
of it, and how he himself had behaved in the admi¬ 
nistration. The latter, having assembled the nearest 
relations and most intimate friends of the young 
princes, gave, in their presence, so good an account 
of his guardianship, that the whole assembly (in per¬ 
fect admiration} bestowed the highest encomiums on 
his prudence, integrity, and justice. Matters were 
carried so far, that the young princes were extremely 
urgent with him ta continue to preside io the admi¬ 
nistration, as he had hitherto done. However, the 
wise tutor preferring the sweets of ease to the splen¬ 
dor of authority, and persuaded, at the same time, 
that it would be for the interest of the state if the 

* Scholiast. Pind. * Diod. 1. xi. p. 37. ? Ibid. p. 50. 
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young princes took the government into their own Arts* 
hands, resolved ,to retire from business. Hiero 1<w, * i,n ' 
died, after having reigned eleven years. 

Jill. Thrasybulus. 

* He was succeeded by Thrasybulus hjs brother, 
who, by his evil conduct,‘contributed very much to 
the making him be regretted. Swelled with pride 
and a brutal haughtiness, he considered men as mere 
worms; vainly fancying that they were created fof 
him to trample upon, and that he was of a quite dif¬ 
ferent nature from them. He abapdoned himself 
implicitly to the flattering counsels of the giddy 
young courtiers who surrounded him. He treated 
ail his subjects with the utmost severity; banishing 
some, confiscating the, possessions of others, ana 
putting great numbers to death. So severe, a 
slavery soon grew insupportable to the Syracusans, 
and therefore they implored the succour of the 
neighbouring cities, whose interest it was also to 
throw off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasybulus was be¬ 
sieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part of 
which he had reserved to himself, viz. Achradina, 
and the island, which was very well fortified ; but 
the third quarter of the city, called Tyche, was pos¬ 
sessed by the enemy. After making a feeble resist¬ 
ance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, 
and withdrew into banishment among the Locrians. 

He had reigned but a year. In tms manner the 
Syracusans recovered their liberty. They also de¬ 
livered the rest of the cities of Sicily from tyrants; 
established a popular government in all places, and 
maintained that form by themselves during three¬ 
score years, till the reign of Dionysius the tyrant, 
who again enslaved them. * 

* After Sicily had been delivered from the govern- a. M. 
meat of tyrants, and all the cities of it were restored 35**. 
to their liberty; as die country *vas extremely c ‘ 


* JKod. 1. xi. p. Si, 52. 


* Ibid. p. 55 , Ac. 
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Artax. fruitful in itself, and the peace which # all places en« 
nglD1, joyed, gave the. inhabitants of thisi island an oppor¬ 
tunity of cultivating jlheir'lands, a/id feeding their 
flocks; the people grew very powerful, and amassed 
great riches. To perpetuate to latest posterity the 
remembrance of the happy day in which they had 
thrown off the yoke of slavery, by tlie banishment 
of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the general as¬ 
sembly of the nation, that a colossal statue should 
be set up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anni¬ 
versary of this day, a festival should be solemnized, 
by way of thanksgiving, for the restoration of their 
liberty; and that there should be sacrificed in ho¬ 
nour of the gods, four hundred and fifty bulls, with 
which the people should be entertained at a com¬ 
mon feast. 

There nevertheless lay fconcealed in the minds 
of many, a certain secret leaven of tyranny, w hich 
frequently disturbed the harmony of this peace, 
and occasioned several tumults and commotions 
in Sicily, the particulars of which I shall omit, 
b To prevent the evil consequences of them, the 
Syracusans established the Petalism, which differed 
very little from the Athenian Ostracism; and was 
so called from the *G reek VemAsr, signifying a leaf, 
because the votes were then given on an olive leaf. 
This judgment was put in force against those citi¬ 
zens w hose great power made the people appre¬ 
hensive that they aspired at the tyranny, and it ba¬ 
nished them for ten years; however, it did not 
long continue in force, and was soon abolished; 
because the dread of falling under its censure, 
having prompted the most virtuous men to retire, 
and renounce the government, the chief employ¬ 
ments were now filled by such citizens only as had 
the least merit. 

e Dcucetius, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the peopjp who were properly called Sicilians. 


k Diod. 1. xi. p. 65. 


«Ibid. p. 67—70. 
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Having united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla Artax. 
excepted) into one body, he became very powerful, bongim. 
and formed several great enterprises. 11 was he who 
built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods 
called Palici. Xhis temple was very fafiious on 
account of some wonders which are related of it; 
and still more from the sacred nature of the oaths 
which were there taken, the violation whereof was 
said to be always followed by a sudden and exem¬ 
plary punishment.' This, was a secure asylum fo t 
all persons who were oppressed by superior power; 
and especially for slaves who were unjustly abused, 
or too cruelly treated by their masters. They con¬ 
tinued in safety in this temple, till certain arbiters 
and mediators had made their peace; and there was 
not a single instance of a master’s having ever 
broken the promise he had made of pardoning his 
slaves; so famous were the gods that presided over - 
this temple, for the severe vengeance they took on 
those who violated their oaths. 

This Deucetius, after’baving been successful on a 
great many occasions, and gained several victories, 
particularly over the Syracusans; saw his fortune 
change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was 
abandoned by the greatest part of his forces. In the 
consternation and despondency into which so gene¬ 
ral and sudden a desertion threw him, he formed 
such a resolution as despair only could suggest. He 
withdrew in the night to Syracuse, advanced as far 
as the great square of the city, and there falling 
prostrate at the foot of the altar, he abandoned his 
life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracusans, 
that is, to his professed enemies. The singularity 
of this spectacle attracted great numbers of people. 

The magistrates immediately convened the people, 
and debated on the affair. They first heard the 
orators, whose business was generally to address 
the people- with great violence; and these animated 
them against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom 
Providence seemed to throw into their way, to re- 
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Artax. veoge and punish, by bis death, ail theityuries be 
Longim. bad done the republic, A speech of this tendency 
struck all the virtuous part of the assembly with 
horror. The most ancient and wisest of the senators 
represented, “ That they were not f now to consider 
“ what punishment Deucetius deserved, but bow it 
“ behoved the Syracusans to behavd on that occa- 
“ sion; that they ought not to look upon him any 
“ longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a charac- 
ter by which his persop was become sacred and 
‘' inviolable. That there was a goddess (Nemesis) 
“ who took vengeance of crimes, especially of cru- 
“ elty and impiety, who doubtless would not suffer 
** that to go unpunished: that besides the baseness 
“ and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfor* 
“ tunate, and in crushing those who are already 
“ under one’s foot; it was worthy the grandeur and 
“ good nature of the Syracusans, to exert their cle- 
“ mency even to those who least deserved it.” All 
the people came into this opinion, and with one 
consent, spared Deucetius’s life. He was ordered to 
reside in Corinth, the mother-city and foundress of 
Syracuse; and the Syracusans engaged to furnish 
Deucetius with all things necessary for his subsisting 
honourably there. What reader, who compares 
these two different opinions, does not perceive which 
of them was the noblest and most generous? 

Sect. II. Of some famous persons and cities in 
Gracia Magna. Pythagoras, Charondas, Za- 
leucus, Milo the Athleta ; Crotona, Sybaris, and 
Thurium. 

I. Pythagoras. 

A. M. treating of what relates to Graecia Magna in 

3480. Italy, I must not omit Pythagoras, who was the 
An £4' C ‘ gl or y °f I*; 4 He Uas born in Samos. After having 
travelled into a great many regions, and enriched 
his mind with much uncommon and excellent learn* 
* Diog. Laert, in vit. Pythag. 
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ing, be returned to his native country, but did not Art**, 
m ak e a long stay in it, because of the tyrannical Longitt. 
government which Polycrates h$d established in it, 
who however had the highest regard tor him, and 
shewed him all ttys esteem due to his rare* merit. 

But the study of the sciences, and particularly of 
philosophy, is by no means compatible with slavery, 
though of the mildest and most honourable kind. 

He therefore went into Italy, and resided usually 
either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Ta¬ 
rantula. * Servius Tullius, or Tarquinius Super¬ 
bus, reigned in Rome at that time; which abso¬ 
lutely refutes the opinion of those who imagined 
that Numa Pompilius, the second king of the Ro¬ 
mans, who lived upwards of a hundred years be¬ 
fore,had been Pythagoras’s disciple; an opinion that 
very probably was grounded on the resemblance of 
their manners, disposition, and principles. 

* The whole country soon felt very happy effects 
from the presence of this excellent philosopher. An 
inclination for study, and a love of wisdom, diffused 
themselves almost universally in a very short time. 
Multitudes flocked trom all the neighbouring cities 
to get a sight of Pythagoras, to bear him, and bo 
profit by his salutary counsels. The several princes 
of the country took a pleasure in inviting him to 
their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
presence; and ail were delighted with his conversa¬ 
tion, and glad to learn from him the art of govern¬ 
ing nations with wisdom. His school became the 
most famous that had ever been till that age. He 
had no less than four or five hundred disciples. 

Before he admitted them in that quality, be kept 
them in a state of noviciate, as it were, and proba¬ 
tion for five years, during which .time he obliged 
them to keep the strictest silence £ thinking it pro- 

* Li?. L i. n. 18 . 

* Pgthagonu, c&oi m ItaHam vatiuet, exornmnt cam Gracum, 
magna dicta at, ct privatim H publice, prattantmimi* at #*■ 

ttitutit, ct artibtu. Cic. Tuscul. Quest. 1. v. n. 10. 
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Artax. per for. them to be instructed, before they should 
Longim. attempt to speak. It is well known, that the me¬ 
tempsychosis or transmigration of souls was one of 
the chief of his tenets. His disciples had the 
greatest reverence for every word he uttered; and, 
if he did hut barely aver a thing, tha^ alone, without 
further examination, was sufficient to gain credit to 
his assertion; and to affirm the truth of any thing, 
they used to express themselves in this manner, 
f The master said it. However, the disciples car¬ 
ried their deference and docility too far, in thus 
waving all enquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly 
their reason and understanding; a sacrifice that is 
due only to the divine authority, which is infinitely 
superior to our reason and all our knowledge; and 
which, consequently, is authorized to prescribe 
laws to us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number 
of illustrious disciples, who did iufinite honour to 
their master; as wise legislators, great politicians, 
persons skilled in all the sciences, and capable of 
governing states, and being the ministers of the 
greatest princes. *A long time after his death, 
that part of Italy which he had cultivated and im¬ 
proved by his instructidhs,' was still considered as 
the nursery and seat of men skilled in all kinds of 
literature, and maintained that glorious character 
for several ages. g The Romans certainly enter¬ 
tained a high opinion of Pythagoras’s virtue and 
merit, since the oracle of Delphi having command¬ 
ed that people, during the w'ar with the Samnites, 
to erect two* statues in the most conspicuous part 
of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the other to the 
most valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly 
set up two in the place where the Comitia were 

1 Autos * * Plin. 1. xxxir. c. 6. 

* Pythagoras termit magnam illam Grttciam am honors, et dis- 
cipHnd, turn etiani auctoritate, multaque sccula postea sic viguu 
Pythagoreorum nomen, ut nulli alii docti viderentur. Tusc. 
Quast. i. i. n. £8. 
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held, representing Pythagoras and Themistocles. Art**. 
We have no certain information with respect to the long*" 1 * 
time and place of Pythagoras’s .death. 

II. Crottm. St/bar is. Thurium. 

k Crotona was founded by Myscellus, chief of the a. M. 
Achaians, the third year of the seventeenth Olytn- 3295. 
piad. This Myscellus being come to Delphi to con- A "^ 0 g" C * 
suit the oracle of Apollo, about the spot on which * 
he should build his city, met Arehias the Corin¬ 
thian there, who was arrived upon the same account. 

The god gave them a favourable audience; and 
after having determined them with regard to the 
place that would best suit their new settlements, he 
proposed different advantages to them; and left 
them, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
or health. The offer of riches struck Arehias, but 
Myscellus desired health; and, if history is to be 
credited, Apollo performed his promise faithfully 
to both. Arehias founded Syracuse, which soon 
became the most opulent city of Greece. 1 Mys¬ 
cellus laid the foundations of Crotona, which be¬ 
came so famous for the long life and innate strength 
of its inhabitants, that its'name was used prover¬ 
bially, to signify a very healthy spot, whose air was 
extremely pure. The natives of this city signal¬ 
ized themselves in a great number of victories in 
the Grecian games; and Strabo relates, tliat in one 
and the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were 
crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all 
the prizes of the stadium. • 

k Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred stadia) 
from Crotona, and had also been founded by the 
Achaians, but before the other. This city became 
afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring states, 
and twenty-five cities, were subject to it,-so,that 

h Strab. I. vi. p. 262, A 269. Dionva. Halicarn. Antiy. 

R°m. I. ii. p. 121. 1 vyi.-trcgo;. 

k Slrab. I. vi. p. 263. Athen. I. xii. p. 5 IS— 520. 
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Artax. it was, alone, able to raise an army of three hun- 
Longim. dred thousand men. The opulence of Sybaris was 
soon followed by luxury, and such a dissoluteness 
of manners as is scarcely credible. The citizens 
employed themselves in nothing but banquets, 
games, shows, parties of pleasure, t and carousals. 
Public rewards and marks of distinction were be¬ 
stowed on those who gave the most magnificent 
entertainments; and even to such cooks as were 
• best skilled in the important art of making new dis¬ 
coveries in dressing dishes, and invented new re¬ 
finements to please the palate. The Sybarites 
carried their delicacy and effeminacy to such a 
height, that they carefully removed from their city 
all such artificers whose work was noisy; and 
would not suffer any cocks in it, lest their shrill 
piercing crow should disturb their balmy slumbers. 
\ M. 1 All these evils were heightened by dissension 
3*84. and discord, which at last proved their ruin. Five 
c - hundred of the wealthiest persons in the city having 
been expelled by the faction of one Telys, fled to 
Crotona. Telys demanded to have them surren¬ 
dered to him; and, on the refusal of the Croto- 
nians to deliver them up (who were prompted to 
this generous resolution* by Pythagoras, who then 
lived among them) war was declared. The Syba¬ 
rites marched three hundred thousand men into the 
field, and the Crotonians only a hundred thousand; 
but then they were headed by Milo, the famous 
champion (of whom we shall soon have occasion to 
Bpeak), over whose shoulders a lion’s skin was 
thrown, and* himself armed with a club, like an¬ 
other Hercules. The latter gained a complete 
victory, and made a dreadful havoc of those who 
fled, so that very few escaped, and their city was 
depopulated. 4bout threescore years afro 1 , some 
Thessalians came and settled in it; however, they 
did not long enjoy peace, being driven out by the 
Crotonians. fieing thus reduced to the most fatal 

1 Diod. L xxi. p. 76—05. 
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extremity, they implored the succour of the Lace- Artax. 
dsmonians add Athenians. The latter, moved Lougini. 
with compassion at their *deplqrable condition, af¬ 
ter causing proclamation to be made in Peloponne¬ 
sus, that all wh 9 were willing to join that colony 
were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a fleet 
of ten ships, under the command of Lampon and 
Xenocrates. 

ra They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and a. M. 
called it Thurium. Two . men, greatly renowned* 3560. 
for their learning, the one an orator, and the other Ant - J - c - 
an historian, settled in this colony. The first was 4+4 ‘ 
Lysias, at that time but fifteen yearS of age. He 
lived ip Thurium, till the ill fate which befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The 
second was Herodotus. Though he was bom in 
Halicarnassus, a city of Caria, he was, however, 
considered as a native of Thurium, because he set¬ 
tled there with that colony. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion 
of the new inhabitants, whom the rest were desirous 
to exclude from all public employments and privi¬ 
leges. But as these were much more numerous, 
they expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got the 
sole possession of the *city. Being supported by 
the alliance they made with the people of Crotona, 
they soon grew vastly powerful; and having settled 
a. popular form of government in their city, they 
divided the citizens into ten tribes, which they 
called by the names of the different nations whence 
they sprung. 

• 

III. Charondas, the Legislator. 

They now bent their whole thoughts to the 
strengthening of their government by wholesome 
laws, for which purpose they made choice of Cha- 
rondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras’s 

* Dkmy*. Halicara. in vit. Lyi. p. 82. Stnb. I. sir. p. 658. 
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Artax. school, to digest and draw them up. I shall quote 
L6ngim. some of them, in this place. ' 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public 
employments, all such as should marry a second 
wife, in* case any children by their first tVife were 
living; being persuaded, that a man who was so 
regardless of his children’s interest, wbuld be equally 
so of bis country’s, and be as worthless a magistrate 
as he had been a father. 

* 2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath 
or broom, as the vilest of men; an ignominy which 
most of them* were not able to survive. The city 
thus delivered from those pests of society, was re¬ 
stored to its former tranquillity. And indeed,* 
from calumniators generally arise all feuds and con¬ 
tests, .whether of a public or private nature; and 
yet, according to Tacitus’s observation, they are too 
much tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another 
species of pests, which is generally the first occa¬ 
sion of the depravity of manners in. a state; by 
suffering all those to be prosecuted who should 
form a correspondence, or contract a friendship 
with wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon 
them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to 
be educated in polite literature; the effect of which 
is to soften and civilize the minds of men, inspiring 
them with gentleness of manners, and inclining them 
to virtue; all which constitute the felicity of a state, 
and are equally necessary to citizens of all condi¬ 
tions. In this view he appointed salaries (paid by 
the state) for masters and preceptors; in order that 
learning, by bging communicated gratuitously, 
might be acquired by all. He considered igno¬ 
rance as the gteatest of evils, and the source 
whence all vices flowed. 

* Delatores, genus Itominum publico exilio repertum, el paM s 
quidem nutujuam satis coercitum. Tacit. Anna!. L iv. c. 30. 
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5. He made a law with respect to orphans which Arts*, 
appears sufficigntlvjudicious, by intrusting the care ““i" 011 ' 
of their education to their relations by the mother’s • ' 
side, as their, lives, would not«be in danger from 

them; and the management of their estates.to their 
paternal relations, it being the interest of the latter 
to make the gseatest advantage of them, since they 
wouNI inherit them, in cake of the demise of their 
wards. 

6. Instead of putting deserters to death, and those 
who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only* 
sentenced them to make their appearance during 
three days in the city, dressed in the habit of women, 
imagining, that the dread of so ignominious a pu¬ 
nishment would be equally efficacious with putting 
to death; and being, at the same time, desirous of 
giving such cowardly citizens an opportunity of 
atoning for their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or 
easily abrogated, he imposed a very severe and ha¬ 
zardous condition on all persons who should propose 
to alter or amend them in any manner. They were 
to appear in the public assembly with a halter about 
their necks; and, in case the alteration proposed did 
■ not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. 

There were but three uofendments ever proposed, 
and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. 
Returning one day from pursuing some thieves, and 
finding a tumult in the city, he came armed'into the 
assembly, though he himself had prohibited this by 
an excess law. A certain person objected to him 
in severe terms, that he violated his ofcn laws; Ido 
not violate them , says he, but thue seal them with 
my blood ; saying which he plunged bis sword into 
his bosom, and expired. 


VOL. hi. 
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IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. 

Artu. "At the same time there ardbe among the Lo- 
criane another femovs legislator, Zakucus by name, 
who, as well as Cbarondas, bad been Pythagoras’s 
disciple! There is now scarce any thing extant of 
his, except a kind of preamble to hjs laws, which 
gives a most advantageous idea of them. Ike re¬ 
quires, above all things, of.the citizens, to believe and 
be firmly persuaded, that there are gods; and adds, 
'chat the bare casting up our eyes to the heavens, 
and contemplating their order and beauty, are suf¬ 
ficient to convince us, that it is impossible so won¬ 
derful a fabric could have been formed by mere 
chance or human power. As the natural conse¬ 
quence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and 
revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good 
and just among mortals; and to honour them, not 
merely by sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a cir¬ 
cumspect conduct, and by purity and innocence of 
manners; these being infinitely more grateful to the 
deities than all the sacrifices that can be offered. 

After this exordium, so prejpiantwith religion and 
piety, in which he describes the Supreme Being as 
the primary source whence all laws flow, as the chief 
authority which commands obedience to them, as 
the most powerful motive for our faithful observance 
of them, and as the perfect model to which mankind 
ought to conform: he descends to the particulars | 
of those duties which men owe to one another; and 
lays down a precept which is very well adapted to 
preserve peace and unity in society, by enjoining j 
the individuals who compose it not to make their | 
hatred and dissensions perpetual, which would 
evince an unsociable and savage disposition; but 
to treat their enemies as men who would soon be 
their friends. This is carrying morality to as great 
a perfection as could be expected from heathens. 

With regard to the dutyofjudges and magistrates, 

* Diod. I. xii. p. 79— SS. 
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after representing to them, that in pronouncing sen- Alter, 
tence, they oeghtnever to suffer themselves to be 
biassed by friendsliip, hatred, or any other passion; 
he only exhorts them to avoid carefully all haughti¬ 
ness or severity towards the parties engaged in law, 
since such are bht too unhappy ip being obliged to 
undergo all the toils and fatigues inseparable from 
Iawsmts. The office indeed of judges, how laborious 
soever it may be, is far from giving them a right to 
vent their ill-humour upon the contending parties; 
the very condition and essence of their employment 
requiring them to behave with impartiality, and to 
do justice on all occasions; and when f hey distribute 
this, even with mildness and humanity, it is only a 
debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 

To banish luxury from his republic, which be 
looked upon as the certain destruction of a govern¬ 
ment, he did not follow the practice established ia 
some nations, where it is thought sufficient, for the 
restraining it, to punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such 
as infringe the laws; but he acted, says the historian, 
in a more artful and ingenious, and at the same 
time more effectual manner. He prohibited women 
from wearing rich and costly stuffs, embroidered 
robes, jewels, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold 
rings, and such like ornaments; excepting none from 
this law but common prostitutes. He enacted a si¬ 
milar law with regard to the men; excepting, in the 
same manner, from the observance of it, such only 
as were willing to pass for debauchees and infamous 
wretches. By these regulations he easily, and with- 
out violence, preserved the citizens from the least 
approaches to luxury and effeminaCy.* For no 
person was so lost to all sense of honour, as to be 
willing to wear the badges of bis shame, under the 
eye, as it were, of all the citizens;*since this would 
wake him the public laughing-stock, and reflect 
eternal infamy on his family. 

* Mon inter vetera recepto, qui tatupcntimim adverstlt itnpudi- 
684 ipd frqfi m imtJ LigUM c rtddmt . Tacit. Annul. 1. ii. c. 85. 
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V. Milo, the champion, 

Artsx. We have seen him at the bead of an army obtain 
Longim. e great victory. However, he was still more re- 
nowned'for his athletic strength, t^an for his mili¬ 
tary bravery. He was stirnamed the Crotonian, 
from Crotona the place pf his birth? It was his 
daughter, whom, as was before related, Democedes 
the famous physician, and'Milo’s countryman, mar¬ 
ked, after be had escaped from Darius’s court 
to Greece, his native country. 

•Pausanias relates, that Milo was seven times 
victorious at the Pythian games, once when a child; 
that he won six victories (at wrestling) in the Olym¬ 
pic games, one of which was also gained in his 
childhood; and that challenging a seventh time, 
(in Olympia) any person to wrestle with him, he 
could not engage for want of an opponent He 
would hold a pomegranate in such a manner, that, 
without breaking it, he would grasp it so fast in his 
hand, that no one, however strong, could possibly 
wrest it from him. He would stand so firm on a 
* discus, which hacfbeen oiled to make it the more 
slippery, that it was impossible to push him off. He 
would bind his head with q,cord, after which holding 
his breath strongly, the veins of his head would swell 
so prodigiously as to break the rope. When Milo, 
fixing his elbow on his side, stretched forth bis right 
hand quite open, with his fingers held close one to 
the other, his thumb excepted; which he raised, the 
utmost strength of man could not separate his little 
finger from the other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of 
his strength. Chance, however, gave him tin op* 
portunity of making a much more laudable useof it. 
f One day as he Ws attending the lectures of Py¬ 
thagoras (for be was one of his most constant dis- 

• lib. ri.p. 389,370. * Strab. I. vi. p. 263.; 

* This discus was a kind, of quoit, Sat and found. . 
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cipfles) the pilfer which supported the ceiling of the Arts*, 
school in which the pupife were assembled, being L ’ oa f" a ‘ 
shaken by some accident, Mild supported it by fajs 
single strength, gave the auditors time to gat away, 
and having provided for their safety, he afterwards 
escaped hyusdf. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the 
athlete is almost incredible. * Milo’s appetite was 
scarce satiated with twenty mine (pounds) of meat* 
the same quantity of bread, and three *congu of 
wine every day. Atheneus relates, that this cham¬ 
pion having run the whole length* of the stadium, 
with a bull four years old on his shoulders, he after¬ 
wards knocked him down with one stroke of his fist* 
and ate the whole beast that very day. I will take 
it for granted, that all the other particulars related 
of Milo, are true; but is it in the slightest degree 
probable, that one man could devour a whole ox in 
so short a time ? 

' We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very 
great age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling, 
and gazing upon his own arms, ’which: once were .so 
vigorous and robust, but were then very much en¬ 
feebled by time, burst intp tears and cried, AUuJ 
these arms are now dead. 

'And yet he either forgot .or concealed his weak- 
nesafrom himself; and the confident persuasion he 
entertained of his own strength, and which he pre¬ 
served to the last, proved fatal to him. Happening 
to meet, as he was travelling, an old oak, which 
had been opened by some wedges that were forced 
into it, be undertook to split it in two by his bare 
stre Pgth. But after forcing oult the wedges by 
the exertion he made, his arms were catched in the 
trunk of the tree, by the violendte with which it 
closed; so that being unable to disengage his 
hands, he was devoured by wolves. 

’ Athen. tx, p.412. ’ Cic. de Senect. o.27. 

• PaMM.Ufi.pt. 370. 

* Thirty pounds, or eightets pints. 
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Art**. * A f An-author has judiciously observed, that this 
**">§&• at*rprisjR$y robust champion, who prided himself bo 
couch is bia bodily strength, was the weakest of men 
with regard to a passion, which often subdues and 
Captivates the strongest; a courtesan having gained 
so great an ascendant over Milo, tbafshe tyrannised 
jOren hhn in the most imperious manner, asd made 
him obey whatever commands she laid upon him. 

CHAP. Ill, 


The mar of Peloponnesus. 

'The Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering 
Upon, began about the end of the first year of the 
A. M. eighty-seventh Olympiad, and lasted twenty-seven 
3573. years. Thucydides has written the history of it to 
Al1 *' -J- c -the twenty-first year inclusively. He gives us an 
* * accurate account of the several transactions of every 
year, which he divides into campaigns and winter 
quarters. However, I shall not be so minute, and 


Shan only extract such parts of it as appear most 
entertaining and Instructive. Plutarch and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus will also be of great assistance to me 
OB -this occasion. 


Sect. I. The siege if Pittance tty the Thebans. 
Alternate ravages of Attica and Peloponnesus. 
Honours paid to the Athenians tofto fell in the 
first campaign. 

The first year of the tear.' 

"The first act of hostility by which the war be- 

F hj, was committed by the Thebans, who besieged 
latswp, a city of Bceotia, in ftllianpe with Athene 
They were introduced into it by treacbery; tot the 
citizens falling u$on them in the night, killed them 
all, with the exception of about two hundred, who 

* JEHui. 1. ii. c. 24. «Thncyd. J.ii. ISA Bitf. 

Lxii. p.97—100. Plot. iaPerioL^ I7A •■■■*’ 
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were takes prisoners, and who a little after were A*ta. 
put to death.' The Athenians, as soon as the newt L *H*- 
was brought of the actkwat Pfctte*, sent succours 
and provisions thither, and cleared the city of all 
persons who were incapable of hearing arfhs. 

The truce teing evidently broken, both sides pre¬ 
pared openly for war; and-ambasaadors were sentto 
ail places to strengthen themselves by tbealliaaceof 
the Greeks and barbarians. Every part of Greetie 
was in motion, some few states and cities excepted* 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event 
of the war. The majority were for the Lacedas- 
monians, as being the deliverers of Greece, and 
espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gen¬ 
tleness with which they commanded over others, 
had procured them many allies, bad afterwards 
. alienated the greatest part of them by their pride 
and the severity of their government, and incurred 
the hatred, not only of those who were then subject 
to them, but of all such as were apprehensive of be¬ 
coming their dependants, lo^this temper of sand 
were the Greeks at that time. The confederates of 
each of those two states woe as follow. 

AH Peloponnesus, Amp excepted, which stood 
neuter, had declared for Lacedsemonia. The 
Achaians, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were 
neuter at first, but at length insensiblyengagedmtbe 
war. Outof Peloponnesus were the people of Me¬ 
gan, Locris, Boeotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, 
and Anactorium, on the side of the Lacedaemonians. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the peo¬ 
ple of Chios, Lesbos, Plate®, the Messenians of 
Naupactus; tbe greatest part of the Acarnanians, 
Corcyreans, Cephalenians, and Zjcy ntbians, besides 
the several tributary countries, as maritime Caria, 

Deria tbat lies near it, Ionia, the Hellespont} and 
the cities of Thrace, Chaleis and Potidea excepted; 
all tbe islands between Crete and Peloponnesus, east¬ 
ward; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 
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Artiuc. Immediately after the attempt on Pktsete, tbe La. 

ccdasmodians had ordered forces to t>e levied both 
within and : without Pplopotmesus; and made all the 
preparations necessary for entering the enemy’s 
country* All things being ready, two-thirds of the 
troops marched to tbe isthmus of Corinth, and the 
test were left toguard the country. Arcaidatnus, king 
of Lacedaemonia| who commanded the army, assem¬ 
bled the generals and chief officers, and calling to 
their remembrance the great actions performed by 
their ancestors, and those they themselves had done, 
or been eye-witnesses to, he exhorted them to sup¬ 
port, with the iltmost efforts of theirvalour, the pris¬ 
tine glory of their respective cities, as well as their 
own fame. He represented to them that-the eyes 
of all Greece were upon them; and that, in ex¬ 
pectation of the issue of a war which would deter¬ 
mine their fate, they were incessantly addressing 
heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear to 
them as the Athenians were become odious: that, 
however, he could not deny, that they were going 
to march against an enemy, who, though greatly 
inferior to them in numbers and in strength, were 
nevertheless very powerful, warlike, and daring; 
and whose courage would doubtless be still more 
inflamed by the sight of danger, and the laying 
waste of their territories: *that therefore they 
must exert themselves to the utmost, to spread an 
immediate terror in tbe country they were going 
to enter, and to inspire the allies with confidence. 
The whole army answered with the loudest acclat 
mations of joy, and repeated assurances that they 
would do their duty. 

Theasseiribly breaking up, Archidamus.everzeal¬ 
ous for the welfare pf Greece, ad resolving to neglect 
no ex pedierrtthat might prevent a rupture, tbe dread- 
ful.consequences of which be foresaw, sent aSpertan 
to Athens, to endeavour, before they should come to 

trMtrus primit roentibm netmn out fiduciam gigni. Tacit. 
AwMl.iwiii.C.Sl. 
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hostilities, to prevail, if possible, with the Athenians Artis, 
to lay aside tfieir designs ; now that they saw an **b*to> 
army ready to march into Attifa. But the Athe¬ 
nians, so far from admitting him to audience, or 
bearing his reasons, would not so much Is suffer 
him to come jnto their city: Pericles having pre¬ 
vailed with the people to make an order,^ that no 
herald or ambassador should be received from the 
Lacedsemonians till they had first laid down their 
arms. In consequence of this, the Spartan was com* 
manded to leave the country that very day; and an 
escort was sent to guard him to the frontiers, and to 
prevent his speaking to any person b^ the way. -At 
bis taking leave of toe Athenians, he told them, that 
day Mould he the beginning of. the.great calamities 
that would ensue to all Greece. Archidamus, see-i 
ing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched for Attica, 
at the head of sixty thousand chosen troops. 

Pericles, before the Lacedsemonians had entered 
the country, declared to the Athenians, that should 
Archidamus, when he was laying waste tlseir terri¬ 
tories, spare his (Pericles) lands, either on account 
of the rights of hospitality which subsisted between 
them, or to furnish his enemies, and those who en¬ 
vied him, with a handle to slander him, as holding 
intelligence with him, he, from that day, made over 
all his lands aud houses to the city of Athens. He 
demonstrated to the Athenians, that the welfare of 
the. state depended upon consuming the enemy's 
troops, by protracting the war; and that for this 
purpose they must, immediately remove all their 
effects out of the country, retire to* the city, god 
shot themselves up in it without ever hazarding a 
battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not forces 
enough to take the field and oppose the, enemy. 
Tbeirtroops, exclusive of those jn garrison Amount¬ 
ed but to thirteen thousand heaty-armed; spidiers; 
and sixteen thousand inhabitants, including the 
youqg aed oUj, the citizeps as vyell as others, who 
were eppoinfeed tpdefend Athens; and besides these, 
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Artur. twelve hundred troopers, including tfje archers who 
rod eon horseback, and sixteen hundred foot archers. 
This was the whole armjr of the Athenians. But 
their chief strength consisted in a fleet of three 
hundred galleys, part of which were ordered to lay 
waste the enemy's country, and the test to awe the 
allies, citi whom contributions were levied, without 
which the Athenians could not defray the expences 
of the war. 

* The Athenians, animated by the ardent exhorta¬ 
tions of Pericles, brought from the country tbeir 
wives, their children, tbeir furniture, and all their 
effects, after which they pulled down tbeir houses, 
and even carried off the timber. With regard to 
the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the 
island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. How¬ 
ever, they were deeply afflicted at this sad and pre¬ 
cipitate migration, and it drew plentiful tears from 
their eyes. From the time that the Persians had 
left their country, that is, for near fifty years, they 
had enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed 
in cultivating their lands, and feeding their flocks. 
But now they were obliged to abandon every thing. 
They took up their habitations in the city, as con¬ 
veniently as they could, ha the midst of such con¬ 
fusion ; retiring either to their relations or friends ; 
and some withdrew even to the temples and other 
public places. 

In the meantime, the Lacedemonians, being Bet 
out upon their march, entered the country, and en¬ 
camped at CEnoe, which is the first fortress towards 
Bceotia. They employed a long time in preparing 
. for the attack, and raishg the batteries; for which 
reason complaints were made againstArcbidamus, as 
if he carried on the war indolently, because be bad 
not approved of it He was accused of being too 
slow in bis marches, and of encamping too long 
tMfajpGorintb. He was also charged with having 
feem The dilatory ha raising the army, as if be baa 
desired to give the Athenians opportunity to carry 
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off «U their effects oat of the country; where**, amk' 
had be marched speedily into it, aH they had l*®* 4 ®- 
might have been plundered and destroyed. His 
design, however', was to engage the Athenians, by 
these delays, to fegree to an accommodation, and to 
prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he 
foresaw would be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, 
after makingseveral assaults, that it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to take the city, he raised the siege l 
and entered Attica in the midst of the harvest. 

Having laid waste the whole country, he advanced 
as far as Achamas. one of the greatest towns near 
Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from the 
city- He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the 
Athenians, exasperated to see him advanced so near, 
would sally out to defend their country, and give 
him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was not without great difficulty that the 
Athenians (haughty and imperious as they wefe) 
could endure to be braved and insulted in this man¬ 
ner by an enemy, whom they did not think superior 
to themselves in courage. They were eye- witnesses 
of the dreadful havoc made of their lands, and saw 
all their bouses and farms in a blaze. They could 
no longer hear this sad spectacle, and therefore de¬ 
manded fiercely to be led out against the Laceds- 
monians, he the consequence what it would. Pe¬ 
ricles saw plainly, that the Athenians would thereby 
bastard every thing, and expose their city to certain 
destruction, should they mareh out to engage, 
under the walls of their eity, an army of sixty 
thousand fighting men, composed df the choicest 
troops at that time in Boeotia and Peloponnesus. • 
Besides, he had made it his chief maxim, to spare 
tfea Mood of the citizens, since that , was an irrepa¬ 
rable lass. Pursuing inflexibly,therefore the plan 
he had laid down, and studious of nothing but how 
fcnugbt check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, he was particularly careful not to assemble 
eitherthe senate or the people j last they should form 
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Art ax* some fetal resolution, in spite of all the opposition 

League ^ his power. His friends used every effort ima¬ 
ginable to make him change his conduct. His 
enemies on the other side, endeavoured to stagger 
him by their menaces and slanderous discourses. 
They strove to sting him by songs and satires, in 
which they aspersed him* as a man of a cowardly, 
unfeeling disposition,who basely gave up his country 
to the sword of the enemy. But no man shewed 
so much rancour against Pericles as * Cleon. He 
was the son of a currier, and also followed that trade 
himself. He Jiad raised himself by faction, and 
probably, by a species of merit which those must 
possess who would rise in popular governments. He 
had a thundering and overbearing voice; and pos¬ 
sessed besides, in a wonderful manner, the art of 
gaining the people, and engaging them in his interest. 
It was he who enacted a law, that three oboli (not 
tveo as before) should be given to each of the six 
thousand judges. The characteristics which more 
immediately distinguished him were, an unbounded 
self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance of his uncommon 
merit; and a boldness of speech, which he carried 
to the highest pitch of insolence and effrontery, 
atjd spared no man. But flone of these things 
could move Pericles, f His invincible strength 
of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamours. 
Like a.good pilot in a raging storm, who, after 
he has given out the proper orders, and taken 
all the precautions necessary, is studious of no¬ 
thing but how to make the best use of his art, 
without suffering himself to be moved by the tears 
or entreaties of those whom fear has distracted ; 
Pericles, in like manner, after having pat the city 
in a good posture of defence, and posted guards in 
aft places to prevent a surprise, followed those 

i 

* It i* he whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against 
in ssvaral of his comedies. 

f SptrmmiU ntmortbiu Tacit. 
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counsels which his prudence suggested, entirely re- Artax. 
gardless of thecomplaints, the taunts and licentious Longim. 
invectives of the citizens^from a firm persuasioo, 
that he knew much better than they in what manner 
they were to be governed. * It then appeared evi¬ 
dently, says Plutarch, that Pericles was absolute 
master of the minds of the Athenians, since'lie pre¬ 
vailed so far (at such a juncture as this) *as to keep 
them from sallying out of fbe city; as if he had kept . 
the keys of the city in his own possession, and. 
fixed, on their arms, the sea! of his authority, to 
forbid their making use of them. Things happened 
exactly as Pericles had foretold; fofr the enemy, find¬ 
ing the Athenians were determined not to stir out 
of their city, and having advice that the enemy’s 
fleet were carrying fire and sword into their terri¬ 
tories, they raised their camp, and after making 
dreadful havooin the whole country through which 
they marched, they returned to Peloponnesus, and 
retired to their several homes. 

It might here be asked, why Pericles acted, on 
this occasion, in a quite different manner from what 
Themistocles had done about fifty years before, 
when, at Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athenians 
march out of their city, and abandon it to the ene¬ 
my. But a little reflection will shew, that the cir¬ 
cumstances differed widely. Themistocles, being 
invaded by all the forces of the East, justly con¬ 
cluded that it would be impossible for him to with¬ 
stand, in a single city, those millions of barbarians 
who would have poured upon it like a deluge, and 
deprived him of all hopes of being succoured by his 
allws. This is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum 
emm totiutBarbariceferre urbs urn non poterat. It 
t«refore prudent in him to retire for some time, 
and to let the confused multitude of barbarians con* 


* Pint An Sfcni ger. sit. resp. p. 784 . 
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Artax, same md destroy one another, But Perides wtt 
net engaged in aoformidable and opprmhre« war. 
The odds were not very grpat, and he foresaw it would 
allow him intervals it) which he might breathe. Thus, 
like a judicious man and an able politician, be kept 
close in Athens* and could not benioved either by the 
remonstrances or murmurs of the citftens. 1 Cicero, 
writing to his friend Atticus, condemns absolutely the 
resolution which Pompey formed and executed, of 
.abandoning Rome toCeesar; whereas be ought, in 
imitation of Pericles, to have shut himself up in it 
with the senate, the magistrates, and the flower of 
the citieens who‘had declared in Ms favour. 

After the Lacedemonians were retired, the Athe¬ 
nians put troops into att the important posts both 
by sea and land, pursuant to die plan they intended 
to follow as long as the war continued. They also 
came to a resolution, to keep always a thousand 
talents in reserve, * and a hundred galleys; and 
never to use them, except the enemy should invade 
Attica by sea; at the same time makingH death for 
any man to propose the employing them any other 
way. 

The galleys which bad been sent into Peloponnesus 
made dreadful havoc there, which consoled the 
Athenians, in some measure* for the losses they had 
sustained. One day as the forces were going on 
board, and Pericles was entering his own ship, a 
sudden and total eclipse of thesun ensued, and the 
earth was overspread with the deepest gloom, Thb 
phenomenon filled the minds of the Athenians with 
tiie utmost terror; who were wont, through supersti¬ 
tion, and the ignorance of natural causes, toconsider 
such events as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot 
who was on board bis ship astonished, and inca¬ 
pable of managing the helm, threw bis ckiakover his 
race, and asked him whether he saw: the pilot an* 

r Lib. vii. Epist II. 

* Abort 140,0001. . 
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awering, that the cloak hindered, him; Pericles Artw*. 
then gave him to understand, that a like cause, lew# *' 
vis. the interposition of the vast body of the moon 
between bis eyes and the sun, prevented his seeing 
its splendor. „ 

‘The first yeai*o£ the war of Peloponnesus being 
now elapsed, the Athenians, during the winter, so¬ 
lemnized public funerals, according to ancient cus¬ 
tom (a custom conformable to the dictates of hu¬ 
manity and gratitude), in honour of those who had, 
lost their lives in that campaign, a ceremony which 
they constantly observed during the whole course of 
that war. For this purpose, they set up, three day* 
before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased 
citizens were exposed, and every person strewed 
flowers, incense, perfumes, and other thin gs of the 
same kind, upon those remains. They afterwards 
were put on carriages, in coffins made of cypress 
wood, every tribehaving its particular coffin and car¬ 
riage; but in one of the latter a large empty ♦coffin 
was carried in honour of those whose bodies bad not 
been found. The procession marched with a grave, 
majestic, and religious pomp; a great number of in¬ 
habitants, both citizens and foreigners, assisted at 
this mournful solemnity. The relations of the de¬ 
ceased officers and sdldiers stood weeping at the 
sepulchre. These bones were carried to a public 
mouument, in the finest suburb of the city, called 
ft* Ceramicus; where were buried, in ail ages, 
those who lost their lives in the field, except the 
warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their 
rare valour, were interred in the field of battle. 

Earth was afterwards laid over them,*and then one 
of die citizens of the greatest distinction pronounced 
tomr funeral oration. Pericles was now appointed 
to exercise this honourable office.* When toe cere¬ 
mony was ended, he went from toe sepulchre to toe 
fcfesal, in order to be the better heard, and Speke 

* Thucyd. L ii. p» 125^—130. 

* These are called Cenotaphi*. 
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Artur, the oration, the whole of which Thuoydides has 
login, transmitted to us. Whether it was really composed 
by Pericles, or by the historian, we may affirm that 
k is truly worthy the reputation of both those great 
men, as well for the noble.simplicity of the style; as 
for the just beauty of the thought, and the gran¬ 
deur of the sentiments which pervade every part of 
k. ‘After having paid, in so-solemn a,manner, 
this double tribute of tears and applauses, to the 
jnemory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed 
their lives to defend the liberties of their country; 
the public, who did not confine their gratitude to 
empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their wi¬ 
dows, and all their infant orphans. This was a 
powerful * incentive to animate the courage of the 
citizens; for great men are formed, where-merit is 
best rewarded. 

About the dose of the same campaign, the Athe¬ 
nians concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of 
the Odrysians in Thrace ' r and, in consequence of this 
treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of Athens. 
They also came to an accommodation with Perdic- 
cas, king of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city 
ofThennse; after which they joined their forces, in 
order to carry on the war in Chalcis. 

u 

Sect. II. The plague makes dreadful havoc in At¬ 
tica. Pericles is divested of the command. The 
Lacedamonians have recourse to the Persians for 
aid. Poiidaa is taken by the Athenians. Peri¬ 
cles is restored to his employment. His death, 
and that of Anaxagoras. 

Second and third years of the war. 

35n. * I* 'the beginning of the second campaign, foe 
Ant J.C. enemy made an ibcursion into the country as before, 

430. - , . : 

* Tkucyd. J.ii. p. 130. h Tbucyd. 1.ii. p, 130—147. 

Died. p. 101,102. Plat in Pericl. p. 171. 

• r Af\x yig tits ttt'tsu apetrjs pjytrta, fa’s ft ko! 
dptrnt mAmimn. 
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and laid it waste. But the plague made a much Ann. 
greater devastation in Athens; the like havin'g never Lo ** ial » 
been known. It is relate^ that it began in Ethiopia, 
whence it descended into Egypt, from thence spread 
over Libya, and a great part of Persia j and at last 
broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thucydi¬ 
des, who himsW was seized with that distemper, has 
described very minutely the several circumstances 
and symptoms of it, in-order, says he, that a faith¬ 
ful and exact relation of this calamity may serve as 
an instruction to posterity, in case the like should 
ever again happen. e Hippocrates, who was em¬ 
ployed to visit the sick, has also* described it as a 
physician, and 4 Lucretius as a poet. This pestilence 
baffled the utmost-efforts of art; the most robust 
constitutions were unable to withstand its attacks; 
and the greatest care and skill of the physicians 
were a feeble help to those who were infected. 

The instant a person was seized, he was struck 
with despair, which quite disabled him from at¬ 
tempting a cure. The assistance that was given 
them was ineffectual, and proved mortal to all such 
of their relations or friends as had the courage to 
approach them. The quantity of baggage, which 
had been removed out o£ the country into the city, 
proved very noxious. * Most of the inhabitants, for 
want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which 
they could scarce breathe, during tbe raging heat of 
the summer, so that they were seen either piled one 
upon the other (the dead, as well as those who were 
dying), or else crawling through the streets; or 
lying along by the side of fountains, to which they 
had dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst 
which consumed them. The very temples were' 
filled with dead bodies, and every part of the .city 
exhibited a dreadful image of death; without 'the 
least remedy for the present, or tbe least hopes 
with regard to the time to come. 

* Epiiam. 1. IiL $ S. 
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Artec. • The plague, ^fore it spread into Attica, had 
Wide great'ravages in Persia. Artaxfirxes, who had 
, bbehibforthfed Ofthq highceputatidn of Hippocrates 
df'Cdfej the greatest physician of that or any other 
IcSe, catJsetf his governors to writato him, to invite 
hiih into hfs ddhririions, in order {hat he might 
'fJresdribe to thdie Who Were infected. The king 
ihade him the most advantageous offers; setting no 
hounds to his rewards on the side of interest, and, 
•with regsird to honours, promising to make him 
equal with the most considerable persons in his 
court. The reader hits already been told, the pro¬ 
digious regard which Was 'shewn to the Grecian 
physidahs in Persia; ahd, indeed, can services of 
such importance be too Well rewarded? However, 
all the glifter of the Persian riches and dignities 
Wefe hot able to’tempt Hippocrates; nor stifle the 
hatred and'aversion which was become natural to 
tHeGreefts for the Persians, ever since the latter 
'Md itrtaded them. This great physician therefore 
seat‘no Other* arts Wer ; than this, mat he was free 
'hither ‘WhHts ■'Or deSlres; that all his cares 
Wefe '(We 1 to • his fellow-citizens and • cbhntrymen ; 
*etfcid ’that* he'Wbs' rtndferno obligation to barbarians, 
tiie' deihlreti etiemifes ofrGWeece. Kings are not 
hied'to dObfala. Alta*erites, therefore,'in thebjgh- 
^tthotepbrts'bf’rage , 1 seht to the'rtity of Cos, the 
pi&he of Hinpbdrattes, dnd 'where he was r at 
‘“HtttMftne; cbmoiahding'theta tb deliver up to fiftn 
‘that'ihAbleffjt wretch, in -bfderthat be bhjght he 
: brobght f tb ddrtcfigh ‘ purtishtaeht; ahd threatening, 
in 1 cise they refused, J to lay'waste their chy dnd 
dshktidm-sucba taanner.'that hot the leaat fbotsteps 
Wit Should retaain. *Howbver, 'tHe inhairttaWts of 
'Cbs^Were not ufcder'th'eleast terror. They made 
^abs wer,’ that thetartnabes 6 f DarfUSitid ! XeneS had 
r h’ot’heenablein%iWiertfttaesto jffeVail'Withtheta 
to give them earfh'imd 1 WAWr. dr-to bhey tifeir 
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onim i that Artajcerxes’s Unseats would he equally A*tv. 
impotent: tBat, let what would be the conse* *<w»*w* 
quences, they would never gjye up thaw fellow-, 

P»*«ea J and that they depended ,on the protection 
.of idle goda. • * 

Hippocrates bad said in,one of bis letters, that bis 
services were due entirely to bis countrymen. And, 
indeed, the instant he was sent for to Athens, he 
went thither, and did not once stir out of the city till 
the plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself 
entirely to the service of the aiqk; and to multiply 
himself, as it were, he sent several of bis disciples 
into all parts of the country; after having instructed 
them in w hat manner to treat their patients. The 
Athenians were struck with tbedeepest sense of gra¬ 
titude Jbr this generous,care,of Hippocrates. They 
therefore ordained, by a public decree, that Hippo¬ 
crates should be initiated in the greater mysteries, 
in the same manner as Hercules the son of Jupiter j 
that a crown of gold should he presented him, of 
the value of a thousand staters,* amounting to five 
hundred pistoles Breach money; and that the decree 
by which it «was granted him, should ; be read aloud 
bya herald an -the public games, on the solemn fes¬ 
tival of Panatheneea :,»that the freedom,of'the city 
should be given him , and himself he maintained, ,at 
the public .charge, in the Prytaneuw, all ( hfe life¬ 
time, in,case.be thought .proper: m hue, thfttthe 
children .of all ttbe (people of Cos, whose city had 
given ihiith ito so gceaka f man, imigbtjbe maintained 
end (brought mp in Athens, in the same mnooer as 
•if* they had (been born (there. , 

In (the .mean jtime itfee (enemy having marched 
aa|o Attkn, maraeidawn, towards the coast, and ad- 
l ^w»c»g<stijl forward, laid wasle/tfie.wolepountry. 

'SecielesB resolutely adhering do the maxim he had 
•established, pot,to,expose the .safety of tbestateto 
ttheihaxaad of Afeattle, .would not suffer bis troops 

Weighing two drachms. 


, T fThe Attic stater was a gold coin 
a iwti».Mjgiiia).2£g«0«p %sAjfer. 
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Artax. to sally out of the city: however, before the enemy 

l*agw». t j, e 0 p en CO untry, he sailed to Peloponnesus 
with a hundred galleys, itr order to hasten their re¬ 
treat by so powerful a diversion; and after having 
made a dreadful havoc (as he had done the first 
year) he returned into the city. The plague was still 
there as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those 
troops that were besieging Potidsea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
Who saw their country depopulated by two great 
scourges, war and pestilence, began to despond, and 
to murmur against Pericles; considering him as the 
author of all their calamities, as he had involved 
them in that fatal war. They therefore sent a de¬ 
putation to Lacedaemonia, to obtain, if possible, an 
accommodation by some means or other, firmly re¬ 
solved to make whatever concessions should be de¬ 
manded of them: however, the ambassadors return¬ 
ed back without being able to obtain any terms. 
Complaints and murmurs now broke out afresh ; 
and the whole city was in such a trouble and con¬ 
fusion, as seemed to prognosticate the worst of 
evils. Pericles, in the midst of this universal con¬ 
sternation, could not forbear assembling the people; 
and endeavoured to soften, and at the same time 
to encourage them, by justifying himself. “ The 
“ reasons, says he, “ which induced you to under- 
“ take this war, and which you all approved at that 
“ time, are still the same; and are not changed by 
“ the alteration of circumstances, which neither you 
“ nor myself could foresee. Had it been left to 
“ your option to make choice of peace or war, the 
** former would certainly have been the more eli- 
“ gible: but as there was no other means for pre- 
“ serving your Uberly, but by drawing the sword, 
“ was H possible for you to hesitate? If we are 
“ citizens who truly love our country, ought onrpri- 
“ vate misfortunes to make us neglect the common 
** welfare of the state? Every man feels the evil 
“ which afflicts himself, because it is present; but 
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“ no one is sensible of the good , which will result Art*x. 

“ from it, fcfecause it is not come. Have you for- 
“ gotten the strength and grapdeur of your empire ? 

“ Of the two parts which form this globe of ours, 

“ viz. the land and sea, you have absolute posses- 
“ sion of tlje latter; and no king, nor any other 
“ power, is able to oppose your fleets. The ques- 
“ tion now is, whether .you will preserve this glory 
“ and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not 
“ therefore grieved because you are deprived of a 
“ few country houses and gardens, which ought to 
“ be considered no otherwise than as the frame of 
“ the picture, though you would seem to make them 
“ the picture itself Consider, that if you do but 
“ preserve your liberty, you will easily recover 
“ them; but that should you suffer yourselves to 
“ be deprived of this blessing, you will lose every 
“ valuable possession with it. Do not shew less 
“ generosity than your ancestors, who, for the sake 
“ of preserving it, abandoned even their city; and 
“ who, though they had not inherited such a glory 
“from their-ancestors, yet suffered the worst of 
“ evils, and engaged in the most perilous enterprises, 

“ to transmit it to you. I confess that your present 
“ calamities arq exceedingly grievous, and I myself 
“ am duly sensible and deeply afflicted for them. 

“ But is it just in you to exclaim against your ge- 
“ neral, for an accident that was not to be diverted 
“ by all the prudence of man; and to make him 
“ responsible for an event, in which he has not the 
“ least concern? We must submit patiently to those 
“ evils which Heaven inflicts upon, us, and vigor- 
“ ously oppose such as arise from our fellow-crea- 
“ tures. As to the hatred and jealousy which at- 
“ tend on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of 
“ all who believe themselves worthy ofcommanding. 

“ However,, hatred and enVy are not long-livea, 

“ but the glory that accompanies exalted actions is 
“ immortal; Revolve therefore perpetually in your 
“ minds, how shameful and ignominious it is for 
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Ari*x. 
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H Men id bow the heCk to their enemies, and how 
“ gldriOus it is to ttiurbph Over them* and then, 
” animated by thin dOoMeh-eflecfkm, march dm to 
“ dahger With joy arid intrepidity, and do not crouch 
“ SO tamely id vain to the Lacedaemonians; and 
“ call fti mind, that' those Who display«the greatest 
“ bravery and resolution hi dangers, acquire the 
“ Most esteem and applause.” 

•The motive's of honour arid fame, the remetri- 
Brtmce of the great actions of their ancestors, the 
Grateful title Of sovereigns of Greece, and above all, 
JealbtiSy against Sparta, the ancient attri perpetual 
rivalof Athens, were the usual motives which Pericles 
employed to influence and animate the Athenians, 
drid they had hitherto never failed Of success. But 
On this Occasion, the Sense of present evils prevailed 
Over every other consideration, arid stifled alt other 
thoughts. The Athenians indeed did not design to sue 
to the Lacedaemonians any more for peace,but thd 
itiette sight and presence df Pericles was insupport¬ 
able to them. They therefore deprived Mm of the 
command of the army, and sentenced him to pay a 
find,’ Wlibh, according to Sonic historians, amounted 
tb fifteen talents,* shd; according to others, fitly» 

HoWevelr, this public disgrace of Pericles was not 
to be Very lasting. The anger of the people was ap¬ 
peased by this first effort, and had spent itself in this 
injurious treatment of him, as the beC leaves its sting 
m the Wound. But he WaS not now so happy with 
regard to his domestic evils; for, besides his having 
fist a great number of his friends and relations by 
£Bfe hesdlCiicfei fehda and divisions bid long reigned 
id Ms family. Xafethippds his eldest sen, who Mm- 
seif Was extrem^y profose, and had married a youhg 
^riffe n6 leas CjftraVngint, could not bear his fathers 
eiiabt economy, who allowed him oat a very small 

sumforhis picafeiireS, This MifleftftnbDrrow money 
fit Ms rather’s name. When the fonder demanded 
his ‘debt of Pericles, he not Cfely fefosed to pay, but 

* fifteen tit fifty CfiSttattfl dfMfak *'■ 
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even prosecuted him for it- Xaatbjppus was so ei*- 
raged, thath«4nyei^bed ia the stron^stten^ agaio^b . 

his father, exclaiming against him iq, all, pieces, and 
ridiculing openly the assemblies he held at his house, 
and, his conferences with the Sophists. He did not 
know that a son, though treated unjustly (which 
was far otherwise in, his case), ought to submit pa¬ 
tiently to the injustice of his father, as a citizen is 
obliged to suffer that of W country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippps. At the sang) 
tune Pericles lost his sister, with many of his rela¬ 
tions and best friends, whose assistance he mPSt 
wanted in the administration. But*he did Apt sa°.% 
under these losses; his strength of mind was no( 
shaken by them; and he was not seen to weep or 
shew the usual marks of sorrow at the grave of any 
of his relations, till the death of Paralus, the leaf 
of his legitimate children. Stunned by that violent 
blow, he did his utmost to preserve his usual tran¬ 
quillity, and not shew any outward symptoms of 
sorrow. But when he was to put the mown of 
flowers upon the head of his dead son, he could 
not support the cruel spectacle, nor stifle the trans¬ 
ports of his grief, which forced its way in cries, in 
sobs, and a flood of (ears. 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false phi¬ 
losophy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his 
relations and children, would betray a weakness 
inconsistent with that greatness of soul which be 
had eyer shewn; and that on this occasion, the sen¬ 
sibility of the father would sully the glory of the 
conqueror. How gross an error! how childish an 
illusion! which either makes heroism consist in 
wild and savage cruelty; or, leaving the same grief 
and confusion in the mind, assumes a vain outside 
of constancy and resolution, merely to be admired. 

But does martial bravery extinguish nature? Is a 
man dead to all feeling, because he makes a consi¬ 
derable figure in the state ? The emperor Antoniqus 
fiad a mvch jqiter way oftbh#»gi fffiea 9“ 999*- 
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Artax. sion of Mah:us Aurelius’s lamenting the death of 
tonp®- the person who had brought him hp, he said; 
* Suffer him to he q man, for neither philosophy 
nor sovereignty’renders us insensible. 

Fickldness and inconstancy were the prevailing 
characteristics of the Athenians; ant^as these car¬ 
ried them on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they 
soon brought them back again within the bounds of 
moderation and gentleness. It was not long before 
they repented the injury they had done Pericles, and 
earnestly wished to see him again in their assemblies. 
By dint of suffering, they began to be in some mea¬ 
sure inured to their domestic misfortunes, and to be 
fired more and more with a zeal for their country’s 
glory; and in their ardour for reinstating its affairs, 
they did not know any person more capable of ef¬ 
fecting it than Pericles. He, at that time, never 
stirred out of his house, and was in the utmost grief 
for the loss he had sustained. However, Alcibiades 
and the rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad, 
and shew himself in public. The people asked him 
pardon for their ungrateful usage of him; and Pe¬ 
ricles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded 
that it did not become a good citizen to harbour 
the least resentment against Jiis country, resumed 
* the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, someatn- 
bassadors had set out from Lacedeemon, commis¬ 
sioned to solicit the king of Persia’s alliance, and en¬ 
gage him to furnish a sum of money for maintaining 
the fleet: this step was most disgraceful to the La¬ 
cedemonians, .who called themselves the deliverers 
of Greece, since they thereby retracted or sullied 
the glorious Actions they had formerly achieved in 
her defence again|t Persia. They went by way of 
Thrace, in order to disengage Sitalces from the al¬ 
liance of the Athenians, and prevail with him to suc¬ 
cour Potideea. But they here met with some Athe- 

* Permkic ifli ut homo tit ; . neque atim vet philotophia vel i'»» 
ptmin i toUit nfiectus, JuL Capitol* in rit» Antonini Ri, 
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nian ambassadors, who caused diem to be arrested Artax. 
as disturbers df the public peace, and afterwards to 
be sent to Athens, where,*withGut suffering them to 
be heard, they were put to death the same day; 
and their bodies thrown on a dunghill, by way of 
reprisal on th^Lacedaemonians, who treated all who 
were not of their party inr die same inhuman man¬ 
ner. It is scarce possible to conceive how two 
cities, which, a little before, were so strongly united, 
and ought to have prided themselves upon shewing 
a mutual civility and forbearance toward each 
other, could contract so inveterate a hatred, and 
break into such cruel acts of violence, as infringe 
all the laws of war, humanity, and nations; and 
prompt them to exercise greater cruelties upon 
one another, than if they had been at war with 
barbarians. 

Potidaea had now been besieged almost three 
years; when the inhabitants, reduced to extremi¬ 
ties, and in such want of provisions that some fed 
on human flesh, and not expecting any succours from 
the Peloponnesians, whose attempts in Attica had all 
proved abortive, surrendered on conditions. The 
circumstances which made the Athenians treat them 
with lenity, were, the severity of the weather, which 
exceedingly annoyed the besiegers; and the prodi¬ 
gious expence of the siege, which had already cost 
* two thousand talents, f They therefore came out 
of the city with their wives and children, as well citi¬ 
zens as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the women two, and carrying off nothing but 
a little money to procure them a settlement. The 
Athenians blamed their generals for granting this 
capitulation without their order; because other¬ 
wise, as the citizens were reduced to the utmost 

* The army which besieged Potidsea consisted of three 
thousand men, exclusive of the sixteen hundred who had been 
sent under the command of Phormio. Every soldier received 
(daily) two drachms, or twenty pence (French) for master and- 
man; and those of the galleys had the same pay. Thucyd. 

1. iti. p. 182 . f About 880,0004 
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Arte extremities, they would haveswrrendeced at disced 
L ®****' tiora Th^ sent a colony thither. ‘ 

A.M. Th* first thing Percies did after his beingre-clect- 

3575. ed generalissimo, was to propose die abrogating of 
Ant. J. c. that law* which, he himself had caused to be enacted 
’ against bastards, when be had some legitimate chil¬ 
dren. It declared, that, such only .should be consi¬ 
dered as native and Legitimate Athenians, whose fa¬ 
thers, and mothers were both natives of Athens ; and 
it had been executed just before with the utmost 
rigour. For the *king of Egypt having sent to 
Athens a present of forty thousand measures of corn 
to he distributed among the people, the bastards, 
on account of this new iaw, were involved in a thou¬ 
sand law-suits and difficulties, tin then unpractised, 
and which had not been so much as thought of. 
Near five thousand of them were condemned and 
sold as slaves, whilst fourteen thousand and forty 
citizens were confirmed in their privileges, and re¬ 
cognized as true Athenians. It was thought very 
strange, that the author and promoter of this law 
should himself desire to have it repealed. But the 
Athenians were moved to compassion at the domes¬ 
tic calamities of Pericles; so that they permitted 
him to enrol bis bastard m the register of the citi¬ 
zens of his tribe, and to let him bear his own name. 
A. M. A little after he himself was infected with the pes- 
Anf J 6 ’c t ** ence * extremely ill, and ready to breathe his 

n 4 2 g, ‘ last, the principal citizens, and such of his friends 
as had not forsaken him, discoursing together in his 
bed-chamber about bis rare merit, they ran over his 
exploits, and* computed the number of his victo¬ 
ries ; for whilst he was generalissimo of the Athe¬ 
nians, he had erected for the glory of their city nine 
trophies, in naeiqpry of as many battles gained by 

• Plutarch doe* oof name this king. Perhaps it was Inaras, 
wto Psammetichas king of JUbya, who had caused part of 
the Egyptians to take up arms against Artaxerxes, and to whop* 
the Athenians, above thirty years before, had amt succours 
against the Persians. Thucyd. i. i. p. 68. 
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him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard Artwr. 
what they were*saying, became be seemed to have fa® 8 #** 
lost his senses; bat it wasri'ar otherwise, for not a 
single word of their discourse had escaped him; 
when, breaking suddenly froro«b» silence; I am 
** surprised,” says he, “ that you shooid treasure 
“ u p so well in your memories, and extol so highly; 

“ a series of actions, in which fortune had so great 
“ a share, and which are common to me with so 
“many other generals; and at the same time* 

“ should forget the most glorious circumstance in 
“ my life; I mean, my never having canted a 
“ tingle citizen to put on mourning .” * A fine say¬ 
ing ! which very few in high stations can declare 
with truth. The Athenians were deeply afflicted 
at his death. 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what 
has been said of Pericles, that in him were united 
most qualities which constitute the great man; as 
those of the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs; 
of the great captain, by his conquests and victories; 
of the financier, by his excellent regulations of the 
public revenue; of the great politician, by the ex¬ 
tent and justness of his views, by bis eloquence in 
public deliberations, and by the dexterity and ad¬ 
dress with which hetransacted affairs $ of a minister 
of state, by the methods he employed to increase 
trade and promote the arts in general; in fine, of 
father of his country, by the happiness he procured 
to every individual, and which he always had in 
view, as the true scope and end of bis admini¬ 
stration. 

But X must not omit another characteristic which 
was peculiar to him. He acted with so mud) wis¬ 
dom, moderation, disinterestedness, and zeal for the 
public good; he discovered, in all things, so great a 
superiority of talents, and gave so dxalted an idea of 
his experience, capacity, and integrity, that he ac¬ 
quired the confidence of all the Athenians; and 
fixed (in fab own favour), during forty years that be 
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Artwc. governed the Athenians, their natural fickleness and 
Longim. inconstancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which 
an extreme fondqess for liberty had made them 
entertain against all citizens distinguished by their 
merit and great authority. But the most surprising 
circumstance is, he gained this great ascendant 
merely by persuasion,* without employing force, 
mean artifices, or any of those arts which a common 
politician excuses in himself upon the specious pre- 
•tence, that the necessity of the public affairs, and 
the interests of the state, require them. 

b Anaxagoras, died the same year as Pericles. 
Plutarch relhtes a circumstance concerning him, 
that happened some time before, which must not 
be omitted. He says that this philosopher, who 
had voluntarily reduced himself to excessive pover¬ 
ty, in order that he might have the greater leisure 
to pursue his studies; finding himself neglected, in 
his old age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of 
the public affairs, had not always time to think of 
him; * wrapped his cloak about his head, and 
threw himself on the ground, in the fixed resolution 
to starve himself. Pericles hearing of this acci¬ 
dentally, ran with the utmost haste to the philoso¬ 
pher’s house, in the deepesfcaffliction. He conjured 
him in the strongest and most moving terms, not to 
throw his life away; adding, that it was not Anax¬ 
agoras but himself that was to be lamented, if he 
was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful 
a friend; one who was so capable of giving him 
wholesome counsels, in the pressing emergencies 
of the state. ■ Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little 
his head, spoke thus to him: Pericles, those who 
need the tight of a lamp take care to feed it with 
oil. This was p. gentle; and at the same time a 
keen and piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have 
supplied his wants unasked. Many lamps are ex* 

* Hat. in Pericl. p. 102. 

**Jt CU8 * om for those to cover tbeir-heads with their 

cteafes, who were reduced to despair, and resolved to die. 
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tinguished in this manner in a country, by the cri- Art**, 
minal negligeflce of those, who ought to supply k®#®* 
them. 


Sect. III. The Lacedemonians besiege Platate. 
Mitylcne i$ taken by the Athenians. Plataee 
surrenders. The plague breaks out again in 
Athens. ' 

Fourth and fifth years of the roar. 

* The most memorable transaction of the following A. M. 
years, was the siege of Plata® by the Lacedaemo- . 3576. 
nians. This was one of the most famous sieges of 42 s! ° 
antiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both 
parties; but especially for the glorious resistance 
made by the besieged, and their bold and industrious 
stratagem, by which several of them got out of the 
city, and by that means escaped the fury of the 
enemy. The Lacedaemonians besieged this place in 
the beginning of the third campaign. As soon as they 
had pitched their camp round the city, in order to 
lay waste the surrounding country, the Plataeans 
sent deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on 
that occasion, to represent, that he could not attack 
them with the least shadow of justice, because that, 
after the famous battle of Platasae, Pausanias, the 
Grecian general, offering up a sacrifice in their city 
to Jupiter the Deliverer, in presence of all the allies, 
had given them their freedom to reward their valour 
and zeal; and therefore, that they ought not to be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, since 
it had been granted them by a Lacedemonian. Ar¬ 
chidamus answered, that their demand would be 
very reasonable, had they not joined with the Athe¬ 
nians, the professed enemies to the liberty of Greece; 
but that, if they would disengage* themselves from 
their present alliance, or at least remain neuter, they 
then should be left in the full enjoyment of their pri¬ 
vileges. The deputies replied, that' they could not 
* ThoeycU. ii, p.j47—15J. Died. l.jui. p. 102—109. 
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Art**, possibly come to any agreement, without the cognl- 
***••■? zaoce of Athens, whither their wives tod their child* 
ren were retired. JThe Lacedemonians permitted 
them to send thither; when the Athenians promising 
solemnly to succour them to tbo utmost of their 
power,the Plateaus reserved tosufFetthelaste*tre- 
nrities rather than -surrender j and accordingly they 
informed the Lacedemonians, from their walls, that 
they could not comply with what was desired. 

*' Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 
witness, that he did not first infringe the alliance, 
and was not the cause of the calamities which.might 
befall the Platseans, for having refused the just and 
reasonable conditions offered them, prepared for tbe 
siege. He surrounded the city with a-circumvalla- 
tion of trees, which were laid long-ways, very close 
tqgether, with their houghs interwoven, and turned 
towards the city, to prevent any person from going 
out of iit. He afterwards threw up a platform to 
setthe batteries on,; inhopesthat, as-eo many hands 
•were employed, they shouUhsoon take thecity. >He 
•therefore caused trees .to 'be felled on mount Ci- 
■thteron, and interwove them with fascines, iin order 
to suppoit the terrass on all sides; be then threw 
unto it wood, earth, and stones; in a word, whatever 
•could bdpto fill-it up. The whole army worked 
•night and day, -withou t the least intermission, during 
seventy days; one -half of the soldiers .reposing 
’themselves, whilst the rest were at work. 

The 'besieged observing that the work 'began* to 
-rise, threw up a wooden wall upon‘the waUs< 0 f the 
city, opposite-to the platform, in -order that 'they 
might always out-top the besiegers ; -and {filled the 
hollow of this wooden-wall with • the* brick® tbey^took 
•from the rubbish of the neigh bouring-houses; so 
that the beams oft briber served ht manner as<a 
defenceto keep fhe-wallfrom'foiling, a»it «ia& ear- 
tvirg up. It was covered, on the outside, ‘With 
’mdesboth taw -and dry, in order -to - shelter the 
w or ks mnd theworimaen from *the, fires-dfoeharg*^ 
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against ft. Itt proportion as it rose, the platform Artac. 
was raised also, which in this manner was carried to Loqpn. 
a great height But the besieged made a hole in the 
opposite waH, in order to icarry off the earth that 
sustained the platform; which tWbesiegers perceiv¬ 
ing, they pat gaskets of-reeds filled with mortar, in 
the place of the earth which had been removed, be¬ 
cause these could not be $o easily carried off. The 
besieged therefore, finding their first stratagem de¬ 
feated, made a mine under ground as far as the 
platform, in order to work under cover, and to re¬ 
move from it the earth and other materials of which 
it was composed, and which they 'gave from hand to 
hand, as far as the city. The besiegers were a con¬ 
siderable time without perceiving this, till at last 
they found that their work did not go forward, and 
that the more earth they laid on, the lower it sunk. 

Butthe 5 besieged judging that the superiority of num¬ 
bers would at-length prevail; without wasting their 
time any longer on this work, or carrying the wall 
higher on'the side towards the battery, contented 
themselves with building another within, in the form 
of a half-moon, both ends of which joined to the 
•wall; in order that they might retire behind it 
when the first Wall shpuld be forced ; and so oblige 
the enemy to make fresh works. 

In the mean time the besiegers having Set up their 
machines (doubtless after they had filled up the 
ditch,'though Thucydides does not say this) shook 
the city wall in a'very'terrible manner, which, 
though it alarmed'the< Citizens very much, did not 
however diseourage them. They employed every 
ctttfttat'tfaeir'imagination could suggest against the 
enemy’s batteries. -They prevented the effect of the 
battering rams, by ropes’* Which turned aside their 
stmkes. -They also employed another artifice; 'the 
twoertdsbf a great beam Were made fast by long 


* The lower end of these ropes'formed a variety of clip- 
kaote, with which they catched the head of die battering- 
Wta, Which they tailed op by thtMfeip of the machine. 
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Arux. Iron'chains'to two large pieces of timber, supported 
Loagia. at due distance upon the wall in the nature of a 
balance; so that whenever the enemy played their 
machine, the besieged lifted up this beam, and let 
it fall on the head of the battering-ram, which quite 
deadened its force, and consequently made it of no 
effect. 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on 
successfully, and that a new wall was raised against 
their platform, despaired of being able to storm 
the place, and therefore changed the siege into a 
blockade. However, they first endeavoured to set 
fire to it, imagining that tne town might easily be 
burnt down, as it was so small, whenever a strong 
wind should rise 5 for they employed all the artifi¬ 
ces imaginable, to make themselves masters of it 
as soon as possible, and with little expence. They 
therefore threw fascines into the intervals between 
the walls of the city and the intrenchment with 
which they had surrounded them; and filled these 
- intervals in a very little time, because of the multi¬ 
tude of hands employed by them; in order to set 
fire, at the same time, to different parts of the city. 
They then lighted the fire with pitch and sulphur, 
which in a moment made such a prodigious blaze, 
that the like was never seen! This invention was 
very near carrying the. city, which had baffled all 
others; for the besieged could not make head at 
once against the fire and the enemy in several parts 
of the town; and had the weather favoured the be¬ 
siegers, as they flattered themselves it would,.it had 
certainly been taken: but history informs us, that 
an . exceeding* heavy rain foil, which extinguished 
the fire. 

This last effort of the besiegers having been de¬ 
feated as successfully as all the rest, they no w turned 
the siege into a blockade, and surrounded the city 
with a brick wall, strengthened on each side with a 
deep ditch. The whole army was engaged succes- 
sively in this work, and when it was finished, they 
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left a guard over half of it; the Boeotians offering to Arte*, 
guard the re|t, upon which the Lacedamoniafts Lw»f»* 
returned to Sparta, about the month of October. 

There were now, in PlataSae, bdt four hundred inha¬ 
bitants, and fourscore Athenians; with a hundred 
and ten women & dress their victuals, and no other 
person, whetlfer freeman or slave; all the rest hav- 
ingbeen sent to Athens before the siege. . 

During the campaign,* some engagements were 
fought both by sea and land, which I omit, as being 
of no importance. 

* The next summer, which was the fourth year of 
the war, the people of Lesbos, the citizens of Me- 
thymna excepted, resolved to break their alliance 
with the Athenians. They had designed to rebel 
before the war was declared, but the Lacedaemonians 
would not receive them at that time. The citizens 
of Methymna sent advice of this to the Athenians, 
assuring them, that if immediate succour was not 
seat, the island would be inevitably lost. The de¬ 
jection of the Athenians, who had sustained great 
losses by the war and the plague, was greatly in¬ 
creased, when news was brought of the revolt of so 
considerable an island, whose forces, which were hi¬ 
therto unimpaired, would now join the enemy, and 
reinforce them on a sudden by the addition of a pow¬ 
erful fleet. The Athenians therefore immediately 
sent fortygaileys designed for Peloponnesus, which 
accordingly sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though ip great consternation, because they were 
quite unprepared, yet put on the appearance of 
hraveff, and sailed out of the port with their ships; 
howevefy being repulsed, they proposed an accom¬ 
modation, which the Athenians listened to, from an 
apprehension, that they were not strong enough to 
reduce the island to their allegidhce. A suspen¬ 
sion of arms was therefore agreed upon, during 
which the Kiityleneuns sent ambassadors toAtbens. 
lhe fear of not 'obtaining their demands, made 

* Thacyd. !.&{). 174—207. ©ipd. I. xii.p. 108, 10». 

▼OL. in. V » 
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Artax. them sehd others to Lacedaemonia, to desire suc- 
. cdurs. This was not ill judged, tjie Athenians 

sending them an answer which they had no reason 
to interpret in their favour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, softer a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedaemonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience, till the Solemnization 
of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might 
hear the complaints they Had to make. I shall re- 
ppat their whole speech on that occasion, as it may 
serve, at once, to give a just idea of Thucydides’s 
style, and of the disposition of the several states to¬ 
wards the Atheniahsand Lacedaemonians. “Weare 
“ sensible,” said the ambassadors, “ that it is usual 
“ to treat deserters well at first, because of the ser- 
' “ vice they do those whom they fly to; but to de- 
“ spise them afterwards as traitors to their country 
“ and friends. This is far from being unjust, when 
“ they have no inducement to such a change; 

“ when the same union subsists, and the same aids 
“ are reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwise 
“ between us and the Athenians j and we entreat 
“ you not to be prejudiced against us, because, after 
“ having been treated mildly by the Athenians dur- 
“ ing the peace, we now renounce their alliance 
“ when they are unfortunate. For, since we are j 
“ come hither to demand admittance into the num- 
“ ber of yopr friends and allies, we ought to b^gia 
“ our own justification,'by shewing the justice and 
“ necessity of our procedure; it being impossible 
“ for a true friendship to be established between in- 
“ dividuals, or a solid alliance between cities, unless 
“ both are founded on virtue, and uniformity of 
“ principles and sentiments. 

“To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
“ with the Athenians, was not to enslave Greece, 

“ but to free it from the yoke of the barbarians: 

“ and it was concluded from the retreat of the Per- 
“ sians, when you renounced the command. We 
“ adhered to it with pleasure, so long as the A the- 
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“ nians continued to entertain just designs; hut, Art**. 

“ when we say that they discontinued the war which Lon « im * 
“ they were carrying on qgainst the enemy, merely 
“ to oppress the allies, we c<5uld not but suspect 
“ their conduct.. And as it was extremely difficult, 

“ in so great a diversity of interests and opinions, 

“ for all to continue in. strict unionj and still 
“ harder to make head against them, when alone 
“ and separated; they have subjected, byinsensible 
“ degrees, all the allies, except the inhabitants of 
“ Chios, and our people; and used our own forces 
“ for this end. For, at the same time that they 
“ left us seemingly at our liberty,’they obliged us to 
“ follow them; though we could no longer rely on 
“ their word, and had the strongest reason to fear 
“ the like treatment. And indeed, what probabi- 
“ lity is there, after their ensluving all the other 
“ states, that they should shew a regard to us only,. 

“ and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may 
“ become our masters whenever they please; espe- 
“ cially as their power increases daily, in proportion 
“ as ours lessens? A mutual fear between confe- 
“ derates, is a strong motive to make an alliance 
“ lasting, and to prevent unjust and violent at- 
“ tempts, by its keepiqg all things in an equilibrium. 

“ If they left us the enjoyment of our liberties, it 
“ was merely because they could not intrench upon 
“ them by open force, but only by that equity and 
“ specious moderation they have shewn us. First, 

“ they pretended to prove, from their moderate 
“ conduct in regard to us, that as we are free, we 
11 should not have marched in conjunction with 
“ them against the other allies, had they not given 
“ them just grounds for complaint. Secondly, by 
“ attacking the weakest first, and'subduing them 
tt °“® a fter another, they enableS themselves, by 
“eir ruin, to subject the most‘powerful without 
“ difficulty, who at last would be left alone, and 
u y v,t hout support; whereas, had they begun by 
invading us, at the time that the allies were pos>- 
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Arts*. “ sussed of all their strength, and were aide to male 

Lws * iHl * “ some stand, they coula not so easily have com- 
“ pleted their designs. Resides, as we had a large 
11 fleet, which would strengthen considerably what- 
“ ever party we should declare for, this was a check 
“ upon them. Add to this, that the high regard 
“ we have always shewn for their republic, and 
“ the endeavours we have used to gain the favour 
“ of thos%who commanded it, have suspended our 
* ruin. But we had been undone, bad not this war 
“ broken out; and of this the fate of otters leaves 
“ us no room to doubt. 

“ What friendship then, what lasting alliance, Can 
“ be concluded with those who never are friends 
“ and allies, but when force is employed to make 
“ them continue such ? For, as they were obliged to 
“ pay court to us during the war, to prevent our 
“ joining with the enemy; we were constrained to 
“ treat them with the same regard in time of peace, 
“ to prevent their falling upon us. That which love 
“ produces in other places, was with us the effect 
“ of fear. It was this circumstance that made an 
“ alliance subsist some time, which both parties 
“ were determined to break upon the very first fa- 
“ vourable occasion: let therefore no one accuse us 
“ for the advantage we now take. We bad not 
“ always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as 
“ they had to ruin us 5 but were under a necessity 
“ of waiting a favourable juncture, before we coula 
“ venture to declare ourselves. 

“ Such are the motives which now oblige m to so- 
“ licit your ajliance: motives, the equity and justice 
“ of whichappear very strongto us, and coasequently 
“ call upon us to provide for our safety: we should 
“have claimed your protection before, had you been 
“ sooner inclined to afford it us; for we offered 
“ ourselves to ytfu, even before the war broke out: 
“ we are now come, at the persuasion erf the Bmo- 
“ thaw, your allies, to disengage ourselves from the 
“ oppressors of Greece, and join our armswUhthosc 
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“ of its defenders; and to provide for the security of Artax. 

“ our state, w^iich is now in imminent danger. If bongim. 
“ any thing can be objected to our conduct, it is, our. 

“ declaring so precipitately, with more geperosity 
“ than prudend, and without having made the 
“ least preparations. But this also ought to en- 
“ gage you to be the morb ready in succouring us; 

“ that you may not lose the opportunity of pro- 
“ tecting the oppressed, and avenging ^ourselves 
“ on your enemies. There never was a more fa* 

“ vourable conjuncture than that which now offers 
“ itself; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence 
“ have consumed their forces, and exhausted their 
“ treasure: not to mention that their fleet is di- 
“ vided, by which means they will not be in a con- 
“ dition to resist you, should you invade them at 
“ the same time by sea and land. For, they either 
" will leave us to attack you, and give us an oppor- 
“ tunity of succouring you; or they will oppose us 
“ all together, and then you will have but half their 
“ forces to deal with. 

“ As to what remains, let no one imagine that 
“ you will expose yourselveB to dangers for a people 
“ incapable of doing you service. Our country 
“ indeed lies at a considerable distance from you, 

“ but our aid is near at hand. For the war will be 
“ carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but in 
" that country whose revenues are the support of 
“ Attica, and we are net far from it. Consider, 

“ also, that in abandoning ub, you will increase the 
“ power of the Athenians by the addition of ours; 

aad that no state will then dare to revolt against 
“ diem. But b suecourbg us, you will strengthen 
“ yourselves with a fleet which you so much want ; 

you will induce many other people, after our ex- 
‘‘ ample, to join you; and you will take off the ie> 

“ proach cast upon you, of abandoning those who 
j recourse to your protection, which will be 
‘ no inconsiderable advantage to you during the 
course of the war. 
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Artax. “We therefore implore you, in the name of 
Longun. ** Jupiter Olympius, in whose tempfe we now are, 
“ not to frustrate tHfe hojles of the Greeks, nor re- 
“ ject suppliants, whose preservation may be highly 
“ advantageous, and whose ruin may be infinitely 
“ pernicious to you. Shew yourselves such now, 
“ as the idea entertained of your generosity, and 
“ the extreme danger to.frhich we are reduced, de- 
" mand; that is, the protectors of the afflicted, and 
“ the deliverers of Greece.” 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted 
them into the, alliance of Peloponnesus. An im¬ 
mediate incursion into the enemy’s country was re¬ 
solved, and that the allies should rendezvous at Co¬ 
rinth with two thirds of their forces. The Lace¬ 
daemonians arrived first, and prepared engines for 
transporting the ships from the gulf of Corinth into 
the sea of Athens, in order to invade Attica both 
by sea and land. The Athenians were no less ac¬ 
tive on their side; but the allies, being employed 
in their harvest, and beginning to grow weary of 
the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who per¬ 
ceived that all these preparations were made against 
them, from a supposition that they were very weak; 
in order to undeceive the world, and shew that they 
were able'to furnish a fleet without calling in any of 
their ships from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of 
a hundred sail, which they manned with citizens as 
well as foreigners; not exempting a single citizen, 
except such only as were obliged to serve on horse- 
, back, or whose revenue amounted to five hundred 
measures of corn. After having shewed themselves 
before the isthmus of Corinth, to make'a display of 
their power, the$r made descents into whatever parts 
of Peloponnesus.they pleased. 

They never had had a finer fleet They guarded 
their own country, and the coasts of Euboea and Sa- 
lamia with a fleet of a hundred ships: they cruised 
round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like 
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number of vessels, without includingtheir fleet before Artax. 
Lesbos and other places. The whole amounted to Longi®- 
upwards of two hundred and fifty galleys. The ex- 
pences of this powerful armame'ntentirely exhausted 
their treasure, which had been very muctf drained 
before by thqse incurred by the siege of Potidaea. 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so for¬ 
midable a -fleet, which they no ways expected, re¬ 
turned with the utmost expedition to their own 
country, and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted 
out for the succour of Mitylene. The Athenians had 
sent a reinforcement thither, cqp sis ting of a thou¬ 
sand heavy-armed troops, by whose'assistance they 
made acontravallation, with forts in the most com¬ 
modious places: so that it was blocked up, both by 
sea and land, in the beginning of winter. The Athe- 
nians were in such great want of money for carrying 
on this siege, that they were reduced to assess them¬ 
selves, which they had never done before, and by 
this means two hundred * talents were sent to it. 

ThepeopleofMitylenebeinginwantofallthings, a M. 
and having waited to no purpose for the succours 3577. 
which the Lacedaemonians had promised them, sur- -^ nt - Ca¬ 
lendered, upon condition that no person should be 427 ' 
put to death or imprisoned, till the ambassadors, 
whom they should send to Athens, were returned; 
and that, in the mean time, the troops should be 
admitted into the city. As soon as the Athenians 
had cot possession of the city, such of the factious 
Mityleneans as had fled to the altars for refuge,were 
conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. 

There the affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their revolt had greatly exasperated the people, be¬ 
cause it had not been preceded by any ill treatment, 
and seemed a mere effect of their hatred for the Athe¬ 
nians,in the first transports of their rage, they resolved 
to put all thecitizenstodeath indiscriminately, and to 
makeall the women and children slaves; and immedi¬ 
ately they sent a galley to put the decree in execution. 

* Two hundred thousand crowns, about 45,000/. sterling. 
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Art m. But night gave them leisure to reflect. Thisseve- 

rky. was judged too cruel, and carried beyond its 
due bounds. They imagined to themselves the fate 
of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaugh¬ 
ter, and‘repented their having involved the innocent 
with the guilty. This sudden change of the Athe¬ 
nians gave the Mitylenean ambassadors some little 
glimmerings of hope; and they prevailed so far with 
the magistrates, as to have the affair debated a 
aecond time. Cleon, who bad suggested the first 
decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had great 
influence over the people, maintained his opinion 
with much vehemence and heat. He represented, 
that it was unworthy a wise government to change 
with every wind, and to annul in the morning what 
they had decreed the night before; and that it was 
highly important to take an exemplary vengeance 
on the Mityleneans, in order to awe the rest of their 
allies, who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first 
assembly, now opposed his arguments more strongly 
than before. After describing, in a tender and pa¬ 
thetic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mity¬ 
leneans,whose minds (he said) must necessarily be 
tortured with anxiety and suspense, whilst they were 
expecting a sentence that was to determine their 
fete; he represented to the Athenians, that the fame 
of their mildness and clemency had always reflected 
the highest honour on them, and distinguished them 
gloriously from all other nations: he observed, that 
the citizens of Mityksne had been drawn involunta¬ 
rily into the rebellion, a proof of which was, their 
surrendering the city to them, the instant it was in 
their power to do it: they therefore, by this de¬ 
cree, would murder their benefactors, and conse- 
. quently be both unjust and ungrateful, as they would 
punish the innocent with the gnilty. He observed 
farther, that supposing the Mityleneans in general 
were guilty, it would however he for thn interest 
of the Athenians to dissemble, ha order that tbs 
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rigorous punishment they had decreed might notex- Art**, 
asperate the i$st of the allies; and that the best way Longim. 
to put a stop to the evil, youli^he, to leave room for 
repentance, and not plunge people into despair,by the 
absolute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon. His 
opinion therefore was, that they should ex amine very 
deliberately die cause of those factious Mitylencans 
who had been brought tq Athens, and pardon all the 
rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Hi- 
odorus carried it only by a few votes. A second 
galley was therefore immediately fitted out. It was 
furnished with every thing that might accelerate its 
course; and the ambassadors of Mitylene promised 
a great reward to the crew, provided they arrived in 
time. They therefore made extraordinarycxertions, 
anddid not quit theiroars, even when they tooksuste- 
nance, but ate and drankas they rowed, and took their 
rest alternately; and very happily for them, the wind 
was favourable. The first galley had got a day and 
night’s sail before them; but as those on board car¬ 
ried ill news, they did not make great haste. Its ar¬ 
rival before the city had spread the utmost conster¬ 
nation in every part of it: but this consternation was 
increased infinitely, rhen the decree, by which all 
the citizens were sentenced to die, whs read in a full 
assembly. Nothing now was heard in all places but 
cries and loud laments. The moment that the sen¬ 
tence was going to be putin execution, advice came 
that a second galley was arrived. Immediately the 
cruel massacre was suspended. The assembly was 
again convened; and the decree v^hich granted a 
pardon was listened to with such silence and joy, as 
is much easier conceived than expressed. 

AM the factious Mityleneans 'ghohad been taken, 
though upwards of a thousand, were put to death. 

The city was afterwards dismantled, the ships de¬ 
livered up; and the whole island, the city of Me- 
thymna excepted, was divided into three thousand 
parts, three hundred of which were consecrated tothe 
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Artax. service of the gods; and the rest divided by lot, 
Lougiui. among such Athenians as were seat thither, to 
whom the natives of e tbe country gave a revenue of 
two * minae for every portion; on which condition 
they were permitted to keep possession of the island, 
but not as proprietors. Ihe cities wijich belonged 
to the Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all 
subjected by the Athenians. 

k During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
tl$ inhabitants of Platte ae, having lost all hopes of 
succour, and being in the utmost want of pro¬ 
visions, formed a resolution to escape through the 
enemy: but half of them, struck with the greatness 
of the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost their courage when they came to the 
execution; but the rest (who'were about two hun¬ 
dred and twenty soldiers) persisted in their reso¬ 
lution, and escaped in the following manner. 

Before I begin the description of their escape, it 
will be proper to inform my readers, in what sense 
I use certain expressions which I shall employ in it. 
In strictnessof speech, the line or fortification which 
is made round a city when besieged, to prevent 
sallies, is called contramllation ; and that which is 
made to prevent any succoprs from without, is 
named circummUation. Both these fortifications 
were used in this siege; however, for brevity sake, 
I shall use only the former term. 

The contravallation consisted of two walls, at 
sixteen feet distance one from the other. The space 
between the two walls being a kind of platform or 
terrace, seemed to be but one single building, and 
composed a range of cazerns or barracks, where the 
. soldiers, had their lodgings. Lofty towers were 
built around it at Draper distances, extending from 
. 6ne wall to the other, in order that they might be 
able to defend themselves at the same time against 

k Thueyd. 1. iii. p. 185—188. 

* The Attic mina was worth & hundred drachms, that ifc 
fifty Trench Hrres. 
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any attack from within and without. There was no Art«. 
going from One cazern to another without crossing 
those towers; and on the top of the wail was a pa¬ 
rapet on both sides, where a guard was commonly 
kept; but in fainy weather, the soldier# used to 
shelter themselves in the towers, which served as 
guard-houses. Such was the contravaliation, on 
both sides of which was a ditch, the earth of which• 
had been employed in making the bricks of the 
wall. • 

The besieged first ascertained the height of the 
wall, by countingthe rows of bracks which com posed 
it; and this they did atdifferent timfes, and employed 
several men for that purpose, in order that they 
might not mistake in the calculation. This was the 
easier, because as the wall stood but at a small 
distance, every part of it was very visible. They 
then made ladders of a proper length. 

All things being now ready for executing the de¬ 
sign, the besieged left the city one night when there 
was no moon, in the midst of-a storm of wind and 
rain. After crossing the first ditch, they drew near 
to the wall undiscovered, through the darkness of 
the night; not to mention that the'noise’made by 
the rain and wind* prevented their being heard. 

They marched at somedistancefrom one another, to 
prevent the clashing of their arms, which were light, 
in order that those- who carried them might be the 
more active; and one of their legs was naked, to 
keep them from sliding so easily in the mire. Those 
who carried the ladders laid them in the space be¬ 
tween the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it rained. That instant twelve men 
mounted the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail 
and a dagger, and marched directly to the towers, 
six on each side. They were followed by soldiers 
armed only with javelins, that they might mount 
the easier; and their shields were carried after 
them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them were got to the top of the 
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Aitfx. wtH, they were discovered by the falling of a tile, 

Lon « lns ‘ which one of their comrades, in taking hold of the 
parapet to keep himself steady, had thrown down. 
The alarm was immediately given from the towers, 
and the whole camp approached the wall without 
discovering the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom 
of the night, and the violence of the storm. Besides 
which, those who had staid* behind in the city,, beat 
an alarm at the same time in another quarter, to make 
a diversion; so that the enemy did not know which 
way to turn themselves, and. were afraid toquit their 
posts. But a body of reserve, of three hundred men, 
who were kept*for any unforeseen accident that 
might happen, quitted the contravallation, and ran 
to that part where they beard the noise; and torches 
were held up towards Thebes, to shew that they 
must run that way. But those in the city, to render 
that signal of no use, held up others at the same 
time in different quarters, having prepared them on 
. the wall for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first 
having possessed themselves of the two towers which 
flanked the interval where the ladders were set, and 
having killed those who guarded them, posted them¬ 
selves there to defend the passage, and keep off the 
besiegers. Then setting ladders from the tap of the 
wall against die two towers, they caused a good 
number of their comrades to mount, in order to 
keep off, by the discharge of their arrows, as well 
those who were advancing to the foot of the wall, 
as others who were hastening from the neighbour¬ 
ing towers. Whilst this was doing, they had time 
to set op several ladders, and to throw down the 
parapet, that the rest might come up with greater 
.ease.. As fast as they came up, they went down on 
the Other side, and drew up near the ditch on the 
outside, to shoot at those who appeared. After 
they were passed over, the men who were in the 
towers came down last, and made to the ditch to 
follow after the rest. 
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That instant the guard of three hundred, with Arta*. 
torches, c&nof up. However, as die Plateaus saw km**** 
their enemies by this light better than they wore 
seen by them, they took a surer aim, by which 
meaus the last crossed the ditch, without being 
attacked in their passage: but this was not done 
without difficulty, because the ditch was frozen 
over, and. the ice would pot bear, on account of the 
thaw 'and heavy rains. The violence of the storm 
was of great advantage to them. • 

After all were passed over, they took the road 
towards Thebes, the better to conceal their re* 
treat; because it was not likely that they would 
flee towards a city of the enemy's. And accord* 
ingly they perceived the besiegers, with torches in 
their bands, persuing them in the road that led 
to Athens. After keeping that towards Thebes 
about six or seven * stadia, they turned short to* 
wards the mountain, and resumed the road towards ' 
Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived 
out of two hundred and twenty who had quitted 
the place; the rest having returned back through 
fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on the 
side of the ditch of contravallation. The besiegers, 
after having pursued.them to no purpose, returned 
to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plataans who remained 
in the city, supposing that all their companions had 
been killed (because those who were returned, to 
justify themselves, affirmed they were), sent a herahl 
to demand the dead bodies; but being told the true 
state of the affair, he withdrew. # 

'About the end of the following campaign, which 
is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Plateaus 
being in absolute want of provisions, and unable* to 
make the least defence, surrendered upon condition 
that they should not be punished till they bad been 
tried by dm due forms of justice. Five com- 

* Thucyd. I. Hi. p. 203—2*0. Diod. 1. xit. p. 109. 

*■ Upwards of m quarter of • Usfue. 
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Artur, miasioners came for this purpose from Lacedasmon; 
*^ n f im - apd these, without charging them wi(h any crime, 
barely asked them whether (hey had done any service 
to the Lacedaemonians and the allies in this war? 
The Plataeans were much surprised* as well as em¬ 
barrassed, by this question; and were sensible, that 
ithad been suggested by the Thebans, their professed 
enemies, who had vowed their destruction. They 
therefore put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the ser¬ 
vices they bad done to Greece in general, both at the 
battle of Artemisium, and that of Plataeae; and par¬ 
ticularly in Lacedaamonia, at the time of the earth¬ 
quake, which was ’followed by the revolt of their 
slaves. The only reason (they declared) of their 
having joined the Athenians afterwards, w r as, to de¬ 
fend themselves from the hostilities of the Thebans, 
against whom they had implored the assistance of the 
Lacedaemonians to no purpose: that if it was im¬ 
puted to them for a crime, which was only their 
misfortune, it ought not however entirely to oblite¬ 
rate the remembrance of their former, services. 
“ Cast your eyes,” said they, “on the monuments of 
“ your ancestors which you see here, to whom we 
“ annually pay all the honours which can be ren- 
“ dered to the manes of the.dead. You thought 
“ fit to intrust their bodies with us, as we were eye- 
“ witnesses of their bravery: and yet you will now 
“ give up their ashes to their murderers, in aban- 
“ doning us to the Thebans, who fought against 
“ them at the battle of Platsbse. Will you enslave a 
“province where Greece recovered its liberty? 
“ Will you destroy the temples of those gods, to 
“ whom you are indebted for victory? Will you 
“ abolish the memory of their founders, who con- 
“ tributed so greatly to your safety? On this occa- 
“ ston, we may venture to say, our, interest is insepa- 
“ fable from your glory; and you cannot deliver up 
“ your ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust 
“ Hatred of the Thebans, without overwhelming 
“ yoursdres with eternal infamy.” 
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One would conclude, that these just remon- Arta*. 
strances shodd have made some impression on the 
Lacedemonians; but they wjre biassed more by 
the answer the Thebans made, which was express 1 - 
ed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the 
Platteans; and besides, they had brought their in¬ 
structions from Lacedaemon. They adhered there¬ 
fore to their first question, Whether the Platteans 
had done them any service since the rear f and mak¬ 
ing them pass one after another, as they severally 
answered No, they were immediately butchered, 
and not one escaped. About two hundred were 
killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athenians, 
who were among them, met with tne same unhappy 
fate. Their wives, who had been taken prisoners, 
were reduced to slavery. The Thebans afterwards 
peopled their city with exiles from Megara and 
Plate®; but the year after they demolished it en¬ 
tirely. It was in this manner that the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages from 
the Thebans, sacrificed the Plateans to their ani¬ 
mosity,, ninety-three years after their first alliance 
with the Athenians. 

4 In the sixth year of the war of Peloponnesus A.M. 
the plague broke ou[ anew in Athens, and again 3578. 
swept away great numbers. Aiu„J.C. 

Sect. IV. The Athenians possess themselves of 
Pylus, and are afterwards besieged in it. The 
Spartans are shut up in the little island of 
Sphacterk, Cleon makes himself master of it. 
Artaxerxes dies. • 

The sixth and seventh years of the war. 

I pass over several particular incidents of the suc¬ 
ceeding campaigns, which differ jery little from one 
another; theLacedemonians making regularly every 
year incursions into Attica, and the Athenians into 

4 Thucyd. L viii, pi 232. 
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ArtatK. Peloponnesus: I likewise omit some sieges in dif- 
Longim. fcreut places: ‘.that of Pylus, a little city of Mes- 
senia, onjy four * hundred furlongs from Lacedee- 
3 ' 57Q ' woo, was one of the nrfost considerable. The 
Ant. J. C. Athenians, headed by Demosthepes, had taken 
*25. that city, and fortified themselves very strongly in 
it; this was the seventh year of tlffe war. The 
Lacedasmonians left Attica immediately, in order 
to go and recover that place, and accordingly they 
aQacked it both by sea and land. Brasidas, one of 
tneir leaders, signalized himself here by the most 
extraordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to the city 
was a tilde island*called Spbacteria, from whence 
the besieged might be greatly annoyed, and the en¬ 
trance of the harbour shut up. They therefore 
threw a chosen body of Lacedaemonians into it; 
making, ia all, four hundred and twenty, exclusive 
of the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in which 
the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly 
erected a trophy. They surrounded the island; 
and set a guard over every part of it, to prevent 
any of the inhabitants from going out, or any pro¬ 
visions being brought into them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magistrate thought the afiairof tbe utmost import¬ 
ance, and therefore came himself upon the spot, in 
order that he might be better able to take proper 
measures; when concluding that it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to save those who were in the island, 
and that theyat test most necessarily be starved eut, 
or be taken by Some other means, he proposed an 
accommodation. A suspension of arms was con¬ 
cluded, in orddlr to gjve tbe Lacedaemonians time to 
send to Athens; but upon condition that in the mean 
time they should surrender up all their galleys, and 
not attack the pladeeither by sea or land, till there- 
turn of the ambassadors: that if they complied with 

• Tfcweyd. 1. W. p.25S—£80. Died. 1. aii. p. lltMU 

* Twenty French leagues. 
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these conditions, the: Athenian would permit them Mm 
to carry provisions to those: who were jn the island, J*^! 03 - 
at the * rateiof so n>och*for the n)a8ter, and half 
for the servant ; and that the' whole should be, done 
publicly, and in'sight of both armies,: fcha£ On the 
other side, tha Athenians should beaUowed to keep 
guard round* the island, toprevent any thing from 
going in or out of it, butehould not attack.it in any 
manner : • that in case this; agreement should be in¬ 
fringed in the least, the truce would be broke#; 
otherwise, that it should continue in full force till 
the return of the ambassadors, whom the Athenians 
obliged themselves, by the articles* to convey and 
bring back ; and that then the Lacedaemonians 
should have^tbeir ships restored, in the same, con¬ 
dition in which they had beeQ delivered up. Such 
were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedemo¬ 
nians began to put it. in execution, by surrendering 
about threescore ships; after which they sent am- 
bassadorsT to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, 
they began by saying, that they were cpme to the 
Athenians to sue for that, peace, which they them¬ 
selves weje, a little before; in a condition to grant: 
that it depended only upon them- to -acquire the 
glory of? having restored' the tranquillity, of all 
Greece,as :tbe Lacedaemonians consented to their 
beipg arbitrators in this treaty : that, toe danger to 
which their citizens were exposed in the island, had 
detormmed toem to take such a step as .could- not 
but be; yeiygtatiog to Lacedaemonians: however, 
thattoeir affairs were far-from being desperate, and 
therefore, that now was the time to establish, be¬ 
tween the two republics, a firm and solid friend- 
toip i because toe affairs of bqjth swere stUI fluctu- 
ating,, A nd fortu Q e had apt,j»t declared,absolutely 
m favour of cither: that the gods frequently aban- 

* For die roasters, two Attic ebefeaices of(!<rotyti»kmg about 
«»«» poundi and * half, two eetyiM; Or tislfpintsof wine, and 
* IWu-pf upftt- withbaif thw.quaatity for the servants. 

VOL. HI. ' S 
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a wan. dewed those whom tm&m taafeet proud, by shift 

bsws*®. iPg the scene, and rendering them fit UMforttmat 
ik they before bad been happy s that they ought ti 
eun&idej;, that the fate of arms Is very uncertain 
and that the means to establish a ‘laetktg peace, i 
not to triumph o vet an enemy by oppressing birr 
but to agree to a reconciliation on just and reason 
able terms: for then, conquered by generosity an 
not by Violence his future thoughts being ah en 
ritoyed, not on revenge, hut on gratitude, ho make 
ft both bis pleasure and his duty to observe his ei 
gagements with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians bad now a happy opportunity ft 
terminating the war, bye peace which would hav 
been no less glorious te them, than advaWtageoi 
to aft Greece. ®*t Cleon, who had a great ascerw 
ant over tfate people, prevented eo important a bt 
nefit. They therefore answered, by Ids advici 
that those who were ki the island should first su: 
render at discretion ; and afterwards be carried t 
Athens, on the condition of being sent hack trot 
it, as soon, as the Lakedseenenimis should bat 
restored the cities which the Athenians had bee 
forced to give up by the last treaty; and that tees 
things ‘being dene, a firm -end tasuog peace shod 
he condoded. The Laoedsemotristts klemands 
that deputes should he appointed, and that te 
Athenians shook! engage to ratify what they abosl 
conclude. Set Clemi exdtdmed against teispn 
potal, and said, k was plain they did ast dm 
Airly, since they would net negoekte with ife 
p e ople , 'hat with fodividaais, whom bbey adgt 
easily bribe; and that, if they had «6y thing t 
•offer, teay should<do^t hwmediateiy. The Lea 
-dtetndniMs, finding there was wo peseMity ft 
3 bem<ta ham with tee -people, without wdefeta 
Wlteteeirutees, and teat >if any thing were to t 
greeted by teres .to their prejudice, they must i 
respon s ib l e ter it, went «nw without ■cdadudis 
sny teing; telly perwaded tedtteey masmotOJ 
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p ftft gryii table -treattpeot from the AfonniaRSj H* foP AW 5 ' 1 
present stetetof their affair* and disposition occa, 

•ioned by their prosperity, • 

As soon as they were returned to Pylqs^fog sps- 
pession ceased f but when fop.J^Msedsewootons own 
to demand back their ships, the Athenians refused 
to give them up, upon ptjgtence that the treaty had 
been infringed in some "particulars of little consp? 
queoce. The LacedaemonijWis inveighed strongly 
against fois refusal, as being a WWwSt perfidy ; 
and immediately prepared for warwjfo greater vi¬ 
gour and animosity than before. A haughty .carriage 
in success, and want of froth fo fofi observance qf 
treaties, never fail, at last, fo involve a people ip 
great calamities. This will appear by foe sequel. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard 
round foe island, to prevent any provisions foam 
being brought into it, and hoped foat foey fooidd 
soon be able to starve nut foe enemy. But foe 
Lacedemonians engaged foe whole country in 
their interest by foe view* of gain, by afixing a 
high price upon provisions, and giving such slaves 
their freedom as should convey way into b- Pro¬ 
visions wane therefore now brought (at foe hazard 
of men’s lives) from* Ml parts of Peloponnesus. 

There were even divers, <wbo swap /row foe coast 
to foe island, opposite to foe harbour* and cfcew 
after them goat-siaos filled with pounded linseed, 
and poppy-seed oaixed.with honey.. 

Those who wore besieged in Bytes were reduced 
to almost foe Ukeextremvti^, being in went both .of 
water and provisions. When advfoeayas brought<to 
Athens, foat>theircQunfrymen,so,far from reducing 
foe enemy by femme, wacef bemselaes almost starv¬ 
ed ; it was feared, foat ns it would not be .possible 
for foe dent to subsist dudog foe winter, on a de- 
aerMsoastmhkh (belonged to.foe roomy, par to lie 
»t anchor ia«o %^rouaa*ood, foe wand wusthy 
that means be less securely guarded, which would 
gieefoe prja«nc*s an<oppo*tunity of.escaping. But 
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Jrtax. the circumstance they chiefly dreaded was, lest the 
iangim. Lacedemonians, after their countrynfen were once 
extricated from their danger, should refuse to 
hearken,to any conditions of peace; so that they 
flow repented their having refused *t when offered 
them. • • 

Cleon saw plainly that these com plaints would all 
fall upon him. He therefore began by asserting, 
that the report of the extreme want of provisions, to 
which the Athenians, both within and without Py- 
lus, were said to be reduced, was absolutely false. 
He next exclaimed, in presence of the people, 
against the supineness and inactivity of the leaders 
who besieged the island, pretending, that were they 
to exert the least vigour and bravery, they might 
soon make themselves masters of it; and that had 
he the command, he would soon take it. Upon this 
he was immediately appointed to command the ex¬ 
pedition ; Nicias, who was before elected, resigning 
voluntarily that honour to him, either through weak¬ 
ness, forhe was naturally timid, or out of a political 
view, in order that the ill success, which it was gene¬ 
rally believed Cleon would tneet with in this enter¬ 
prise, might lose him the flavour of the people. 
Cleon was greatly surprised a& well as embarrassed; 
for he did not expect that the Athenians would take 
him at'his word; he being a finer talker than soldier, 
and much more able with his tongue than his sword. 
He for some time desired leave to wave the honour 
they offered him, for which he alleged several ex¬ 
cuses : < but finding that the more he declined the 
command, the*more they pressed him to accept it, 
he changed his note; and supplying,his want of 
courage with rodomontade, he declared before the 
whole assembly, with a firm and resolute air, that 
be would bring, in twenty days, these of the Island 
prisoners, or lose his life. The whole assembly, on 
hearing those words, set up a laugh, for they knew 
tbeman. 

.Cleonhowever, contrary to 4he expectation of 
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every body, made good his words. He and Demo* Awwt. 
sthenes (the* other chief) landed in the island, at- I *hg iini 
tacked the enemy wittk great vigour, drove them 
from post to post, and gaining ground perpetually, 
at last forced*them to the extremity of the island* 

The Lacedemonians bad gained a fort that was 
thought inaccessible. There they drew up in bat¬ 
tle array, faced about to that side where atone they 
could be attacked, and defended themselves like 
so many lions. As the engagement had lastedrthe 
greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were opr 
pressed with heat and weariness, and parched with 
thirst, the general of the Messeniarts, directing him¬ 
self to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that all their 4 
efforts would be to no purpose, unless they charged 
the enemy’s rear; and promised, if they would give 
him but some troops armed with missive weapons, 
that he would by some means or other find a pas¬ 
sage. Accordingly, he and his followers climbed 
up certain steep and craggy places which were not 
guarded, when coming down unperceived into the 
fort, he appeared on a sudden at the backs, of the 
Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their cou¬ 
rage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 

They now made but*a very feeble- resistance ; and 
being oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, 
and dejected through fatigue and despair, , they be¬ 
gan to give way: but the Athenians seized on all the 
passes to cut off theic retreat. Cleon and Demo¬ 
sthenes, finding that should the battle- continue, not 
a man of .them would escape* and being desirous 
of carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded 
their soldiers to desist; and caused proclamation 
to be made by a herald, for diem to lay down their 
arms and surrender at discretion. At these words, 
the greatest part towered their shields, and clapped 
their hands in : token of approbation^ A kind of 
suspension iff arms was agreed upon;, and tbeir 
commander desired leave might be granted him* to 
dispatch a messenger to die camp* to, know the resp* 
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Ami, lotkttr bf- the gfenerhls. This was not allowed, bat 
they called hetalds from the coast; and after seve* 
ral messages, a La cedes tnoaian advanced forward, 
and cfied r aloud, that they were permitted to treat 
With the enemy, provided they did ‘not submit to 
dishohotirable terms. Upon this, they held a con¬ 
ference; after which they surrendered at discretion 
and were kept till the next day. The .Athenians 
theh raising a trophy* and restoring the Laeedtemo- 
nians their dead, embarked for their own country, 
after distributing the prisoners among the several 
ships, and committing the gbard of them to the 
captain of the galleys. 

In thisvbattle a hundred and twenty-eight Lace¬ 
daemonians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, 
Which was their number at first; so that there sur¬ 
vived not quite three hundred, a .hundred and 
twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants 
bf the bity of Sparta. The siege of the island (com* 
puting from the beginning of it, and including the 
time employed in the truce),' bad lasted threescore 
fttid twelve days. They all now left JPylus; fend 
Cleon’s promise, though so vain and rash, was 
found literally fulfilled. But the moat surprising 
circumstance was, the capitulation that, had been 
made j for it was believed that the Laeedssmonhms, 

• so for from surrendering their arms, Would die 
sword ia hand*. 

Being mime to Athens-, ft.was decreed that they 
should remain prisoners tilt a peabe was concluded, 
provided the Laced&tnoniauS did not make any in* 
eursfous into their country, for that then iftey should 
all be put to death. They left a garrison in Pytos. 
The Messenians of Naupabtus, Who had formerly 
possessed it, sent thither the flower of their youth, 
who very much infested the Lacedtewenbuft by their 
IncUrsienS; and as these Messeniabs spoke the lan- 
goageof the country, they prevailed with « great 
numberofslttves to join them. The Lacedttmewaes, 
dreading a greater evH, sent several deputations to 
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Athens, but to nopurppse; the AM» bein^too W 
much elated with their prosperity, and especially Lon « to ' 
their late success, to listed to any terms. 

f In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, 
Artaxerxes senfcto the Lacedaemonians ar> ambas¬ 
sador named Artapberpes, with a letter written in 
the Assyrian language, in. which he said, that he had 
received many embassies frpna them, but the pur¬ 
port of them all differed so widely, that he could 


in this uncertainty, he had thought proper to send 
a Persian, to acquaint them, that if they had any 
proposal to make, they had onty to send a person 
in whom they could confide along with him, from 
whom he might be exactly informed of what they 
desired, This ambassador! arriving at Lion on the 
river Strymon in Thrace, was there taken prisoner, 
about die close of this year, by one of the admirals 


was treated with die utmost civility and respect; 
the Athenians being extremely desirous of recover- 
ingtbe fovonr of the king his master, 

The year following, as soon as the season would 
permit the Athenians to put to sea, they sent the 
ambassador back in qne of their ships at the public 
expence; and appointed Some of their citizens to 
west upon him to the court of Persia, )n quality of 
ambassadors. Upon landing at Ephesus, they, were 
informed that Artaxerxeswas dead; whereupon die 
Athenian ambassadors,’ dunking it not adviseableto 
proceed farther after this tews, took leave Of Aria* 
phenes, and returned to their own country. 

f Thwyil.ivp. 2SS, M. 
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Xerxes 

U. 


CHAP. I. 

THIS chapter contains the history of thirteen years 
of the Peloponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclu¬ 
sively. 


Sect. I. The very short reigns of Xerxes II. and 
Sogdiarius. They are Succeeded by Darius No- 
■ thus. He puts a stop to the insurrection of 
, Egypt and that of Media. He bestows on Cy¬ 
rus, his youngest son, the supreme command of 
all Asia Minor. 

A. M. * Artaxjsbxes died about, the beginning of, the 
. 3 J forty.-ainthyear of his reign. Xerxes, ,who .auc- 
425. hiip, wastbeqnlysGn which the queeo his 

wifebroght him : but.heAad seventeen (Others by 
his concubines, among, whohi was Sogdj&nus (who 
is; called SecondUnus Ctesiasi), Ochnsj and A r * 
A.M. sites. Soadianus, in cw^t 'with PhiHEiwmiOPe 
< S58 ?‘ r of Xerxes s euhuchs, came insidiously, one festival 
424. ‘ da y» *° thenew lang, whps after.drihking too immo¬ 
derately, was retired to his chamber, in order to 
give the fumes of tfie wine he had drank dine to eva¬ 
porate } where he killed him without any difficulty, 
after he had reigned but forty-five days; and was 
declared king in his stead. 

» Ctef. c. xlrii.—li. Diod, I. xii. p, 115. 
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He wasscarce on the throne, when he put to death Sogdia- 
agorazus, the most faithful of all his father’s eu- “ us ‘ 
ichs. It waaoe who bad beeaappointed to super- 
tend the funeral obsequies of Artaxerxes, and of 
e queen, Xerxes’s mother, who died thh same 
iy as her husband. After having deposited the 
.’o bodies in the mausoleum, 'where the kings of 
ersia were interred, he found, at his return, Sog- 
anus on the throne, who did not receive him m- 
turabiy, upon account of Some difference with him 
iring the lifetime of his father. But the new king 
d not stop here: not long after he took an oppor- 
nity to quarrel with him, on some trifling circum- 
ance, relating to the obsequies of his father, and 
lused him to be stoned. 

By these two murders, thatof his brother Xerxes 
id of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 
id nobility, so that he did not think himself safe 
i a throne, to which he had forced his way by such 
lormous primes. He suspected that his brothers 
irboured the like design; and Ochus, to whom bis 
ther had left the government of Hyrcania, was 
e chief object of his suspicion. Accordingly he 
nt for him, with the intention of getting him mur- 
;red as soon as be arrived. However, Ochus, who 
i w through his design, delayed coming, upon various. 

•etences ; which he continued till be advanced at 
ie bead of a strong army, which he openly-declared 
! would employ,'to revenge the death of his bro^ 
er Xerxes. Thisdeclaratlon brought over to him 
great number of thenobiiity, and severAlgovem- 
■s of the proviaces^whd were jusyy dissatisfied 
: Sogdianus’s crudity and - Ul conduct. They put 
*e tiara, frhich was the mark of regal dignity, on 
•chus’s head, andprociaimed him king. . Sogdi* 

Jus, seeing himself abandoned in this manner, 
as as mean and cowardly ib thfe slightdefence he 
tade to maintain hjs crown, as h&had tefore been 
njust and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to the 
dvice of his bestiriends, and the wisest of those 
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Sogdim> who still adhered to hka, be concluded a treaty wi 
nus. his brother, who, getting him into bis bands, caua 
bina to be thrown into astjea, where ne died a cru 
death. k This was a kind of punishment peculiar 
die PeAiana, and exercised only on great crimina 
One oftbe largest towers was filled to a cert* 
height with ashes. The ■criminal then was thro\ 
he adlong from the top of the tower into them; aft 
which, the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetua 
round him, till he was suffocated. Thus this wick 
prince lost his life and empire, which he enjoy 
only six months and fifteen days, 

Dario* Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now saw hi 

Notbus. possessed of the empire. As soon as he « 
well settled in it, he changed his name from. Oel 
A. M. to that of Darius. To distinguish him, historif 
3581 . add the epithet Ne'So/, signifying bastard. Hereij 
An j’ c ' ed nineteen years. 

* " Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus h 

supplanted Xerxes, and had himself been detbroi 
by Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the sa 
manner. Though he was bis brother by the faiht 
as well as the mother's side, he openly revoli 
against him, and was-assisted In it by Aityphius,! 
of Megabyzus. ' Ochus, wfipm hereafter we si 
always call Darius, sent Artasyraa, one of his ge 
ffh, a gainat Artyphiua; and himself, at the hear 
another army, marched against Arsites. Artypbi 
wkh the Grecian troops in his pay, twice defea 

the general stmt againat him. Bat engaging* tfc 
tune, the Greek* were corrupted, and be himself ' 
beaten, and fqrced tosurrender, upon his being fl 
toned with hopes that apardon would b grantea h 
The bias would have had him put to death, hut\ 
dwerted fcona that reaohtioe by queen Parysa 
Darias’* mater and queen. Shewaealsotfae-dau 

♦ torof Artaxerxe^ hut out by the .same anotbei 
' ile^. She was aa intrigmng, antful won»a,< 

,'} f ’ ‘ 1 ; ;i‘\ - 

*MHu.Lia«>S. S *Uoc*a. «.«iH. 
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3 g her husband was governed by her on most Daria* 
ons. Tte founsel she now gave was perfidious Notha* 
last degree. She advised him to exercise his 
icy towards Artyphius, and stew hina^ kind 
, in order tHbt his brother might hope, when 
rd of his treating a rebellious servant with so. 
generosity, that he himself shduld meet, at 
vith as mild treatment, and thereby be prompt- 
ay down his arms. She added, that when once 
tuld have seized that pfinco, he might dispose* 
i and Artyphius as he pleased. Darius fol* 
her counsel, which proved successful. ArsiteS 
informed of the gentle usage whtfch Artyphius 
dtb, Concluded that, as he was the king’s bro- 
le should consequently meet with still more 
;ent treatment; and with this hope he con- 
I a treaty, and surrendered himself* Darius 
ery much inclined to save his life: but Pary- 
by inculcating to him, that it was necessary to 
i this rebel, in order to secure himself, at last 
iled with him to put Ids brother to death, and 
rlingly be was suffocated in ashes with Arty- 
, However, Darius had a violent struggle with 
:lf, before he could Consent to this sacrifice, 
g a very tender atfecdon for his brother.' He 
cards put some other persons to death, which 
tions did not procure him the trasKfuiHiiy he 
xpected from them; for fab reign wan after- 
5 disturbed wife such violent commotions, that 
joyed but little repose, > 

me of the most dahgdroufe was by a. m. 

jbeiikm of Pisuthnes, who, being governor of 359 °* 
i, wanted to ferOw off his aHepahce fe fee An . t ;;- C ‘ 
*n empire, and mate him«* ktag ta pro- 
v What flattered him wife fee hopes-of auc- 
ng in this attempt; «*aa his having a consider - 
body of Grecian troops, which te bad raised 
minted bt his service, under fee cotnitifliyl of 


* Ct«i.w H. 
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Darius 

Nothus. 


Lycra the Athenian. Darius sent Tissaphernej 
against this , rebel, and gave him, pith a consider- 
able army, the commission of governor of Lydia, 
of which be was to dispossess Pisuthnes. Tissa- 
phernes, who was an artful mSn, and capable of 
acting in all characters, found means of tamperin’ 
with the Greeks under* Pisuthnes; and by dint of 
presents and promises, brought over the troops with 
their general to his party. Pisuthnes, who was tool 
'much weakened by this desertion, to carry on his 
designs, surrendered, upon his being flattered with 
the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the instant 
he was brotfght before the king, he was sentenced 
to be suffocated in ashes, and met with the same 
fate as the rest of the rebels who had preceded 
him. But his death did not entirely put an end to 
all troubles; 4 for Amorges his son, with the re¬ 
mainder of his army, still made head against Tis- 
saphernes; and for two years laid waste the mari¬ 
time provinces of Asia Minor, till he at last was 
taken by tbe Greeks of Peloponnesus, in Iasus, a 
city of Ionia, and delivered up by them to Tissa- 
phernes, who put him to deatb. 

_ 'Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of 
his eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for mati; 
.years, acquired considerable power in the court of 
Persia ; .and we shall find, by the sequel of this his¬ 
tory,. that they always governed absolutely in it 
f We may form an idea qf their character, and the 
danger to which they expose princes, by the picture 
which Diocleeian, after he bad resigned the empire, 
and reduced himself to a private station of lith, 
dreyv of.freedtnen, who had gained a like ascend¬ 
ant over tbeROman emperors. “ Four or fi ve 
“ persons/’ sap be, “ who are closely united, and 
“ resolutely determined to impose on a prince, vavj 
“ do it very easily. They never shew things to him 
“ hut in such a light as they are sure will please. 

4 Thucyd. 1. yiii. p. 554—567, 568. • Cte». c. lii- 

1 Vopis. in fit Aorelian. Imper. 
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“ They conceal whatever would contribute to en- Darias 
“ lighten him: #ind as they alone beset Mm conti- Nothu*. 
“ nually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 
“ through their channel, and knowsnothing bvj. what 
“ they think fit to surest to him. Hence it is, that 
“ be bestows employments on.those whom be ought 
“ to exclude from them; and on the other side, re- 
“ moves from offices such persons as are most wor- 
“ thy of filling them. In a word, the best prince is 
“ often sold, by these men, though he be ever so vigi* 

“ font, and in despite of his distrust and suspicion of 
“ them.” Quid mult a ? Ut Diocletianus ipse diccbat, 
bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. 

Three eunuchs had usurped all power in it; * an 
infallible mark that a government is bad, and the 
prince of little merit. But one of those three eu¬ 
nuchs, whose name was Artoxares, presided over 
and governed the rest. He had found Darius’s weak 
[side, by which be insinuated himself into his confi¬ 
dence. He had studied all his passions, in order 
to indulge them, and govern his prince by their 
means. He plunged him Continually in pleasures 
and amusements, to engross Ms whole authority to 
himself. In fine, undePtbe name and protection of 
queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure he was 
the most devoted of slaves, he disposed of all the 
affairs of theempire,and nothingwas transacted but 
; by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme author 
: rity, which die favour of Me sovereign gave him, he 
[resolved to make himself king, instead of bemg 
|prime minister; and accordingly formed a design 
! to rid himself of Darios, and afterwards ascend the 
throne. However, bis plot befog discovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him 
I to a most ignominious and cruel <Jeatb. 

| * But die greatest misfortune which happened to 

* Euseb. in Cfaroii. 

, * pr&cipiom ate indicium nod magni pridcipit, magnot 
Itbmoi «»..«! Toyan. • 
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Daria* Dense during the whole course of Ms reign, was 
Nuffa w. Uis revolt of the Egyptians. Tbip terrilde blow 
fell out the same year with Pisuthoess rebellion. 
But Darius cooltd not reduce Egypt ae he had done 
Ifaat rebel *“ The Egyptians, weary of the Persian 
government, flocked from ail parts to Amyrtasiis of 
Sais, who at last was same oat of the feus, where 
he had defended himsdf, since the suppression of 
the revolt of Inaras. The Persians were driven 
Vtt, and Amyrteus proclaimed king o£ Egypt, 
whore he reigued six years. 

After having established himself securely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Persians out of 
Egypt, he prepared to pursue them as far as Phoe¬ 
nicia, and had already concerted measures with the 
Arabians, to attach them in that country. News of 
this being brought the long of Persia, he recalled 
the fleet which he had promised the Lacedemonians, 
to employ it in thedefeoce of his owa dominions. 

Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt 
««d A Tahiti, the Medesrebelied ; however, they were 
defeated, and reduced totheiraUegiance by force of 
•mas. To puniah them for this revolt, their yoke 
(tiH diem easy enough) was made heavier: a fate 
.tbattdbdUtous subjects always experience, when the 
gonernraeat, which they eadcwaoueed to throw off, 
gains the upper hand. 

x Darius’s arau<seem to have had the like success 
again atnthe Egyptians. Anystsaus dying after he 
bad ceagaed sh years «(be pooh ably was dolled in a 
battle), Herodotus •observes, it was by the perms* 
mm of the Persians rthat Pausiris his son succeeded 
um ho She touoae. To effect this, they must other 
have been Boasters «f Egypt, <qr their patty toe 
strongest <m >thet kingdom. 

A. M. After having -probed toe -rebels <a Media, and 
3597. rostered toe affmas «f Egypt totoeir fencer eitua- 
Ad *o 7 C Darius gave Cyrus, the youpgest of his .sops, 

' the supreme command jtf.aU tbc .proxiocc? ftfAsia 

h Thueyd. 1.1 p.72,78. ^iP«M4.<l.iu.<c. Mi. 
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Minor: an important commtssioa, by which be Damn 
made all the provincial governors in that part of N »d — . 
the empire dependent upon hkA, 

I thought it necessary to anticipate eveop, and 
draw together the facts which relate to the icings of 
Persia; to prevent my being often obliged to ise- 
terrupt the history of the Ur reeks, to which I now 
return. 

Sect. II. The Athenians make themselves masters 
of the island of Cythera. Expeditions ofBrasidas 
into Thrace. He takes Amphipolis% Thucydides 
the historian is furnished. A battle is fought near 
Helium, where the Athenians ere defeated. 

The eighth year ef the war. 

The three or foar campaigns which followed fee 
reduction <of the smaH island of Sp hactoria, were 
distinguished by very few considerable events. 

* The Athenians under Nicks took the island of A. M. 
Cythera, situated on the coast of Lacedgs&ioaia, 358a 
■ear cape Mates, and ftsm thence they infested At ^;i c ' 
the whole country. 

* finasidas, on the other side; marched towards 
Thrace. TheLaoedsemoxiians were indooed by.mera 
than one feteive to undertake this expedition; ima¬ 
gining they should oblige the Athenians, who had 
fallen span them in their country, to divide their 
forces. The inhabitants of it invited them thither, 
and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were 
extremely glad 4o etnbraov that opportunity, io rid 
themselves of fee ifclots, whom feeyeapected to 
vise in rebellion, since fee taking of Fylos. They 
had already made away withtwo thousand of thtem 
in a most hocrid manner. Upon jthe specious pre¬ 
tence of rewarding merit even da slaves, hut, In 
reality, to get rid of a body of men whose courage 

* Thocvd. 1. iv. p. 286. 

<4bW. p. YOt-^SM. Siod. l.mi. pJUJ.UA. 
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Darina they dreaded,, they caused proclamation to' be made, 
Noifau. 1^1 suehOfthe Helots as bad done t$ie greatest Ser¬ 
vice to the state in\he last campaign, should enter 
their names in the public registers^ in order to their 
being made free. Accordingly twonhousand gave 
in their names. They were carried* in procession 
through thetemples, witl/chaplets of flowers otr their 
beads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. 
After this ceremony, they all disappeared, and were 
never heard of more. We have here an instance, in 
what manner a suspicious policy and power, when 
filled with jealousy and distrust; excite men to the 
commission o*f the blackest crimes, without scru pling 
to make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
gods, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent seven hundred Helots with 
firasidas, whom they had appointed to head this en- 
< ter prise. This general brought over several cities, 

either byfbrcebrsecretunderstanding r and still more 
by his wisdpm and moderation. The chief of these 
were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies 
. from Andros. * He also marched afterwards to¬ 
wards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river 
Strymon. The inhabitants immediately dispatched 
-a messenger to * Thucydides the Athenian general, 
who wasthen in Thasus, a little island of the jEgaean 
sea, half a day’s journey from Amphipolis. He in¬ 
stantly ret sail with seven shifjs that were near him, 
to secqpe the place before firasidas could seize it; 

. of, at worst, to get info Ekm, which lay very near 
. Amphipolis. firasidas, who was afraid of Thucy¬ 
dides, from his great influence in all that country, 
where he was possessed of some gold-mines* made 
all the dispatch imaginable, to get thither before 
him; and offered such advantageous conditions to 
tiie besieged, wi^p did hot expect succours so soon, 
that they surrendered. > Thucydides arrived the 

■Thoeyd. I. iv. p. 320-S-J24. 

* The seme who wrote the history of tbePefepPBQesian war. 
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same waning at Efoo; and had he failed to come 5l«W* 
that day,. Br*sjdaa would have, taken possession of . 

It the Q«xt mfcming hy f^y-br#sak. Although Thu¬ 
cydides had. tuade all imagkmble dU patch, the Athe- 
juaas however charged him with being tbd cause of 
the taking q^Amphipolis, and accordingly banished 
him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of 
that city, as well because they drew great revenues 
front Ui. and timber to build their ships, as because 
it was a. door for entering Thrace. They were afraid 
that all their aides in , that neighbourhood would 
revolt; especially as Brasidas discovered great mo¬ 
deration. and justice, and continually gave out, that 
he came with no other view, than to free the country. 

He declared to the several nations, that at has 
leaving Sparta, he bad taken an oath, in presence 
of the magistrates, to leave to all those the enjoy¬ 
ment of their liberties, who would conclude ap alii- 
anee with hhn; and that he ought to be cqgsidered 
as the most abandoned of men, should he employ 
- oaths to ensnare their credulity. “ For,” ip his 
opinion, “ a fraud cloaked with a specious pre- 
“ tence, reflects infinitely greater dishonour on per¬ 
sons in high stations than open violence; because 
“ the latter is tbo effect of the power wbicfr fortune 
“ has pot into our hands; and die former is founded 

wholly on perfidy, which is the peat of society. 

“ New y* said he, “ should do a. great disservice 
“to my country, besides dishonouring it eterosifty, 

if, by procuring it some slight advantages, I 
‘‘•should ruin the reputation it enjoys of being just 
'V .and foitMtil to its promises; which renders it 
“ much more powerful than all it* forces united t«- 
J f gethe*^ heca»aei this acquires jt the esteem and 
*“ coufideupe of other states.” Upoo such noble 
end eqwfolde, pwcipfoa on thefe Brasidas always 

regulated his conduct ; believing, that the strongest 
bulwark of a state is justice^ moderation, integrity, 
and the; firm persuasion which their neighbours and 

VOL.'IJI. t 
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Dario* allies entertain, that they are incapable of harbour- 

Kothos. ing a design to usurp their dominions, or deprive 
them of their liberty.» By this conduct he brought 
over-a great number of the' enemy’s allies. 

*'The “Athenians, under the command of De¬ 
mosthenes and Hippocrates, had entered Boeotia, 
expecting that several cities would join them the 
moment they should appear. The Thebans march¬ 
ed out to meet them near Delium. A considerable 
engagement ensued, in which the Athenians were 
defeated and put to flight. 7 Socrates was in this 
battle ; and Lache§, who accompanied that great 
man in it, gives* the following testimony of him in 
Plato; that had the rest of the army behaved as 
gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would not have 
sustained that loss before Delium. He was borne 
away by the crowds who fled, and was on foot; 
Alcibiades, who was bn horseback, when he saw 
him, rode up to him, and did not stir from him, but 
defended him with the utmost bravery from the 
enemy who were pursuing him. 

After- the battle, the victors besieged the city. 
Among other engines employed by them to batter It, 
they used one of a very extraordinary kind. This 
was a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and 
afterwards made hollow and joined again, so that 
its shape resembled very much that of a flute. At 
onfe ofthe ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which 
a caldron was hung; so that by blowing a large 
pair of bellows at the other end of the piece of tim¬ 
ber,- the wind being carried from thence into the 
tube, lighted a^reat fire, with pitch and brimstone, 
that lay in the caldron. This engine being carried 
on carts as far as the rampar^ to that part where 
it was lined with stakes and fascines, threw oat so 
great a flame, that the rampart being immediately 
abandoned, and ; tfie palisades burnt, the city was 
easily taken.- , , 


la 


* H?'Mi I. iv. p. SI 1—319. r Pl u t, in Uch.p, Ilf 

Cvnvfr. p. 131, Plat, in Alcib. p. 195. , 
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Sect. III. A twelve-months' truce is agreed upon 
between tm two states. Death of Cleon and 
Brasidas. A treaty of peace for fifty years 
concluded between the Athenians and Lacedeemo- 
nians. » 

« 

Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the war. 

* The losses and advantages on both sides had hi- Darius 
therto been pretty equal; and the two nations begtm Nothu&> 
to grow weary of a war, which put them to great a. M. - 
expence, and did not procure them any real ad- 3581. 
vantage. A truce, for a year, was' therefore eon- A - u ^' c * 
eluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 

The former resolved on it, in order to check the 
progress of Brasidas’s conquests; to secure their 
cities and fortresses; and afterwards to conclude a 
general peace, in case they judged it would be of 
advantage to them. The latter were induced to it, 
in order that by-the sweets of repose, peace might 
become desirable to their enemyand to get out of 
their hands such of their citizens as the Athenians 
had taken prisoners in the island of Spbacteria; and 
which they could never expect to do, if Brasidas 
extended his conquests farther. The news of this 
accommodation sensibly afflicted .Brasidas, as it 
stopped him in the midst of his career, and dis¬ 
concerted all his projects. He could not even pre¬ 
vail with himself to abandon the city of SGione, 
which he had taken two days after the truce, but. 
without knowing that it had been concluded,- He 
went still farther; and did not scruplelo takeMende, 
a little city not ihr from Scione, that surrendered to 
him as the former had done, which was a-direct vio¬ 
lation of the treaty ; but Brasidas»pretended he had 
Other infractions to object to th^ Athenians.- 
- It will naturally be supposed that the latter did 
not patiently endure this conduct df Brasidas. 

* Thueyd. I. iv. p. 328—'333.' Diod. 1. xii. p. 120. 
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Dtrioi Cleon, in all public assemblies, was for ever iii- 
ttothtu. ftaannctbe mincls of the Athenians, and blowing up 
the fire of war. * His ^reat success in me expedition 
against §phacteria had infinitely raised his credit 
with the people: he now was gro wft msu pportably 
proud, and his audaciousness was not to be re* 
strained. He had a vehefoent, impetuous, and fu¬ 
rious kind of eloquence, which prevailed over the • 
minds of his auditors, not so much by the strength 
oflfis arguments, as by the boldness and fire of his 
style and declamation. It was Cleon who first set 
the example of bawling in assemblies, where the 
greatest decorum and moderation had till then been 
.observed; of throwing his robe behind him, to give 
him the more liberty to display his arms; of striking 
his thigh; and of running up and down the hustings 
whilst he was making his speech. In a word, he 
first introduced among the’orators, and all those 
who interfered in affairs of state; an ungovernable 
licentiousness, and a contempt of decency; a licen¬ 
tiousness and contempt, which soon introduced ter¬ 
rible irregularities and confusion in public affairs. 

* Thus two men, each on his own ride, opposed 
the tranquillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very 
different way, an invincible Obstacle to its peace. 
These were Cleon and Brasidaa; the former, be¬ 
cause the war screened his vices qnd malversations; 
and the latter, because it added a new lustre to his 
virtues. And; indeed, it gave Clean an opportunity 
of committing enormous oppressions, and Brasisfes 
of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the same tirae^ made 
way for a new accommodation. 

a.m. ' The Athenians bad appointed Cleon to com* 
■3582. m and the troops which were to oppose Brasidas; 

422. C anc * red** 6 ® th®*® <?6es that bad revolted from their 
allegiance. They were solicitous for none of them 

* Hot. ip Nicio; p. aas. . *IW»& 

* Thucyd. l.iii. p. 342—351. Died. 1. xii. p. 121,122. 
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so moth as Amphipolis; and Brasidafe threw him* o»Mm 
seif into thalcity, in order to defend it. Cleon had Htothafc 
written to Perdiccas, kiftg of Macedonia, and to the 
fdng of the OdomanteS, to furnish him with as many 
troops fts possible, and With the utmost expedition. 

He waited for them, and had resolved not to march 
immediately towards the enemy: but finding his Sol¬ 
diers, who had followed* him involuntarily and with 
rfegret, grow weary of continuing so lobg inactive, 
and begin to compere his cowardice and inexpe¬ 
rience with the ability and valour of Brasidas, he 
tOuld no longer hear their contetnpt and murmurs; 
tod imagining himselik greatcaptain by his capture 
of Sphacteria, he now fended the same good for¬ 
tune would attend him at Amphipolis. He there¬ 
fore approached it, merely, as he said, to take a view 
of the place, and till such time as all his forces should 
be come up; not that he thought he wanted them 
for carrying that city, or that he entertained any 
doubt of his success (for he was persuaded that no. 
one would dare to oppose him), but only to enable 
him to invest toe place on ail sides, and afterwards 
to take it by Storm. Accordingly he encamped be¬ 
fore Amphipolis; viewing vety leisurely its situa¬ 
tion, and fondly supposing that it would be in has 
power to retire whenever he pleased, without drawing 
toe sword; for not a man came out or appeared on 
tob walls; and all the gates of the city were kept 
shut, 66 that Cleon began to repent his hot baviug 
brought toe engines, imagining that he wanted Only 
these to make himself master of toe city. Brakktos, 
who was perfectly well acquainted with Cleon’s dis¬ 
position and character, studiously affected an air of 
fear and reserve, as a bait to his temerity, and to in¬ 
crease the good opinion he had of himself: besides, 
he knew that Cleon had brought With him the flower 
bf the Atbe&i&n forces, and the choicest troops of 
Lemnos and of Imbrue. Accordingly Cleon, despis¬ 
ing an enemy who did notdareto appear before him, 
but shut himself up io a cowardly manner in the city, 
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Dario* went boldly from 'pi ace to place, without precaution 

Nathui, or observing any discipline among his seldiera. Bra- 
sidas, whose intention was*to attack him on a sud¬ 
den before all his forces should becojne up, thought 
this the critical juncture. He had concerted proper 
measures, and given the orders necessary. Accord- 
ingiy, he made a sudden sally on the Athenians, 
which surprised and disconcerted them exceedingly. 
Immediately the left wing drew off froth the main 
body and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole 
force of his arms against the right wing, which gave 
him a warm reception. Here he was wounded 
and disabled, upon which Ml soldiers carried him 
off, unperceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, 
not having resolved to fight, he fled, and was killed 
by a soldier who happened to meet him. The troops 
he commanded defended themselves for some time, 
and sustained two or three attacks without giving 
ground, but at last they were universally broken and 
routed. Brasidas was then carried into the city, 
Where he survived his victory but a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, 
stripped the dead, and afterwards set up atrophy. 
After which all the allies under arms solemnized the 
funeraldbsequies of Brasidas, in a public manner; 
and the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral 
honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with 
games, combats, and sacrifices. They considered 
him as their founder: and to secure this title the 
better to him, they demolished all the monuments of 
him* who had really been 'so; in order that they 
might not appear to owe their establishment to an 
Athenian, and at the same time make their court to 
the Lacedaemonians;on whom they depended wholly 
. for their security. The Athenians, after having car¬ 
ried off; with thlofonsent of the victors, their dead; 
.returned to Athens, during which the LacedeenjOr 
nhmS settled the affairs of Amphipolis. * 

Agnon the Athenian, 
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* A saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas, Dariu* 
which strongly marks .the Spartan character. As Noduu. 
some persons were applauding in her presence the 
fine qualities and exalted actions of her son* and de¬ 
claring him superior to all other generals: You are 
mistaken, safs she; my son was a valiant man, but 
Sparta has many citizens braver than he. A mother’s 
generosity, in thus preferring the glory of the state to . 
that of her son, was admired, and did not go unre¬ 
warded ; for the Ephori paid her public honourt. 

° After this last engagement, in which the two 
persons who. were the greatest obstacles to peace 
lost their lives, both nation^ seemed more inclined 
to an accommodation, and the war was suspended 
in a manner on both sides. The Athenians, since the 
loss of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which 
had very much brought down their haughtiness, 
were undeceived with regard to the high opinion 
they had hitherto entertained of their own strength, 
that had made them refuse the advantageous offers 
of their enemies. Besides, they were apprehensive 
of the revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged 
by their losses, might thereby be induced to aban¬ 
don them, as several had already done. These re¬ 
flections made them sfrongly repent their not having 
concluded a treaty, after the advantages they had 
gained at Pylus. The Lacedaemonians, on the 
other side, no longer flattered themselves with the 
hopes of being able to rain the Athenians by laying 
waste their country; and were besides dejected and 
terrified by their loss in the island, the greatest they 
had hitherto. ever sustained. They also considered 
that their country was ravaged by the garrison of 
Pylus and Cythera; that their slaves deserted; 
that tbey bad reason to dread a more considerable 
'revolt; ond that as the truce ti^ey had concluded 
with die inhabitants of Argos was near expiring 
they had reason to be apprehensive of being aban- 

4 Diod. 1. xii. p, 122. * Tbucyd. 1. v. p. 35 1-—S54>. 
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ftorirt dewed bystjme of tbeir allies of Peloponnesus, as in 
**•**“•' f*tt they were. These several motive^, enforced by 
the desire they had of recovering the prisoners, the 
greatest .part of whom were the mqpt considerable 
citizens of Sparta, made them desite a peace. 

Those who were most solicitous for having it con¬ 
cluded, and whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, 
were the chiefs of the two states, vk. Piistonax 
king of Laoedsemonia, and Nicies general of the 
Athenians. The former was lately returned from 
banishment, to which he had been sentenced on ac¬ 
count of his being suspected to hare received a bribe, 
in order to draw off hif troops from die Athenian 
territories; and to this precipitate retreat were 
ascribed several misfortunes, which followed after it. 
He also was charged with having corrupted by gifts 
the priestess of Delphi, who had commanded the 
Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall him from 
his exile. Plietona* was therefore desirous of peace, 
in orderto put attend to these reproaches, which, on 
account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were 
daily rerived. As for Nicies, the most fortunate 
general of his age, he was afraid lest some unhappy 
accident should sully his glory; and he wished to 
enjoy the fruits of peace in ease and tranquillity, and 
to ensure the same happiness to his country. 

f Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of 
arms for twelve months, during which, being every 
day together, and tasting the sweets of security and 
repose, and the pleasure of corresponding with 
their friends and with foreigners, they grew passion¬ 
ately desirous *of leading an easy, undisturbed life, 
remote, from thealarms of war, and the hortefs Of 
Wood and slaughter. They heard with the utmost 
demonstrations of joy the chorussesof tbeir tragedies 
•tog May s^efvtenttf#~mtfd'we*ve their e&ksxbs 
m mr lances and skidds! And they remembered 
with pressure him who said, These whs sleep in the 

'TOttjrf. I. v. p. 35*. Plut. in Nic. p 528, 529. 
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arms sj f peace, sb mt sturt fmm tkm at thimmd D*ri** 
«f the tnmtptf ; and nothing interrupt* their slum- 5io * M - 
tars but the peacfid crewing**/ the eact. 

* The whole winter was spent in conferepoes and 
interviews, in which each party proposed thefrdainw 

and pretensions. At iast,a peace was concluded and a. m. 
ratified for fifty years ; one of the chief articles of 3583. 
which was, that they should reciprocally restore the Ant - -j* c * 
prisoners on each side. This treaty was concluded 42 ‘ 
ten years and some days from the first declaration of 
the war. The Boeotians and Corinthians were ex¬ 
ceedingly disgusted at it, and for that reason used 
their utmost endeavours to excite’ fresh troubles. 
k But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacede¬ 
monians to give the last hattd to this peace, by con¬ 
cluding an alliance offensive and defensive, which 
would render them more formidable to those who 
should desire to break with them, and more assured 
with regard to each other. The Athenians, in conse¬ 
quence of this treaty, at last restored the,prisoners 
they had taken in foe island of Sphacteria. 

Sect. IV. Alcibiades begins to appear in public. 

His character, fie opposes Nicias in ever# 
thing, and breaks the treaty he had concluded. 

The banishment of Hyperbolas puts an end to 
the Ostracism. 

Twelfth year of the war. 

1 Aacisiabes began now to advance himself in 
the state, and appear in the public assemblies. So¬ 
crates bad attached himself to him for many years, 
and adorned hie mind with a great variety of the 
noblest erudition. • 

. The strict intimacy between^ Alcibiades aad So¬ 
crates hr one of the most icmarkablecircutn stances 
in bis life. This phiktsepber observing excellent 

* t)iod. 1. xii. p. 122. h Thscyd. 1. r. p. 358,3 SO. 

1 Plat in' Akib. p. 192, 1 94. 
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natural qualities n him, which were greatly heighten- 
ed by the beauty of bis person, bestowed incredible 
pains in cultivating st> valuable a plant, lest, being 
neglected, it should wither as it grew, and abso¬ 
lutely degenerate. And, indeed, Alcibiades was ex¬ 
posed to numberless dangers; the nbbiiity of his 
birth, his vast riches, the'authority of his family, 
the influence of his guardians, his personal talents, 
his exquisite beauty, and, still, more than these, the 
flattery and complaisance of all who approached 
him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, 
that fortune had surrounded and invested him with 
all these pretended advantages, as with so many 
ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inaccessible 
and invulnerable to all the darts of philosophy; 
those salutary darts which strike to the very hearty 
and leave in it the strongest enticements to virtue 
and solid glory. But those very obstacles redoubled 
the zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used 
to divert this young Athenian from an intercourse 
which alone was capable of securing him from so 
many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it As 
be had abundance of wit, be was fully sensible of 
Socrates’s merit, and could hot resist the charms 
of his sweet and insinuating eloquence, which at 
that time had a greater ascendant over him than the 
allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a dis¬ 
ciple of that great master,, that he followed him 
wherever he went, took the utmost delight in his con¬ 
versation, was extremely well pleased with his prin¬ 
ciples, received, bis instructions and even hisrepri- 
tnands with wonderful docility, and would be so 
moved with his discourses, as even to shed tears end 
abhor himself; so«w eighty was the force of truth in 
•Ae.moudi of Socrgfiss, and in so glaring a light did 
he < expose the hideousness and deformity of the 
vices to which Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened 
to Socrates, differed sO much from himself, that he 
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appeared quite another man. However, his bead- Darin* 
strong, fiery temper, and his natural fondness for N <* Sssfe 
pleasure, whicn was heightened and inflamed by the 
conversation of young people, soon plunged him 
into his former irregularities, and tore him, as it 
were, from hiS master; who was obliged to run after 
him as after a runaway slave. This vicissitude of 
flights and returns, of virtuous resolutions and re¬ 
lapses into vice, continued a long time; but still 
Socrates was not' disheartened by his levity, and 
always flattered himself with the hope of bringing 
him back to his duty. And hence certainly arose 
foe strong mixture.of good and eOil, that always 
appeared in his conduct; the instructions which his 
master had given him, -sometimes prevailing; and 
at other, times, the impetuosity of his passions hur¬ 
rying him, in a manner against his own will,'into 
actions of a quite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they 
lived, did not pass uncerisured. But some persons* * 
of great learning pretend, that these censures and 
suspicions, when duly examined, quite disappear; 
and that they ought to be considered as the effect of 
the malice of #ie enemies of both. Plato, in one of 
his dialogues, gives ifs a conversation between So¬ 
crates and Alcibiades, well calculated to.display the 
genius and character of the latter, who henceforward 
will have a very great share and play a Conspicuous 
part in the affairs of the republic of Athens. I shall 
make a very short extract from it iu this place, 
which 1 hope will not displease my readers. 

1 In.this dialogue Socrates is introduced convers¬ 
ing with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the 
guardianship of Pericles. He.was then very young, 
and had been educated like the rest of the Athenians; 
that is, he bad been taught pq^te literature, and to 
' play on instruments, and bad practised wrestling and 4 

* Plat, in Alcit>. I. 

A&b4 Fraguier. justifies Socrates its one of his-dissertation*. 
Jtanvofthe Academy of Belle* (cures, tom. iv. p. 372. 
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tfcrrm Other toddy feScCWises. It doesnoft appear toat.Pe- 
' toahw. rteifts Md Wthferto taken much pate^in Ateibiades’s 
education (a fault too common in the greatest men\ 

. Since he had put him under the tujtkm of Zopyrus, 
a Thracian, a tahtt Far advanced in years, abd who, 
bf all Pericles’s slaves, both from hiS turn of Sited 
and age, was the least qualified to educate this young 
Athenian. And indeed So’crates told Ateibiades, that 
Should he compare him with the youths bf Laced »e- 
ftfonia, who displayed a Spirit of valour, a greatness 
Of Soul, a strong desire of glory, a love of labour, at¬ 
tended with gentleness, modesty, temperance, and a 
perfeCtohediencetothelawsanddiscipHneofSparta, 
we would seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless, 
his high birth, his riches, the great families he was 
related to,and theauthoritybf hisguardian; all these 
things had conspired to make him exceedingly vain 
and haughty. He was full of esteem for himself, and 
of Contempt for all others. He was preparing to 
enter upon the administration of public affairs, and, 
from his conversation it might be presumed, that he 
. promised himself no less than to eclipse entirely the 
glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of Persia 
even upon his throne. Socrates seeing him going 
to mount toe tribunal, in order to give toe people 
some advice relating to toe public affairs, demon¬ 
strates'to him, by various questions, j&d by Alcibl- 
ades’s answers, that he is quite ignorant of the af¬ 
fairs about which he is going to speak, as he had 
never studied them himself, nor been informed In 
them by others. After making Alcibiades himself 
confess this, hi paints, in toe strongest colours, the 
absurdity of his conduct, and makes him fixity sen¬ 
sible of it. What, says Socrates, Would Amestfis 
(the motfier of Arftxerxes, who then reigned in Per¬ 
sia) say, were she $ hear, that there is a man now 
toAthehs who is meditating war against her son, and 
even intends to dethrone bun ? She doubtless would 
suppose, him to be some veteran, general, a man of 
intrepld coorage, of grCat wisdom, and consummate 
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experience; that he is able to raise a mighty army, B*ww* 
and march it wherever he pleases; and at the same Natkm 
time, that he-Has long be$>re taken the proper mea¬ 
sures far putting so vast a design in execution. Bat 
were she to hew that this is by no means tfie ease, 
and that the person in question is not twenty yeags 
old ; that he is utterly ignorant of public allure • 
has hot the least knowledge of war, nor any autho¬ 
rity among the citizens or influence over the allies ; 
would it be possible for her to refrain from, laugh* 
mg at the folly and extravagance of such an enter¬ 
prise? This nevertheless, says Socrates (directing 
himself to Alcibiades), is your picture j and unhap* 
pily resembles most of those who thrust themselves 
into the puhUc employments. Socrates however ex* 
cepta Pericles on this occasion ; his solid merit and 
exalted reputation being acquired by his close study, 
during a long course of years, of every *Kw>g repnfrfr 
offbrming his mind, and of qualifying^im for puttie 
employments. Alcibiades could ncMeny that due 
was his case; he was ashamed of his conduct, and 
blushing to see himself so void of merit, he asks how 
he must act in order to attain it Socrates being 
unwilling to discourage his pupil, tells him, that as 
he is so young,'these evils might he remedied, mid 
alter wards continually gave him the wisest counsels. 

He had full leisure to profit by them ; as upwards 
el twenty yeafe passed between this co&verantien 
and his engaging in public, affairs, 

Alcibiades was of a pliant and flexible disposition, 
that would take any impression wbieh the-difference 
of doses and circumstances, might require, atoll veer' 
ing either la good or evil, with the same facility 
and ardour; and shading almost in an instant from 
one extreme to its opposite, so that people applied 
to him what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, 

That it produces a great number ofvevy txceUent 
medtemd drugs, mi at thsame tm&a* wwypoi- 
ms. ? It might he said of Alcibiades, that he was 
h o mi mem tecum nthik arfowu JiwetuL 
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Darius not one single *nan, but (if so bold an expression 
might be used) a-compound of several men; either 
serious orgay; austere or affable : an fin periods ma¬ 
ster, or a groveling slave; a friend to virtue and the 
virtuous, or abandoned to vice arfB vicious men; 
capable of supporting the most painfui fatigues and 
toils, or insatiably desirous pf voluptuous delights. 

* His irregularities and dissolute conduct were. 
become the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades 
would very willingly have put a stop to these re¬ 
ports, but without changing his course of life, as 
appears from a saying of his. He had a very hand¬ 
some dog, of an uncommon size, which had Cost, 
him threescore and ten min®, * or three thousand- 
live hundred French livres. By this we find that 
a fondness for dogs is of great antiquity. Alcibiades 
caused his'tail,' which was the greatest beauty he 
had about him, to be cut off. His friends censured 
him very muc§ on that account, and said, that the 
whole city blamed him very much for spoiling the 
beauty of so handsome a creature. This is the very 
thing Ixoant , replied Alcibiades with a smile. I 
would have the Athenians converse about what I 
have done to my dog, that they may not entertain 
themselves with saying xoorso things of me. 

0 Among the various passions that were discovered 
in him, the strongest and most prevailing was a. 
haughty turn of mind, which would force ail things 
to submit to it, and could .not bear a superior or 
even an equal. Although his birth and uncommon 
talents smoothed Ahe way to his attaining the highest 
employments |n the republic, there was nothing 
however to which he was so fond of owing the in¬ 
fluence and authority be wanted to gain, over the 
people; as to thes force of his eloquence, find the 

* Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. 

* To fiSoVEixor, xai ro piAMqcvroy. Plut. in Alcih.p. 105,196. 

• Ab*nt JfiO/. sterling. The Attic mina was worth a bun- 
«vd drachmas, and the drachma teu-peflce, French money. 
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persuasive grace of his orations. To this his intimacy Darius 
with Socrates might have greatly conduced. Nothos. 

p Alcibiadesji with the qi9position we have here A. M. 
described, was not born for repose, and had set , 
every engine at wbrk to thwart the treaty latefy con- n ^ 20 '. ' 
eluded between the two states; but not succeeding 
in his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent its tak¬ 
ing effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, because they directed themselves only to Ni¬ 
cies, of whom they had a very high opinion; and, 
on the contrary, seemed to take no manner of no¬ 
tice of him, though the rights of hospitality had sub¬ 
sisted between his ancestors and them. 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this: Having been informed that the peopieof Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar¬ 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flat¬ 
tered them secretly with the hopes that the Athe¬ 
nians would succour them, by suggesting to them 
that they were ready to break a peace which was 
no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedemonians were not very 
careful to observe the several conditions of it reli¬ 
giously, having concluded an alliance with the Boeo¬ 
tians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of 
the treaty; and having surrendered up the fort of 
Panactus to the Athenians, not fortified and in the 
condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, 
as they bad stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. 
Alcibiades observing the’Athenians to be extremely 
exasperated at this breach of faith,, did his utmost 
to increase their disgust; and taking ,this opportu¬ 
nity to embarrass Nicias, he made nim odious to 
the people, by causing them to entertain a suspicion 
6f bis bflng too strongly attached to the Lacedas- 
monians; and by charging him with crimes which 
were not altogether improbable, though they were 
absolutely false. 

v Thucyd. 1. v. p. 368—378. Plat, in Alcib. p. 197,19S. 
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This> new attack quite disconcerted, Niciaabat 
Natbu*. happily for bin*, there arrived, at that very instant, 
amb a ssa d ors framfoacediemonia, who were forested 
w*fo foil powersta pur ah end to all the disputes 
' Being introduced into the council or senate, they 
set forth thefrcoamlainta, and made foeir demands, 
wkfoh every one of the members thought \ery just 
and reasonable. The people were to give them, au¬ 
dience the oex$ day. - Alcibiades, who was afraid 
fopy would succeed with them, used hi& utmost en¬ 
deavours to engage the ambassadors in a conference 
with him. He represented to then), that the council 
always behaved frith foe utmost moderation) sod 
humanity towards those'who addressed them, hut 
that foe people were haughty and extravagant i» 
foefr pratewfoqai font should the ambassadors 
mention foil powers, foe people would not fail to 
take advantage of this circumstance, and oblige 
foena to agree to whatever they should take it into 
foeir bonds fo ash He conckufod with assuring 
them, that he would assist foera; with aU ids credit; 
io orckr tp get Pylus restored to them ; to prevent 
the alliance with foe people of Argos, and to get 
foal, with them renewed: wad be confirmed all these 
promise# with, an oath, Tbf ambassadors wereex- 
tremely well pleased with this conference, and great¬ 
ly admired foe profound policy arid vagt aWUie® 
of Adcihio^as, whom they looked upon as an ex- 
tR%«sdmary,uww i and, indeed, they were not mis¬ 
taken in foeir coqjecforo." 

Qo foe morrow, the people being ass««blad,Uva 1 
ambassadors) were introduced. Alcibiades asked 
them, fo foe nhldast terms, foe sutyect of foeir em¬ 
bassy, and the purport of the po wers, wifo which 
they were iwest^h They immediately nfowured, 
that they were come to propose an, accommodation,, 

. but w etei not empowered to conafodet any thk^, 
These words were no Sooner spoken, 
exclaims against them; declares them to be treache- 
rous. knaves; calls upon foqcouncil as witness, tothe 
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speechthey.bad made the night before; and desires Barius 
the people not to believe or hear men who so im- Nothus.' 
pudently advanced falsehpods.wod spoke and pre¬ 
varicated so unaccountably, as to say one thing one 
day, and the vefy reverse on the next * 

Wordg could never express the surprise and con¬ 
fusion with which the ambassadors were seized, 
who, gazing at one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the 
treacherous stratagem of Alcibiades, could not con¬ 
ceive the motive of this change, and tortured his 
hraintono purpose to find out the .reasonof it. The 
people were that moment going to send for the am¬ 
bassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league 
with them; when a great earthquake came to the 
assistance of Nicias, and broke up'the assembly. 

It was with the utmost difficulty he prevailed so far, 
in that which was held next day, as to have a stop 
put to die proceedings, till such time as ambas¬ 
sadors should be sent to Lacedaemon. Nicias was 
appointed to bead them, but returned without 
having done the least good. The Athenians then 
repented very much their having delivered up, at 
his persuasion, the prisoners they had taken in the 
island, and who were ^related to the greatest fa¬ 
milies m Sparta. However, though the people 
were highly exasperated at Nicks, they did hot 
proceed to any excesses against him, but only ap¬ 
pointed Akjbiades their, general; made a league 
.with the inhabitants of Mantinea and Elk, who 
had quitted die party of the Lacedcemonians, in 
which the Argives were included, aryl sent troops 
to Pyhw, fto lay waste Laconia; In this manner 
they again involved themselves in the war which 
they' were so lately desirous of avoiding. 

• Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Akri- 
biades, adds : ‘ * No one can approve the methods he 
“ employed to succeed in his design; however, it 
“ was a master-stroke, to disunite and shake almost 
• JnAlcib. p. 190. 

VOL. III. W 
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Dariui “.every part of Peloponnesus in this manner, and 

Nothu*. « rtt i se U p t in one day, so many enemies against 
“ the Lacedaemonians. r In my opinion, this is too 
mild a censure of so knavish and perfidious an 
action,"which how successful soetfer it might have 
been, was notwithstanding horrid in itself, and of a 
nature never to be sufficiently detested. 

* There was in Athena a citizen, named Hyper¬ 
bolus, a very wicked man, whom the comic poets 
generally made the object of their raillery and in¬ 
vectives. He was hardened in evil, and become in¬ 
sensible to infamy, by renouncing all sentiments of 
honour, which could only be the effect of a soul 
abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not 
agreeable to any one; and yet the people made use 
of him to humble those in high stations, and involve 
them in difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alci- 
biades, engrossed at that time all the authority in 
Athens. The dissolute life of the latter shocked the 
Athenians, who besides dreaded his audacity and 
haughtiness. On the other side, Nicias, by always 
opposing, without the least reserve, their unjust de¬ 
sires, and by obliging them to take the most useful 
measures, was become very odious to them. It might 
be expected, that as the people were thus alienated 
from both, they would not fail to put the ostracism 
in force against one of them. Of the two parties 
which prevailed at that time in the city, one, which 
consisted of the young men who were eager for war, 
the other of the old men who were desirous of peace; 
the former endeavoured to procure the banishment 
of Nicias, angtbe latterof Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, 
whose only merit was his impudence, in hopes of 
succeeding whichsoever of them should be removed, 
declared openly against them, and was eternally 
exasperating the people against both. However, the 
two factions uniting, be himself was banished, and 
by that put an end to the ostracism, which seemed 

* Hut, in Alcib. p. 196, 197. In Nic. p. 530,531. 
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to have been demeaned, in being employed against Darius 
a man of so basfe a character; for hitherto there was Nothos. 
a kind of honour and dignity annexed to this punish* 
ment. Hyperbylus was therefore the last vjho was 
sentenced by the ostracism; as Hipparchus, a near 
relation of Pisistfatus the tyrant, had been the 
first. 


Sect. V. Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the 
zvar of Sicily. 

Sixteenth and seventeenth years of the zoar. 

c I pass over several inconsiderable events, tohasten A. M. 
to the relation of that of the greatest importance, 3588. 
the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which An ^ - Cl 
they were excited by Alcibiades especially. This is 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

d Alci blades had gained a surprising ascendant over 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly 
well acquainted with his character. For his great 
qualities were united with still greater vices, which 
he did not take the least pains to conceal. He passed 
his life in such an excess of luxury and voluptuous¬ 
ness, as was a scandal* to the city. Nothing was 
seen in his house but festivals, rejoicings, and parties 
of pleasure and debauchery. He shewed very little 
regard to the customs of his country, and still less 
to religion and the gods.. All persons of sense and 
judgment, besides the strongaversion they had for his 
irregularities, dreaded exceedingly the consequences 
of his audacity, profusion, and utter contempt of the 
laws, which they considered as so many steps by 
which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies,*shews ad¬ 
mirably well, in a single verse, the.disposition of the 

* Thucvd. 1. viii. p. 350—*09. 

* Plat, in Alcib. p. 198—200. In Nic. p. 531. 

* The Frogs. Act V. Scene 4. 
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Darius people towards him: %hey hate Akibiades, says he, 

Notinu. 0^ y e t capmot do without him. And, indeed, the 
prodigious sums he squandered on the people; the 
pompous games and shows he exhibited to please 
them;'the magnificent and almost incredible pre¬ 
sents which he made the city; the grace and beauty 
of his person; his eloquence, his bodily strength, 
joined to his courage and experience; in a word, 
this assemblage of great qualities made the Athe¬ 
nians wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them 
under soft and favourable names: for they called 
them frolics, polite pastimes, and indications of hia 
humanity and good nature. 

Umon the man-hater, morose and savage as he 
was, formed a better judgment of this conduct of 
Alcibiadea. Meeting him ops day as he was coming 
out of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having 
been gratified in aH his demands, and at seeing the 
greatest honours pcud him by the people in general, 
who were attending him in crowds to his house; so 
far from shunning him as be did all other men, on 
the contrary ran to meet him, and stretching out his 
hand to him in a friendly way; Courage, my son, 
says he, thou dost right in pushing thy. fortune, 
for thy advancement wilt be the ruin of all these 
people. The war of Sicily will shew that Timon 
was not mistaken. 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pericles, 
had meditated the conquest of Sicily. However, 
that wise guide had always endeavoured to check 
this ambitious and wild project He used frequently 
to. inculcate to them, that by living in peace, by di¬ 
recting their attention to naval affairs, by contenting 
themselves with.preserving the conquests they had 
already gained, and by not engaging in hazardous 
enterprises, they Would raise their city.to a flourish¬ 
ing condition, and be. always superior to friar ene¬ 
mies. The authority he had at that time over the 
people, kept them from invading Sicily,-though it 
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could not surmount the desire they had to conquer Darios 
it, and their eyes were contirtuqjly upon that island. Nothtu. 
'Some time after Pericles's death, theLeontines be¬ 
ing attacked by the Syracusans, had sent a deputation 
to Athens, to demand aid. They were originally of 
Chalds, an Atnenian colony. Hie chief of the depu¬ 
ties was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was re¬ 
puted the most eloquent man of his time. His 
elegant and florid diction, heightened by shinqjg 
figures which he first employed, charmed the Athe¬ 
nians, who were prodigiously affected with the beau¬ 
ties and graces of eloquence. ‘Accordingly the 
alliance was concluded, and they sent ships to Rbe- 
gium to the aid of the Leontines. The year following 
they sent a greater number. Two years after they 
sent a new fleet, something stronger than the former; 
but the Sicilians having put an end to all their di¬ 
visions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was 
sent back; and the Athenians, not being able to 
prevail with themselves to pardon their geuerals for 
not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus 
and Sophocles, into banishment; and sentenced the 
third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine; their pros¬ 
perity having blinded them to so prodigious a de¬ 
gree, that they were persuaded no power was able 
to resist them: They made several attempts after¬ 
wards, and upon pretence of sending from time to 
time arms and soldiers to such cities as were un¬ 
justly treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, they 
by that means were preparing to invade them with 
a greater force. 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was 
Alcibiades, by feeding the people with splendid 
hopes, with which he himself was forever filled, or 
rather intoxicated. He was every night, in his 
dreams, taking Carthage; subduing Africa, crossing 
from thence into, Italy, and possessing himself of all 
Peloponnesus; looking upon Sicily not as the aim 
and the end of this war, but as the beginniug and 
* Died. ). Xii. p. 99. 
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Darias the first step of the exploits which he was revolving 
Nothus. in his mind. All the citizens favoured his views, and, 
without enquiring seriously into matters, were en¬ 
chanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This 
expedition was the only topic of all conversations. 
The young men, in the placeswhere the public ex¬ 
ercises were performed, and the old men in their 
shops and elsewhere, werfe employed in nothing but 
in drawing the plan of Sicily; in discoursing on the 
nature and quality of the sea with which it is sur¬ 
rounded ; on its good harbours, and flat shores to¬ 
wards Africa: for these people, infatuated by the 
speeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) persuaded 
that they should make Sicily only their place of 
arms and their arsenal, from whence they should 
set out for the conquest of Carthage, and make 
themselves masters of all Africa and the sea, as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules. 

f It is related that neither Socrates' nor Meton 
the astronomer believed that this enterprise would 
be successful: the former, being inspired, as he in¬ 
sinuated, by his familiar spirit, w ho always warned 
him of the evils with which he was threatened ; and 
the other, directed by his reason and good sense, 
which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in 
respect to the future, induced him to act the mad¬ 
man on this occasion; and to demand, in considera¬ 
tion of the unhappy condition to which he was re¬ 
duced, that the Athenians would not force away his 
son, and would dispense with his carrying arms. 

• 

Sect. VI. Account of the several people who in¬ 
habited Sicily. 

t ' 

Before I enter on the relation of the war of 
Sicily, it will nof be improper to give a plan of 
the country, and of the nations who inhabited it: 
Thucydides begins in the same manner. 

■ 1 Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. In Nic. p. 532. 
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* It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and Darius 
the Cyclopes, of whom we know nothing but what Nothu ®- 
we are told bjlthe poets. The most ancient, after 
these, were theJSicani, who called themselves the 
original inhabitants of this country, though they 
are thought tt) have come into it from the neigh* 
bourhood of a river irt Spain, called Sicanus, 
whose name they gave to the island, which before 
was called Trinacria: these people were afterwards 
confined to the western part of the island. Some 
Trojans, after the burning of their city, came and 
settled near them, and built Eryx and * Egesta, 
who all assumed the name of Elyntaei; and were 
afterwards joined by some inhabitants of Phocis, at 
their return from the siege of Troy. Those who 
are properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very 
great numbers; and having gained a considerable 
victory over the Sicani, confined them to a corner 
of their island, about three hundred years before the 
arrival of the Greeks; and in Thucydides’s time, 
they still inhabited the middle part of the island and 
the northern coast From them the island was called 
Sicily. The Phoenicians also spread themselves 
along the coast, and in the little islands which border 
upon it for the convenience of trade: but after the 
Greeks began to settle there, they retired into the 
country of the Elymasi, in order to be nearer Car¬ 
thage, and abandoned the rest. It was in this man¬ 
ner the barbarians first.settled in Sicily. 

With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who a. M. 
crossed into Sicily were the Cbalcidians of Euboea, 3294. 
under Theocles who founded Naxos. .The year after, jJ* c * 

which, according to Dionysiusof Halicarnassus, was 
the third of. the seventeenth Olympiad, Archias the 
Corinthian laid the foundations of»Syracuse. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and 
Catana, after having driven out'the inhabitants of 

* Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 410—413. 

* It is called Segesta by the Romans. 
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the couotry, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same 
time, founded Megura, called Hybjtea, or simply 
Hybla^from HyUlon a Sicilian king, by whose per¬ 
mission they had settled in bis dominions. It is well 
known that the Hyblsean honey was very famous 
among the ancients. A' hundred years after, the 
inhabitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, built 
on a river of the same name, forty-five years after 
the founding of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about 
a hundred and eight years after. Zancle, called 
afterwards Messapa or Messene by Anaxilas tyrant 
of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene a city of 
Peloponnesus, had several founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera; 
the Syracusans built Acra,Casmene,and Camarina, 
These are most of the nations, whether Greeks or 
barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 


Sect. VII. The people of Egesta implore aid of the 
Athenians. Njcias opposes, but to no purpose, 
the war of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point. 
They both are appointed generals with Lamachus. 

h Athens was in the disposition above related, 
when ambassadors arrived from the people of 
Egesta, who, in quality of their allies, cameto im¬ 
plore their aid against the inhabitants of Selinus, 
who were assisted by the Syracusans. It was the 
sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian \yar. They re¬ 
presented, among other things, that should they be 
abandoned, this Syracusans, after seizing their city 
as they had done that of Leontium, would possess 
themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, who were their founders; and, that they 
might put them to as little charge a$ possible, they 
offered to pay the troops that should be sent to suc- 

* Thocyd. l.vi. p.41S—415. Diod. t. xii. p. 129, ISO. 
Pluu in Alcib. pu 300. In Nie. p» 591. 
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courthem. The Athenians, who had long waited for 
a favourable opportunity to declare themselves* sent 
deputies to Egsbta to enquire into the state of affairs, 
and to see whefl^er there was mosey enough in the 
treasury to defray the expence of so great a war. The 
inhabitants of that city bad been so artful, as to 
borrow from the neighbouring nations a great num- 
ber of gold and silver vases, worth an immense sum 
of money; and of these they made a show when 
the Athenians arrived. The deputies returned with 
those of Egesta, who carried threescore talents in 
ingots, as a month’s pay for the sixty galleys which 
they demanded; and a promise of larger sums, 
which, they said, were ready both in die public 
treasury and in the temples. The people, struck 
with these fair appearances, the truth of which they 
did not give themselves the leisure to examine; ana 
seduced by the advantageous reports which their 
deputies made, with the view of pleasing them; im¬ 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, and 
appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus to 
command the fleet; with full, power, not only to 
succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Le* 
ontium to their city; but also to regulate the affairs 
of Sicily, in such a manner as might best suit the 
interests of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret; for, besides other motives which 
made him dread that command, he shunned it, be¬ 
cause Alcibiades was to be Ins colleague. But the 
Athenians promised themselves greater success from 
this war, snoold they not resign the jrhole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and au¬ 
dacity with the coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 

1 Five days after, to hasten the execution of the 
decree, and make the necessary preparations, a se¬ 
cond assembly was held, j^icias, who had had time 
enough to reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, 
and was more and more convinced of the difficulties 

1 Thircyd. 1. jri. p. 415—428. 
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and dangers which would ensue from it, thought 
himself obliged to speak with some vehemence 
against a project, the consequences o# which he fore* 
saw flight be vq§y fatal to the republic. He said, 
“ That it was surprising so important an affair 
“ should have been determined almost as soon as 
“ it was taken into deliberation: that without once 
“ enquiring into matters; they had given credit to 
“ whatever was told them by foreigners, who were 
“•very lavish of the most splendid promises as cost- 
“ ing them nothing; and whose interest it was to 
“ offer mighty things, in . order to extricate tbem- 
“ selves from* their imminent danger. After all, 
“ what advantage (says he) can accrue from thence 
“ to the republic ? Havewe so few enemies at our 
“ doors, that we need go in search of others at a 
“ distance from us? Will you act wisely, to hazard 
“ your present possessions, on the vain hopes of an 
“ uncertain advantage? To meditate new- conquests 
“ before you have secured your ancient ones ? To 
“ study nothing but the aggrandizing of your state, 
“ and quite neglect your own safety? Can you place 
“ any dependence on a truce, which you yourselves 
“ know is very precarious; which you are sensible 
“ has been infringed more than once; and which 
“ the least defeat on our side may suddenly change 
“ into an open war? You are not ignorant how the 
“ Lacedaemonians have always been, and still con- 
“ tinue, disposed towards ps. They detest our go* 
“ vernment as different from theirs; it is with grief 
“ and disdain they see us possessed of the empire of 
“ Greece; th§y consider our glory as their shame 
“ and confusion; and there is nothing they would 
“ not attempt, to humble a power which excites their 
“jealousy, and okeeps them perpetually in fear. 
“ These are our real enemies, and these are they 
“ whom we oughf to gt^rd against. Will it be a 
“ proper time to make these reflections, when (after 
“ having divided our troops, and while our arms 
“ will be.employed elsewhere, and we shall be un- 
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“ able to resist them) we -shall be attacked at once Darius 
“ by all the forces of Pelopmjnesus r We do but Noth™, 
“just begin to fbreathe, after the’calamities in which 
“ war and the plague had plungedms; and ye are 
“ now going without the least necessity to plunge 
“ ourselves info greater danger. If we are ambi- 
“ tious of carrying our arms into distant countries, 

“ would it not be more expedient to march and 
“ reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
“ who are still wavering and unfixed in their alie- 
“ giance, than to fly to the succour of the inhabit- 
“ ants of Egesta, about whose welfare we ought to 
“ be very indifferent? And will it suit our interest 
“ to attempt to revenge their injuries, at a time 
“ that we do not discover the least resentment for 
“ those we ourselves receive? Let us leave the Sici- 
“ lians to themselves, and not engage in their quar- 
“ rels, which it is their business to decide. As the 
“ inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without 
“ us, let them extricate themselves from it without 
“ our interference. Should any of our generals 
“ advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious 
“ or self-interested view; merely to make a vain pa- 
“ rade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money 
“ to support his extravagance; be not guilty of so 
“ much imprudence as to sacrifice the interest of the 
“ republic to his, or permit him to involve it in 
“ the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so 
“ much importance ought not to be committed 
“ wholly to the conduct of a young man. Re- 
“ member it is prudence, not prejudice and passion, 

“ that gives success to affairs.” Nicias concluded 
with declaring it his opinion, that it would be pro¬ 
per to deliberate again on the affair, in order to 
prevent the fatal consequences with which their 
taking rash resolutions might bejattended. 

It was plain he had Alcihiades in view, and that 
his enormous luxury was the object of his censure. 

And indeed he earned it to an incredible height; and 
lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equi- 
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Sum pages, and furniture; not to mention the delicacy 

Noth'”. a °3 sumptuousness qf bn table. He disputed the 
prize in the Olympic gomes with sf^en sets of cha¬ 
riot horses, which no private man bad ever done be¬ 
fore him; and he was crowned more than once on 
that occasion. Extraordinary resources were neces¬ 
sary for supporting such luxury; and as avarice often 
serves as a resource to ambition, there were some 
grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no less soli¬ 
citous for the conquest of Sicily, and that Carthage 
(which he pretended would immediately follow), to 
enrich his family, than to render it glorious. It is 
natural to suppose that Alcibiades lid not let this 
speech of Nicias go unanswered. 

“ This (says Alcibiades) is not the first time that 
“ merit has excited jealousy, and glory been made 
“ the object of envy. That very thing which is 
“ imputed to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume 
“to say it, honour on .my country, and ought to 
“ gain me applause. The splendor in which I live; 
“ thegreatsums I expend, particularly in the public 
“ assemblies; besides their being just and lawful, at 
“ the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the 
“ glory of Athens; and shew, that it is not in such 
“ want of money as our eneihies imagine. But this 
“ is not our present business. Let the world form 
“ a judgment of me, not from passion and preju- 
“ dice, but from my actions. Was H an inconsit&r- 
“ able service I did the republic, in bringing over 
“ (in one day) to its alliance, the people of Elis, of 
“ Mantinca, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength 
“ of Peloponnesus? Make use, therefore, to aggran- 
“ dice your empire, of Alribiades’s youth and folly 
“ (since his enemies give it that name), as well as of 
“ the wisdom add experience of Nicias; and do 
“ not repent, from vain and idle fears, your eth 
“ gating *n an enterprise publicly resolved upon, 
“ which may redound infinitely both to your glory 
“ end advantage. The rides of Sicily, weary of the 
“ unjust and cruel goverhmeat of the* princes, and 
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“ still more of the tyrannical authority which Syra- 
" cose exercises oyer them, wait only for a favour- 
“ able opportunity to deo&ise themselves.; and are 
“ ready to opei\ tbeir gates to any one wh<£ shall 
“ offer to break'the yoke under which they have 
“ so long groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, 
“ as being your allies, should not have a right to 
“ your protection; yet toe glory of Athens ought 
“ to engage you to support them. States aggran- 
“ dize themselves by succouringthe oppressed, and 
“ not by continuing inactive. In the present state 
“ of your affairs, toe only way to dispirit your ene-* 
“mies, and shew that you are noi afraid of them, 
“ will be, to harass one nation, to check the pro* 
“ gress of another, to keep them all employed, and 
“ carry your arms into distant countries. Athens 
“ was not formed for ease; and it was not by in* 
“ activity that your ancestors raised it to the height 
“ in which we now see it. For the rest, what ha* 
“ zards will you run by engaging in the enterprise 
“ in question ? If it should be crowned with suceess, 
“ you will then possess yourselves of all Greece; 
“ and should h not answer your expectations, your 
“ fleet will give you an opportunity of retiring when* 
“ ever you please. TheJLacedasmonians indeed may 
“ make an incursion into our country; but, besides 
“ that it would not be in our power to prevent it, 
“ though we should not invade Sicily, we still shall 
“ preserve-the empire of the sea, in spite of them; 
“ a circumstance which makes our enemies entirely 
** despair of ever being able to conquer us. Be not 
“ therefore biassed by Nieiaa’s reasons. The only 
“ tendency, of them is to sow the seeds of discord 
“ between toe young and old men, who can do no* 
“ thing without one another; since it is wisdom 
“ and courage, counsel and execution, that gi?e 
“ success to all enterprises : ancT this in which we 
“ are going to embark, cannot but turn to your 
“ glory and advantage.” 

a The Athenians, flattered and pleased with 

m Plut. in pnec. de ger, rep. p.- 802. 
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Alcibiades’s speech, persisted in their first opinion; 
Nicias, on the other side, did not depart from bis: 
but at the same tifhe did not dare&o oppose Alci- 
biadeg any further. Nicias wasnatq/ally of a mild and 
timid disposition. He was not, like Pericles, master 
of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in its way. And in¬ 
deed the latter, on several occasions and at several 
times, had never failed to check the impetuosity of 
the populace, who, even then, meditated the expe¬ 
dition into Sicily; because he was always inflexible, 
and never slackened the reins of that authority and 
kind of sovereignty which he had acquired over the 
minds of the people; whereas * Nicias, both by act¬ 
ing and speaking in an easy, gentle manner, so far 
from winning over the people, suffered himself to be 
forcibly and involuntarily carried away: and accord¬ 
ingly he at last yielded to the people, and accepted 
the command in a war which he plainly foresaw 
would be attended with the mostfatal consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent 
treatise, where, speaking of the qualities requisite in 
a statesman, he shews how very necessary eloquence 
and inflexible constancy and perseverance are to 
him. • 

Nicias, notdaring to oppose Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, by starting 
a great number of difficulties, drawn especially from 
the great expence requisite for this expedition. He 
declared, that since they were resolved upon war, 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner as should 
be consistent c with the exalted reputation to which 
Athens had attained: that a fleet was not sufficient 
to oppose so formidable a power as that of the Sy¬ 
racusans and their allies; that they must raise an 
army, composed of good horse and foot, if they de¬ 
sired to act in a manner worthy of so grand a de¬ 
sign ; that besides their fleet, which was to make 

, * EaSsiirtf dp£\e~ %aMvui tw hvyw veigwu-tvof eiirorf^ptu> 
roy {rjftoy, » mriv^ev. 
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them masters at sea,, they must have a great num- Dario* 
her of transports, to carry provisions perpetually to Nothu*. 
the army, which otherwise could not possibly sub¬ 
sist in an enenV’s country: that they must^carry 
vast sums of money'with them, without waiting for 
that promised <them by the citizens of £gesta, who 
perhaps were ready in words only, and very pro¬ 
bably might break their promise: that they ought 
to weigh and examine the disparity there was be¬ 
tween themselves and their enemies with regard to 
the conveniences and wants of the army; the Sy¬ 
racusans being in. their own country, in the midst 
of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as well 
as engaged by interest, to assist them with men, 
arms, horses, and provisions; whereas the Athenians 
would carry on the war in a remote country pos¬ 
sessed by their enemies, where, in the winter, news 
could not be brought them in less than four months’ 
time; a country, where all things would oppose the 
Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 
arms: that it would reflect the greatest ignominy 
on the Athenians, should they be forced to abandon 
their enterprise, and thereby become the scorn and 
contempt of their enemies, by having neglected to 
take all the precautions which so important a design 
required: that as for himself, he was determined 
not to go, unless he was provided with all things 
necessary for the expedition, because the safety of 
the whole army depended on that circumstance; and 
he would not suffer it to depend upon the caprice, 
or the precarious engagements, of the allies. 

“Nicias had flattered himself, that this speech 
would cool the ardour of the people, whereas it only 
enflamed it the more. Immediately the generals bad 
full powers given them to raise as many troops, and 
fit. out as many galleys, as they should judge neces¬ 
sary ; and the levies were accordihgly carried on in 
Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity.. 
n Diod. 1. xiii. p. 134. 
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Sect. VIII. Th$ Athenians prepare to set tail 
Sinister omens. Thi statues a? Mercury are 
miAiUated. Alcibiades is accused, and tpsisis 
upon his being tried, but his request is not 
granted. Triumphant departure of the fleet. 

Darius °When all things were ready for their departure, 
Nothus. qpd they were preparing to sail, there happened 
A. M. several bad omens, which filled the minds of the 
Ant J° c P®°P^ e with trouble and disquietude. The * women 
415 . ’ were at that tjme celebrating the festival of Adonis, 
during which the whole city was in mourning, and 
full onmages representing dead persons and funeral 
processions ; and every part echoed with the cries 
and groans of the women who followed those statues 
with lamentations. Whence it was feared, that this 
gay and magnificent armament would soon lose all 
its splendor, and f wither away like a flower. 

The general anxiety was increased by another 
aceident The statues of Mercury, which stood at 
the entrance of private houses and temples, were all 
mutilated in one night, and particularly in the face; 
and although a great reward was promised to any 
person who should discover the authors of so auda¬ 
cious a crime, no one was detected. The citizens 
could not forbear considering this uncommon event, 
not oply as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance 
of some factious men, who harboured very ill de¬ 
signs. Some young people had already been accused 

• Thncyd. l.ei. p. 428. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 

* This superstitious rite bad extended even to God’s people, 
Attct behold there tat women weeping'for'Tammuz, Ezek. viii. 14 . 
N.B. Tbe LiMin veaion of the Bible, wbkh M. Rollin follesrs, 
says, wecpitmfir Adonis; which is the same as Tammuc, the 
Hebrews calling Aiieuis by that name. 

fThe historian alludes to the plants and flowers that were 
earned in that ceremony, and which went by the name of 
Adonis's gardens. 
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of committing a nearly similar crime in the midst of Darius 
a drunken frolic, and particularly of having wantonly Nothus. 
mimicked thermysteries pf Cetes and Proserpine; 
with AlcibiadA who represented the high priest, at 
their head. p It highly concerns all those in exalt¬ 
ed stations, be extremely careful of every step 
they take, and not to givte the least opportunity to 
the most inveterate malice to censure them. They 
ought to call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes 
of all men are upon their conduct, and that they'Sre 
ever eagle-eyed on these occasions; that not only 
their outward actions pass the mo,st severe scrutiny, 
but that they penetrate to their most private apart¬ 
ments, and there take the strictest notice of their 
conversation, their diversions, and their most secret 
transactions. It was this dread of the piercing 
eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pe¬ 
ricles perpetually on their guard, and obliged them 
to refrain from most of those pleasures in which 
others indulged themselves. 

. As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to 
lay himself under any restraints; and accordingly, 
as his character was so notorious, people were easily 
persuaded that he very probably had been concern¬ 
ed in what had happened. His luxury, libertinism, 
and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this 
charge, and the accuser was not afraid of mention¬ 
ing his name. This attack staggered the constancy 
and resolution of Alcibiades; but hearing the sol¬ 
diers and sailors declare that they were induced to 
engage in this distant expedition beyond sea, by no 
other motive than their affection for Alcibiades; 
and that, should the least injury be done him, they 
would all immediately leave the service ; he took 
heart, and appeared at his trial on«the day appoint¬ 
ed for that purpose. His enemies, upon pretence 
that it was necessary for the fle£t to set sail, got 
the judgment postponed. It was to no purpose 

* Plat, in price, de rep. p. 800 . 
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for Aleibiades to insist upon being tried, in case he 
was guilty, without waiting for his absence in order 
to rum him; and to‘represent, that ‘f. would be the 
most shocking aqd barbarous injustice to oblige him 
to embark for so important an expedition, without 
first making due enquiryinto the accusations and 
horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare 
thoughts of which would keep him in perpetual fear 
and anxiety. However, none of these remon¬ 
strances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered 
to set out. 

* They accordingly prepared to set sail, after hav¬ 
ing appointed "Corcyra as the rendezvous for most 
of the allies, and such ships as were to carry the 
provisions and baggage. All the citizens, as well 
as foreigners in Athens, floeked by day-break to the 
port of Piraeus. The former attended their child¬ 
ren, relations, friends, or companions, with a joy 
overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding 
adieu to persons that were as dear to them as life, 
who were setting out on a far distant and very dan¬ 
gerous expedition, from which it was uncertain 
whether they ever would return, though they flat¬ 
tered themselves with the hopes that the enterprise 
would be successful. The foreigners came thither 
to feed their eyes with a sight which was highly wor¬ 
thy their curiosity; for no single city in the world had 
ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those indeed which 
had been sent against Epid&urus and Potidasa, were 
as considerable with regard to the number of soldiers 
and ships; but then they were not equipped with sb 
much magnificence, neither was their voyage so long, 
nor their enterprise so important. Here were seen 
a land and a naval army, equipped with the utmost 
care, and at the expence of private individuals as well 
as of the public, o with all tilings necessary, on ac¬ 
count of the length of the voyage, and the duration 
of the war. The city furnished a hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threescore light ones, and forty to 
« Thucyd. p. 430—432. Diod. 1. adii. p. 135. 
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transport the soldiers heavily armed. Every mari¬ 
ner received daily a drachma, er tenpence(French) 
for his pay, exclusively of what the captains of ships 
individually gave the * rowers of the first bench. 
Add to this,*the pomp and magnificence of the 
equipment; every one striving to eclipse the rest, 
fend each captain endeavpuring to make his ship 
the lightest, and at the same time the gayest of the 
whole fleet. I shall not take notice of the choio^iti 
the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of the 
Athenians; nor of their emulation with regard to 
the beauty and neatness of their arms-and equipage; 
any more than that of their officers, who had laid 
out considerable sums purely to distinguish them¬ 
selves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea 
of their persons and circumstances; so that this sight 
had the air of a tournament, in which the utmost 
magnificence is displayed, rather than of a warlike 
expedition. But the boldness and greatness of tire 
design still exceeded its expence and splendor. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got 
bn board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers 
were offered up for the success of the expedition ; 
gold and silver cups were filling every where with 
wine, and the accustomed libations were poured out; 
the people who lined the shore shouting at the same 
time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wish 
their fellow citizens a good voyage and success. 
Atid now, the hymn being sung, and the ceremonies 
ehded, the Ships sailed one after another out of the 
harbour; after which they strove to outsail one an¬ 
other, till the whole fleet met at iEgina. From 
thenee it made for Corcyra, where the army of the 
allies was assembling with the restjof the fleet. 

* They were catted Sjjxvkeu. They bad longer oars than 
•he rest, tod consequently more trouble in rowing. 
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Sect. IX. Syracuse is glarmed. The Athenian 
u fleet arrives in Siciluf 

Darius ' Advice of this expedition having t .been brought 
Nothus. Sy racuse f rom all quarters, it was thought so im¬ 
probable, that at first nobpdy would believe it. But 
as it was more and more confirmed every day, the 
Syracusans began to think seriously of making the 
necessary preparations; and sent deputations to 
every part of the island, to ask assistance of some, 
and send sucoours to others. They garrisoned all 
the castles and forts in the country; reviewed all 
the soldiers and horses; examined the arms in the. 
magazines; and settled and prepared all things, as 
if the enemy had been in their country. 

In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, 
each under the command of its particular general. 
It consisted of a hundred and thirty-six ships, a 
hundred whereof belonged to Athens, and the rest to 
the allies. On board these ships were five thousand 
heavy-armed soldiers, two thousand two hundred of 
whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred 
of those who had estates, apd seven hundred * who 
had none, but were equally citizens; the rest con¬ 
sisted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, 
there were eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred 
of other countries; seven hundred Rhodian slingers, 
and a hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. There 
was but one company of horse, consisting of thirty 
troopers, who had embarked on board a vessel pro¬ 
per for transporting cavalry. Both the fleet and the 
land forces were afterwards increased considerably. 
Thirty vessels qprried the provisions and sutlers, with 
masons, carpenters, and their several tools; the 
whole followed *by a hundred small vessels for the 
service, exclusive of merchant ships, of which there 
were great numbers. All this fleet had sailed toge- 
' Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 4S2—445. Diod. Lxiii. p. 135, 1 S 6 . 

* These were called Svre/., 
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ther from Corcyra. Having met with but an indif- Dario* 
ferent reception from the people of Tarentum and Notho*. 
Locris, they sailed with a favourable wind for Rhe- 
gium, where tuy made some stay. The Athenians 
were very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium 
to succour tlfose ofLeontium, who came originally 
from Chalcis as well as 'themselves: but these an¬ 
swered, that they were determined to stand neuter, 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the 
rest of Italy. Here they debated on the manrfPl- in 
which it was necessary to carry on the war, and 
waited for the coming up of those ships that had been 
sent out to make discoveries of a proper place for 
landing, and to enquire whether the citizens of Egesta 
had got their money ready. Upon their return 
they brought advice that they had but thirty talents 
in the treasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no 
regard had been paid to his salutary counsels. 

‘ He did not fail, the instantthis news wasbrought, 
to expatiate on the counsel he had given in Athens; 
to shew the wrong step they had taken in engaging 
in this war; and to exaggerate the fatal consequences 
which might be expected from it: in all which he 
acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious 
in Nicias to oppose it inthe beginning, and to setevery 
engine at work to crush if possible this ill-fated pro¬ 
ject. But as the expedition was resolved, and he 
himself had accepted of the command, he ought not 
to have been perpetually looking backward, nor to 
have repeated incessantly, that this war had been 
undertaken in opposition to all the maxims of pru¬ 
dence ; and by that means to cool tljp ardour of his 
two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the sol¬ 
diers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, . 
which assure the success of great*enterprises. He 
ought, on the contrary, to have t advanced boldly 
towards the enemy; should have attacked them 

1 Plat, in Nic. p. 532. 
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with vigour, and have spread an universal terror, by 
a sudden and unexpected descent. 

But Nicias acted ii* a quite different manner. HU 
opinion,jn the council of war, was,' th4t they should 
sail for Selinus, which had been the first occasion 
of this expedition; and then, if the citizens of Egesta 
performed their promise, ahd gave a month’s pay to 
the army, to proceed forward; or otherwise, to 
oblige them to furnish provisions for the sixty galleya 
tbeyhad demanded, and continue in that road till 
they should have concluded a peace with the citizens 
of Selinus, either by force of arms or some other 
way. He said; that they afterwards should return 
to. Athens, after having thus made a parade of their 
forces, and the assistance they gave their allies; un¬ 
less they should have an opportunity of making, some 
attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing 
over some city into, their alliance. 

Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, 
after sailing out with so. noble a fleet, to return 
without doing any thing; and that they should first 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks 
and barbarians, in order to. detach them, from file 
Syracusans, and procure troops and> provisions from, 
them; and especially to send & deputation to Mess)-, 
na, which was as it were the key of Sicily, and its 
harbour capacious enough toehold all the fleet. He 
declared farther, that after' seeing who were, their 
friends and enemies, andt strengthening themselves 
by the addition of a new reinforcement, they then 
should attack either Selinus oc Syracuse ; in case 
the one should refuse to. conclude a peace with 
Egesta, and the other not permit the Lgoatauei to 
return to their city. 

. Lamachus offered a third opinion* which perhaps 
was. the most prudent; that was, to.sad directly foe 
Syracuse, before its. citizens had time to recover from 
their surprise, or prepare for their defence. He ob¬ 
served, that the sudden arrival of an armed force 
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always Strikes the greatest terror; and that when Darios 
enemies are allowed time to reflect and make pre- Nathai. 
parations, it also reviveg their courage; whereas, 
when they ar^suddenly attacked, while stilUn con¬ 
fusion, they are generally overcome ,• that as they 
would he masters of the open country, they would 
pot be in want of any thing, but, on the contrary, 
would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them: that 
at last they should settle in Megara, which was 
quite desert and a near neighbour to Syracuse^and 
there lay up their fleet in safety. However, his 
counsel not being followed, he agreed to that of Al- 
cibiades: accordingly they sailed for Sicily, where 
Alcibiades took Catana by surprise. 

Sect. X. Alcibiades is recalled. He flies, and is 
sentenced to die for contumacy. He retires to 
Sparta. Flexibility of his genius and disposi¬ 
tion. 

‘This was the first and last exploit performed by 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immediately 
recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
the accusation laid against him. For, since the de¬ 
parture of the fleet, hi? enemies, who had no regard 
to the welfare of their country; and who, under the 
Specious pretence of religion, which is often made 
r cloak to cover the darkest designs, meditated no¬ 
thing but satiating their hatred and revenge; his 
enemies, I say, taking advantage of his absence, had 
proceeded in the affair with greater rigour than ever. 

AH those against whom informations were lodged, 
were thrown into prison, without so’much as being 
suffered to be beard, and that too on the evidence 
of the most profligate and abandpned citizens; as 
if, says Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to 
punish the innocent^ as to suffer the guilty to 
escape. One of the informers was proved to be per¬ 
jured by his own words; having declared that he 

* Thucyd. I. vL p. 446—450* Plat, in Alcib. p. 202. 
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Dario* saw and knew one of the accused by moonlight ,* 
Nothus. w hereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
time. But notwithstanding this manifest perjury, 
the populace were as furious as even/ The remem¬ 
brance of the tyranny of the Pisistraiidse made them 
apprehensive of a similar attempt ; ‘and strongly 
possessed with this fear, they would not give ear to 
any thing. 

At last, they sent out the * Salaminian galley, 
ordering the captain not to carry off Alcibiaries by 
force, for fear of raising a tumult in the army; but 
only to order him to return to Athens, to pacify the 
people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed theorder, 
and went immediately on board his galley; but the 
instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on 
shore, hedisappeared, and eluded the pursuitof those 
who sought after him. Being asked, whether he 
would not rely on his country, with regard to the 
judgment it might pass on him: “ I would not,” 
says he, “ rely on my mother, for fear she should 
“ inadvertently mistake a f black bean for a white 
“ one.” The galley of Salamis returned back 
without the commander, who was ashamed of his 
having suffered his prey to escape him in that man¬ 
ner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his con¬ 
tumacy. His whole estate was confiscated, and all 
the priests and priestesses were commanded to curse 
him. Among the latter was one, namedTheano, who 
alone had the courage to oppose this decree, saying, 

That she had been appointedpriestess, not to curse but 
to bless. Some time after, news being brought him 
that the Athenians had condemned him to die, l 
shall make them sensible, said he, that lam alive. 

* Much about this time Diagorasthe Melian was 
, prosecuted at'Athens. He had settled himself in that 

" Joseph, contr. Apj>. 

* This was. a sacred vessel appointed to fetch criminals. 

,f The judges made use of beaus in giving their suffrages, 
and the black bean denoted condemnation. 

X idmau'rx hyuw off xarapuiv iifeiav yeywivtu. 
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city, where he taught atheism, and was brought to 
a trial for-his poisonous doctrine. x Diagoras 
escaped the punishment, which would have been 
inflicted on hi\n, by flying from the city; J>ut he 
could not wipe*off the ignominy of the sentence 
which condenfned him to death. The Athenians had 
so great an abhorrence for the impious principles 
inculcated by him, that they even set a price upon 
his head, and promised a reward of a talent to any 
man who should deliver him up dead or alive** 

y About twenty years before a similar process 
had been instituted against Protagoras, for having 
only treated the same question by way of problem. 
He had said in the beginning of one of his books: 
“ Whether the gods do or do not exist, is a question 
“ which I know not whether I ought to affirm or 
“ deny: for our understandings are too much 
“ clouded, and the life of man is too short, for the 
“ solution of so nice and difficult a point.” But 
the Athenians could not bear to have a subject of 
this nature made a doubt; and for this reason, they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the public 
crier, for all persons who had any copies of this book, 
to bring them to the magistrates : after which they 
were burnt as infamous and impious pieces, and 
the author was banished for ever, from ail the ter¬ 
ritories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples 
of Democritus, who first invented the philosophy 
of atoms. 

z Since the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had 
possessed the whole authority: for Lamachus his 
colleague, though a man of bravery and experience, 
possessed little influence, because of his extreme 
poverty, for which he was despised by the soldiers. 
But the Athenians were not always of this way of 
thinking: for we have seen that Aristides, poor as 

x Diod. 1. xiii. p. 1S7. y Diod. Laert. in Protag. 

•Joseph. contr. App. Cic. 1. i. de nat. deor. n. 02 . 

* Thucyd. p.452, 453. Plat, in Nic. p. 533. 
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Partus he was, was not less esteemed and respected on that 
account: but in this last expedition, the people in 
general bad imbibed a passion for luxury and mag* 
fofloepce;. the natural consequencdbf which is, a 
love m riches. As Nicias, therefore, governed 
solely, all his actions were of the same cast with 
his disposition, that is, timid and dilatory: he suf¬ 
fered every thing to languish, sometimes either by 
lying still and undertaking nothing, sometimes by 
onip sailing along the coast, or losing time in con¬ 
sulting and deliberating; ail which soon suppress- 
ed, on one side, the ardour and confidence the troops 
expressed at first'; and on the other, the fear and 
terror with which the enemy had been seized, at 
'foe sight of so formidable ah armament. He be¬ 
sieged Hybla; and though it was but a small city, 
he was however obliged to raise the siege some days 
after, which brought him into the highest contempt. 
He retired at last to Catana, after having perform¬ 
ed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a 
small town inhabited by barbarians, from which 
place, it is said, that Lais the courtezan, at that time 
very young, was sold with the rest of the captives, 
and carried to Peloponnesus. 

* In the mean time, Alcihiades having left Thu¬ 
lium, arrived at Argos; and as he quite despaired 
of ever being recalled home, he sent a messenger to 
the Spartans, desiring leave to reside among them, 
under their guard and protection. He promised in 
the most solemn manner,‘'that if they would con¬ 
sider him as their friend, he would render greater 
services to their state, than he before had done in¬ 
juries to it. The Spartans received him with open 
arms; and soon after his arrival in their city he 
imined the love and esteem of all its inhabitants* 
Be charmed, and even enchanted them, by his 
conforming in all* respects to their way of living. 
.Such people as saw Alcibiades shave himself to foe 

* PI#*, in Alcifc. p. 3S0. 
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skin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coarse, heavy 
cakes which were their usual food, and be so well 
satisfied with their black broth, tould not persuade 
themselves, that a (nan, who submitted so cheer¬ 
fully to this kind of life, bad ever kept cooks in his 
palace; had usfcdessences and perfumes; bad worn 
the fine stuffs of Miletus* in a word, had hitherto 
lived in the midst of voluptuousness and profusion, 
Ilu t flexibility was the characteristic that chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished Alcibiades. Caraeleon-like, he could^s- 
Sume all shapes and colours, to win the favour of 
those among whom he resided. He immediately 
assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their 
taste, as if they had been natural in him; aud though 
bp inwardly had an aversion to them, he could 
however cover his disgust with ao easy, simple, and 
unconstrained air. With some he had. all the graces 
and vivacity of the gayest youth, and with others ad 
the gravity of old age. In Sparta he was laborious* 
frugal, and austere; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleness* 
and pleasure, made up bis whole life: in Thrace, 
he.was always on horseback or carousing; and 
when he resided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he 
exceeded all the magnificence of the Persians, in 
luxury and profusion. * 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the 
esteem of the Lacedemonians. He insinuated him* 
self so. far into the affection of Time?, the wife of 
kmgAgis, that be bad a^po by her, who, ip public* 
went by the name of Leoty chides ; though bis mgr 
ther, in private, and among her women and female 
Abends, did opf blush to call him Algibiadea;, so 
violent wee her passion for that A&enian, Agip 
was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused 
to, own Leptychides for his son; for which iea#on 
be was afterwards excluded the throne. 
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Aaf tht)siege of Syfacusd is one ofrhe most consi- 
doable in the Grecian History; the ^particular cir¬ 
cumstances of which I thought proper to relate for 
that reason, in order to give my readers an idea of 
the manner in which the*ancients formed the siege 
of a place] I judge it necessary, before I enter into 
thit detail, to give the reader a description and plan 
Of die city erf Syracuse 5 in which he will also find 
the different fortifications, both of the Athenians 
and /Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. 

b Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily. 
Its vast extent, its advantageous situation, the con- 
leniency of its double harbour, its fortifications built 
with the utmost care and labour, and the multitude 
and wealth of its inhabitants, made.it one of the 
greatest, the most beautiful, and most powerful 
the Grecian cities. * We are told, its air 
W phfe and serene, that there was no day in 
fftt^ear, how cloudy soever it might be, in which 
ftt «m ifid not display its. beams. 

' lt%aibmlt W Archies the Corinthian, a year 
after Naxos and Megara hrfd been founded on the 
sands coast. 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was 
divided into three parts, via. the Island, Achradina 
ahd Tydhe. Thucydides mentions only these three 
divisions; Two more, uiir; Neapolis and Epipolas, 
#wtri^rwasds added. 

^piTO^^attd to the South, was called 
(Nasio^ signifying, ip Greek, an-island, but 
^rteS«i^f' ; 4^%rdmg to'the Doric dialect; and 
GftygiaV 'fflifh jbitied td the continent by a bridge. 

f&SS*. Verr. fc n. 1f7—110. « Strab. 1. vi. p. 260. 

'Vrbem Syracutas elegerat, Ctf jtu hie situt atque h<ec nature 
JWW emliquc dicitur, ut nullut imquam die* tarn magna turbu- 
tdmifa impataiefuerit, quin aliquo tempore solem (jus din ko~ 
mitmuHiraa. Cic. Verr. 7.% 20. 
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4 It was io this island that the Syracusans afterwirds THifw 
built the citadel, and the palace for their kings. Noitwrtt 
This quarter of the city avas of very great 4 mpprfe- 
ance, because i^might render those whopoSseOsed 
it, master of Jhe two ports which surround it. It 
was for this reason that the Romans, when they 
took Syracuse, would no’t suffer any Syracusan to 
inhabit the island. * 

* There was in this island a very famous fountain, 
called Arethusa. The ancients, or rather the pdtets, 
from reasons which have not the least shadp# of 
probability, supposed that the Alphetis, a river of 
Elisin Peloponnesus, rolled its waters either through 
or under the waves of the sea, without ever mixing 
with them, as far as the fountain of Arethusa. It 
was this fiction which gave occasion to the following . 
lines of Virgil: 


Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede labo- 
rem.—— 

Sic tibi, chm ductus subter labfere Sicanos, 

Doris amara suarn non intermisceat undam. 

Virg. eclog. 10. 

Thy sacred succotit', Arethusa, bring, 

To crown my labour: ’tis the last I sing. - 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, , 

Unmix'd with briny seas, securely glide . 

Dryden. 

Achradina, situated entirely on the seaside 
towards the east, was the most spgcious, the most 
beautiful, and best fortified quarter of the city.! 

Tyche, so called from the fempie of Fortune 
(Td^ij) which embellished that part of the city/ex¬ 
tended along Achradina westward from thd north 
towards the south, and was very well inhabited. It 

4 Cic. V<err.7. a. 07. 

* Strab. L vi. p. 270. Senec. Nat. Quant. I. fii. c. 26. 
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had a famous gate called Hexapylum, Which led 
into the country, and was situated to tie north of 
the «ty. f 

EpIpoue was a hill without the city. Which it 
Commanded. It Was situated between fifexapylum 
and the point of EuryeluS, towards the north and 
west It was exceedingly steep in several places, 
and for that reason of very difficult access. At the 
time of the siege in question, it was trot surrounded 
wifnrwalls; and the Syracusans defended it with a 
body of troops, against the attacks of the enemy. 
Euryelus was the pass or entrance which led to 
Epipolse. On* the same bill of Epipoim was a fort 
called Labdalon, or Labdalum. 

It was not till long after (under Dionysius the 
tyrant) that Epipolm was surrounded with walls, 
and inclosed within the city, of which it formed a 
fifth part, but was thinly inhabited. A fourth divi¬ 
sion had been added before, called Neapolis, that 
is, the New City, which covered Tyche. ' 

' The river Anapus ran at almost half a league 
distance from the city. The space between them 
was a large and beautiful plain, terminated by two 
fens, the one called Syraco, whence the. city was 
named, and the other Lyshneiia. This rivet empti¬ 
ed itself into the great harbour. Near its mouth, 
southward, was a kind of castle Called Olympia, 
from the temple of Jupiter Olympius standing there, 
and in which were great ricpci.' It was five hundred 
paces from the city. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near one an¬ 
other, and separated only by the isle, vix. the great 
harbour, and the small one, called otherwise Lac- 
cus. According to the* description which the Ro¬ 
man oTater gives'of them, both were surrounded 
with the buildings pf the city. 

1 flat, in Dionya. vit p. 970. 

* Form* habet prcpi in edification e aipcduqiii uMt iXchao*. 
Cic. Var. <5. n.l 17. 
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The great harbour was a little above * five thou- Itafat 
sand paces, or two leagues in circumference. It had Noth*, 
a gulf called Dascon. The efttrance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed, 
on one side, by\he point of the island Ortygia; 
and on the other,, by the little island and cape of 
Plemmyrium, which was'commanded by a castle 
of the same name. ' 

Above Achradina wrb a third port, called the 
harbour of Trogilus. 

Sect. XII. Niciaa, after some .engagements, be¬ 
sieges Syracuse. Lamachus is killed in a battle. 

The city is reduced to the greatest extremities. 

Eighteenth year of the war. 

* At the end of the summer, news was brought Ni- 
cias that the Syracusans, having resumed courage, 
intended to march against him. Already their ca¬ 
valry advanced with an air of insolence to insult 
him even in his camp; and askfed with a loud laugh, 
whether he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana. 

These severe reproaches roused him a little, so that 
he resolved to sail foi; Syracuse. The enterprise 
was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, without 
running the utmost hazard, attempt to land in pre¬ 
sence of an enemy who waited for him with the' 
greatest resolution; .mid would not fail to charge 
him, the instant he shoWd offer to make a descent 
Nor was it safer for him to march his troops by 
land, because, as he had no cavalry, that of the Sy¬ 
racusans, which was very numerous,»upon the first 
advice they should have of his mprch, would fall 
upon him, and overpower him by Jhesuperiority of 
forces. 

• Thscyd. I. vi. p. 453—461. Plut.’in Nic. p. 533, 534. 

Diod. 1. xiii. p. 137, 138. 

* According to Strabo, it is eighty stadia in circumference, 
which ia twice its real extent; a plain proof that this passage 
of Strabo is corrupt. Clover, p. 167. 
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To extricate hiniself from this perplexity, and 
enable himself to seize without opposition upon an 
advantageous post, tohicha Syracusan exile had dis¬ 
covered to him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. 
He,caused a false piece of information to be given.to 
the enemy, viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which 
was to take effect on a certain day, they might seize 
on his camp, and possess'themselves of all the arms 
and baggage. The Syracusans, on this assurance, 
marched towards Catana, and pitched their camp 
near Leontium. The moment the Athenians had 
advice of this, they embarked with all their troops 
and ammunition; and in the eyening steered for 
Syracuse. They arrived by day-break in the great 
harbour; landed near Olympia, in the place which 
had been pointed out to them, and there fortified 
themselves. The enemy finding themselves shame¬ 
fully over-reached, returned immediately to Syra¬ 
cuse; and, in the greatest rage, drew up in battle 
array, some days after, before the walls of the city. 
Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle 
was fought. Victory was a long time doubtful, but 
a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the 
Syracusans, who were unexperienced, the greatest 
part of them having never carried arms, before, 
were frighted at the tempest, whilst their enemies 
laughed at it, as the mere effect of the season; and 
regarded nothing but the^dmy, who were much 
more-to be dreaded thafi the storm. The Syra¬ 
cusans, after making a long and vigorous resistance, 
were forced to give way. The Athenians could 
not pursue tfiem far, because their .horse, which 
was . still in a body, and bad not been defeated, 
covered their retreat. The Syracusans retreated in 
good order into the city, after having thrown a 
body of troops irito the temple of Olympia to pre¬ 
vent its being plundered. 

This, temple stood pretty, near the camp of the 
Athenians, who were very desirous of taking it, 
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because it abounded with gold and silver offerings, Caries 
which thepiety of kings and nations had consecrated. 

Nicks having delayed sending troops to Beige it, 
lost the Opportunity, and agave fee Syracusans time 
to throw into k, as was before observed, a detach* 
meet tor its defence. It was thought be did this on 
purpose, and out of reverence to the gods; because, 
had the soldiers plundered this temple, the public 
would oot have reaped any benefitby it, and himself 
alone would have been accused of tbe sacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not^et 
in a condition to attack Syracuse, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and Catana, to winder there, with de* 
sign to return in the beginning of the next spring, - 
and lay siege to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which 
they were absol utely destitute. The Athenians de* 
pended upon obtaining part of these succours from 
the people of Sicily, who they supposed would join 
them, the instant they should hear of their victory { 
and at the sametime they sent an express to Athens, 
to solicit the like aid. They also addressed the 
Carthaginians for their alliance; and sent deputies 
to some cities of Italy, situated on the coast of the 
Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 

The Syracusans wete tor from desponding. Her* 
mocr&tes, who, of qU their leaders, was most distin¬ 
guished for his valour, his judgment, and expe¬ 
rience, represented to them, in order to raise their 
hopes, that they hacKmt been wanting in courage, 
but in conduct; that the enemies, though very 
brave, owed their victory to their good fortune 
rather than to'their merit; that the # having a mul¬ 
titude of leaders (they were fifteen in number), 
from which confusion and disobedience are insepa¬ 
rable, bad done them prejudice;*that it would he 
absolutely neoessary fort hem to choose experienced 
geasrals, to keep tbs rest in tbeir’duty, and eaereise 
their forces continually during tbe winter season. 

This advice being followed* Hucmocrttea and two 
tou in, . T 
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more were elected generals; after which they sent 
deputies to Corinth and Lacedaemon to renew the al¬ 
liance, and at the same time to engage them to make 
a diversion, in order to oblige, if possible, the Athe¬ 
nians^to recall their troops out of Sicily, or at least 
to prevent their sending a reinforcement thither. 
Tbe fortifying of Syracuse was the chief object of 
their care. Accordingly they took into the city, 
by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolte, 
from the northern extremity of Tyche, descending 
westward towards the quarter of the city called 
afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the ene¬ 
my to a greater distance, and to give them more 
trouble in malting their contra vallation, by obliging 
them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in 
all probability, had been neglected, because it seem¬ 
ed to be sufficiently defended by its rugged and 
steep situation. They also garrisoned Megara and 
Olympia, and drovet stakes into all those parts of 
the sea-shore, where the enemy might easily make 
a descent. Hearing afterwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of 
Catena, and retired, after laying waste the adjacent 
country. 

"The ambassadors of Syracuse being arrived 
among the Corinthians, asked succour of them as 
having been their founders, which was immediately 
-granted; and at the same time they sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Lacedaemonians, to invite than to de¬ 
clare in their favour. Aldia^mes enforced their de¬ 
mand with all his credit and eloquence, to which his 
resentment against Athens added new vigour. He 
advised and exported the Lacedaemonians to appoint 
Gylippus their general, and send him into Sicily; 
and at the same? time to invade the Athenians, in 
order to make a'powerful diversion. In the third 
place, be induced them to fortify Decelia in Attica, 
which quite completed the ruin of the city of 

*Urocyd. t.?Lp. 4T1—482. Plot. in AIcib. P. 205. Ia 
food. i.xiii. p.151. 
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Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow: ©trim 
for by this fort, the Lacedaemonians made them* 
selves masters of the country, fcy which the Athe¬ 
nians were deprived of tfieir silver mines of Lau- 
rium, and of the (pvenues of their lands; nor could 
they be succoured by their neighbours, Dfecelia be¬ 
coming the asylum of all {he malcontents and par¬ 
tisans of Sparta. 

Nicias had received some succours from Athens. A. M. 
These consisted of two hundred and fifty troopers, 359 °- 
who the Athenians supposed would be furnislied An ^- C * 
with horses in Sicily, (the troops bringing only the 
furniture) and of thirty horse-arehers, with three 
hundred talents, that is, three hundred thousand 
French crowns.* Nicias now began to prepare for 
action. He was accused of often letting-slip oppor¬ 
tunities, by his losing time in deliberating, arguing, 
and concerting measures; however, when once he 
entered upon action, he was as bold and vigorous 
in execution, as he before had been slow and 
timorous in undertaking, as he shewed on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had 
received a reinforcement of cavalry, and would soon 
march and lay siege to^the city; and knowing they 
could not possibly approach it, or make a contraval- 
lation, unless they should possess themselves of the 
heights of Epipolse, which commanded Syracuse, 
they resolved .to gua^d the avenue to it, which was 
the only pass by whiclHfje enemy could get up to 
it, every other part being rugged and inaccessible. 
Marching therefore down into the meadow, bor¬ 
dered by the river Anapus, and reviewing their 
troops there, they appointed seven hundred foot, 
under the command of Diomilus, lo guard that im¬ 
portant post; with orders to repair to it, at the 
first signal which should be given for that purpose. 

But Nicfca conducted his design with so much pru¬ 
dence, expedition, and secrecy, that they had not 

* Abvut 67,000?. sterling. 
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fiwjm timetQdotbU, He spited frocaCstaoe with *4 bis 
fleet, the tmmy’t having the feast suspicion 
, of bis design.. Beiqg arrived at the port of Trolls# 
near LeoBtiuHfi, which fe\but a quarter of a league 
X#i* hr seven forlpngs) from Epipolm, he put hip 
lead forces PU .shore, after which he-retired with hie 
fleet to Thepwjs, asmalj penfosuk near Syracuse, 
the entrance to which he shut up with a etaccado. 

The kfld forces marched with the utmost expe¬ 
dition to setae on Epipohe, by the pass of Euryelus, , 
before the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapus 
atahove a league’s distance, bad the least notice of 
their arrival. At the first news of this, the eeven 
hundred soldiers, under the command of Diomilua, 
advanced forward in confusion, but were easily de¬ 
feated; and three hundred of them, with then- 
leader, left dead in the field. The Athenians, after 
setting up a trophy, built a fort in Labdafon, on the 
summit of Epipolre, in order to secure their baggage 
«nd most valuable effects in it, whenever they should 
he forced to fight, or work at the cpntravaliatien. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the 
Athenians three hundred horse, tp which some of 
their Sicilian allies added a hundred more, winch 
with the two hundred and fifty sent before by the 
Athenians, and who had furnished themselves with 
herpes in Sicily, made a body of sin hundred and 
fifty horse, • 

The .{dan laid down by Njeias for taking Syra¬ 
cuse, was, to surround all^ae city on the land aide 
with a Phong contravaljation, in order to cut off all 
communication with the place from without, m 
hopes, no dqoht, that his fleet would afterwards 
WWbfe him to prevent few Syracusans from receiv¬ 
ing any succours or provisions by sea. 

ffaviogfeft agameoD in Eabdalon, became down 
nd^meedfowardethenorttomeatra- 
epafy of Tycho, and halting there, he employed the 
f hote anpiy in throwing up a line of costravaUatmo, 
to slmt op the eity northward from Tyche as hr 
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a* Trogilus, situate on the sea-side. Tin* wfcrk JHrim 
was carried on with such s rapidity, as terrified the) NstNo 
Syracusans. They thought h absolutely necessary 
to prevent the carrying on of this work, and aoCor<& 
ingly made some? sallies and attacks, but always 
with; disadvantage, and even their cavalry wan 
rooted. The day after the action, the contravaHa* 
don (northward) was continued by part of the army, 
daring which the rest carried stones and other rtia* 
terials towards Trogilus, in order to finish it. •* 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrafes, 
thought it adviseabie not to venture a second battle 
with the Athenians j and only endeavoured to pot» 
stop to their works, orat Idas! to render them useless, 
by raising a wail to cut the line of that carried on 
by the Athenians. They imagined!, that in case they 
should be suffered to complete their wall, it would 
be impossible for the Athenians to make any farther 
progress in their work : or that, should they endea¬ 
vour to prevent it, it would be sufficient for the Syra*- 
cusans to'oppose them with a part of their forces, 
after having shut up such ayennes as were most ac- F 
cessible with strong palisades : and that the Athe 1 - 
nians, on the contrary, would be obliged! to send for 
all' their forces,, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and 
working with inexpressible ardour, they began to* 
raise a wail; and; in order to carry it on with lead* 
molestation, they covfetod it with strong palisaded, 
mid: Qanked it with' wooden towers, at proper dis¬ 
tances, to defend it The Athenians suffered the* 
Syracusans to carry on their wbrlm undisturbed^ 
because, bad they marched 1 only part of their troops: 
against them, they would have beeif too weak,*, atad 
if.they* bad; brought'tbeoa all, they Then must have 
been obliged.to discontinue their works, which they 
hod resolved not to do. The wrork beiog^ com*' 
ptaed, the Syracusans left a body of troops toda* 
hmd the palisadeand guard, the sradly and then m- 
homed into tbeesly.. . 
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Darina in the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 

Noth’", by which water was conveyed into the city; and ob- 
8 |mngthattheSyra*cusaneoldiers, who had been left 
to gthird the wall, were very negligent in their duty ; 
some returning at noon either into the city or their 
tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard; they 
detached three hundred chosen soldiers, and some 
light infantry, to attack this post; during which the 
rest of the army marched towards the city, to pre¬ 
vent any. succours from coming out of it. Accord¬ 
ingly, the three hundred soldiers having forced the 
palisade, pursue^ those who guarded it as far as that 
part of the city wall which covered Temenites, where 
pouring in indiscriminately with them, they were 
repulsed by the inhabitants with loss. The whole 
army afterwards demolished the wall, pulled up the 
palisades of the intrenchment, and carried them off. 

After this success, whereby the Athenians were 
masters of the northern parts, they began, the very 
next day, a still more important work, and which 
would quite finish their enclosure of the city; viz. 
to carry a wall from the hills of Epipolae, westward, 
through the plain and the fens as far as the great 
harbour. To prevent this, the besieged, beginning 
the same kind of work as.thdy had carried on on the 
other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, from 
the city throogh the tens, to prevent the Athenians 
from carrying their contravention as far as the sea. 
But the latter, after finishing the first part of the 
wall on the hills of Epipohb, resolved to attack this 
new work. For this purpose, they ordered tlieir 
fleet to sail fiomThapsus to the great harbour of 
Syracuse; for it had hitherto continued in that road; 

the besiege*; had always the sea open to them, 
by which? the besiegers were obliged to get their pro¬ 
visions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came 
down therefore from Epipoto into the piain, before 
ddybrtafc;; when throw in ^ planks and beams in that 
past Wflferfc.' the fen was nniy slimy and more firm 
than in other places, they immediately carried the 
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greatest part of the foss£ lined with palisades, and Dariu* 
then the rest, after having beaten the Syracusans, who N ® thnfc 
gave way and retired; sych as were on the right, 
towards the city, and the rest to.wards the .rivdk 
Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted 
to cut off the passage of the latter, dew towards the 
bridge; but the enemy’s cavalry, the greatest part 
of which were drawn up in battle, repulsed them; 
and afterwards charged the right wing of the Athe¬ 
nians, and put the first battalions into disorder. 
Xamachus perceiving this from the left wing, where 
he commanded, ran thither with the Argives and 
some archers; but having passed a'trench, and being 
abandoned by his soldiers, he was killed with five 
or six who had followed him. The enemy imme¬ 
diately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which, bad re¬ 
turned towards the city, resumed courage from this 
success, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians; after having detached some troops to 
attack the fort on the hills of Epipote, which served 
as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
unguarded. They forced an intrenchuient that co¬ 
vered the fort, but Nicias saved it. He had re¬ 
mained in this'fort, in consequence of illness, and 
was at that time in his Led, with only his domestics 
about him. Animated by the danger and the pre¬ 
sence of the enemy, ha^truggles w ith his indisposi¬ 
tion; rises up, and commands his servants to set fire 
immediately to all the timber, lying between the 
iotrenchment and the fort for the military engines, 
and to the engines themselves. TRis unexpected 
conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, 
the fort, and all the rich effects of the Athenians, 
who made baste to the relief of that general. At the 
same time, the fleet was seen sailing into the great 
harbour, according to the orders given for that pur¬ 
pose. The Syracusans having perceived this From 
the hill, and fearing they should be attacked from 
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Dmhk h t htfv i , Md ©verpowwod by the troops wbick were 

®k*bm about to land, retired, wad returned to the city with 
aU thek forces.; now no a loiter expecting, after 
biting lost their fosse fined with palisades, that it 
Vtoidd be possible for them to preveat th* enemy brum 
carry mg on their contra vallation as far as the sea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had content¬ 
ed themselves with building a single wad on the hills 
of Bpipotev aud through such places as were craggy 
a«d,of difficult access, being come, down into the 
{taut, began to btubd, at the foot of the bids, a dou¬ 
ble wall, intending to carry it as for as. the sea; viz. 
a wad of contravMlatioa against the besieged, and 
Vtotber ofi circuravallation against those Syracusan 
troops which were, out of the - city, and such allies as 
might come to its. aid. 

From thenceforth Nicias, who was now sole gene¬ 
ral, con ceivedgreatrhopes.; for severaleittes o£ Sicily, 
which hitherto had not declared: for either side, came 
and joined him ; and there arrived from alk quarters 
vessels laden with previsions, far his army, aiL parties 
being eager to ga> met to him, because he had ac¬ 
quired. the superiority, and bee*'exceedingly suc¬ 
cessful in all his undertakings. The Syracusan*, 
seeiog themselves* blocked op- both by sea and land, 
and losing alii hopes ad being able to defend their city 
my> longer, already proposed an accommodtotkax. 
Giyljppus^ who wasaoraing from Lacedaemon tathair 
assistance, having heardy omhia passage, the extre¬ 
mity; to which they were reduced, and tanking upon 
the whole island asJaah seiledfbrward nevcntitivekov; 
pel wkhithe view of defending Sicily, but only ripen* 
nerving to. the tortious, of Italy such, cities as wen 
eafyecti to them:h.tbatfeland,if it were oobtoakte, 
and if tins coukiibe donet: For feme had declared, 
mall places,foattbeAtihencaashndwiready possessed 
themselves of tbetohole islaad; andwece beededhs? 
*g«o«ral, whiMewistsmataadg^odfortune rendenadl 
Mm iavincihie. Nidre hhnsel^ aarw (contrary to 
hfenaturd dfopositioujewohdiBginihsi.i maitimjgth) 
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and dale from bis success; perseaded also by the Bnri*s 
secret advices which were brought Mm daily from **•■*** 
Syracuse, and the messengers who were sent to him, 
that the cky would knmediateiy capitulate; did dot 
regardGy frppus’s approach, andirreonsetjuencetoolc 
no|irec*Btion#toprevent Ms 1 andmg, especially when 
• be heard that be brought but very few vessels; term* 
ing him a trifling pirate, net worthy, in any msnaer, 
of his notice. But a general ought to be extremely 
careful not to abate bis cares and vigilance upon 
account of success, because the least negligence may 
ruin everything. Had Nicks sent the smdlestdetBeh- 
naent to oppose Gylippus’s landing, >he would have 
taken Syracuse, and the whole affair bad been ended. 

Sect. XIII. The Syracusans resolve to capitulate ; 
but Gylippus's arrival ckenges the face of affairs* 

Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage in a 
sea-fight , and is overcome. Bis land forces are 
also defeated. 

Nineteenth year of the war. 

k Tbs fortifications of the Athenians were new al¬ 
most completed; and they had drawn a double 
wall, near half a league in- length, along the plait* 
and the fens towards the great port, and lad almost 
reached it. There now remained, on the side to¬ 
wards Trogilus, only a small part of the wail to be 
finished. The Syracusans were therefore on ; the 
brink of ruin, and h&kQO hopes left, as they were no 
longer ableto defend themselves, and did not expect 
any succours. For titie-reason they resol ved to sur¬ 
render; Accordingly, a council 1 was held to settle 
articles of capitulation, in order to (Present them- to* 
Nfoias; and several were of opinion, that it would 
he proper to-capitulate soon, befwe toe ekyshould 
b*'entirely invested. i 

it wau afclhat very iratairt, and in the most critical 1 
. j aa cUirs, tfaetaaoflkcr, Gwngylus by name, arrived 

.•"TRucyd. I. vifc p. 485-—489. Pint, in Nic. p. 535, 5S6. 

Died. I. xiii. p. 138,139. 
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Dtriai from Corinth on board a ship with three benches of 
oars. At his arrival,, all the citizens flocked round 
him. He informed <hem v that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other galleys, which were coating to their aid. 
The Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupified, aa 
it were, with this news, could scarce believe what 
they heard.. Whilst they -were thus fluctuating and 
in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to in* 
formjthem of his approach, and order them to march 
out all their troops to meet him. He himself, after 
having taken a * fort in his way, marched in order 
of battle directly for Epipolse; and ascending by 
Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared 
to attack them from without, whilst the Syracusans 
should charge them, on their side, with the forces 
of Syracuse and his. The Athenians, exceedingly 
surprised at bis arrival, drew up hastily, and with* 
out order, under the walls. With regard to himself, 
laying down his arms when he approached, he sent 
word by a herald, that he would allow the Athe¬ 
nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias djd not con¬ 
descend to make the least answer to this proposal; 
and some of his soldiers bursting out a laughing, 
asked the herald, Whether the presence of a Lace - 
damonian cloak, and a trifling wand, could make 
any change in the present state of the city ? Both 
sides therefore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fortg^abdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found do it. The same day an 
Athenian galley was taken, as it sailed into the har¬ 
bour. The besieged afterwards drew a wall from the 
city, towards Epipolse, in order to cut (about the ex¬ 
tremity of it) the jingle wall of the Athenians; and 
todeprivethem oflisllcommunication with the troops 
that were posted in the intrenqbments which sur¬ 
rounded the city on the north side towards Tyche and 
Trogjlys. . The Athenians, after having finished the 
walC.which extended as far as the sea towards the 
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great harbour, were returned to the hills. Gvlippus 
perceiving, in the single wall which the Athenians 
had built on the hills of Epipofas, one part that was 
weaker and lower than the rest, marched thifher in 
the night witlj his troops; but being discovered by 
the Athenians, who were encamped without, he was 
forced to retire, upon seeing them advance directly 
towards him. They raised the wall higher, and 
themselves undertook the guard of it;. after having 
fixed their allies in the seyeral posts of thfi 're¬ 
mainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify 
the cape of Plemmyriuui, which, by Its running into 
the sea, straitened the mouth of the great harbour; 
and bis design thereby was, to procure provisions, 
and ail other things he might want, the more easily; 
because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of 
that post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the 
chief naval forces of the Syracusans, and were the 
better able to observe their various motions; and 
that besides, by having the sea open, they would not 
be forced to have all their pro visions from the bottom 
of the great harbour; as they must have been,should 
the enemy, by seizing on the mouth of it, oblige 
them to keep close in the harbour, in the manner 
they then did. For Nicias, since the arrival of Gy-: 
lippus, had no hopes left but from the side next the 
sea. Sendingtherefyre his fleet and partof his troops 
thither, he built three forts, sheltered by which the 
ships were enabled to lie at anchor; he also secured 
there a great part of the baggage and ammunition. 
It was then that the troops on board gie fleet suffered 
very much ; for, as they were obliged to go a great 
way to fetch wood and water, theylwerc surrounded 
by the enemy’s horse, the third part of which were 
posted at Olympia, to prevent the garrison of Pleni- 
myrjum from sallying,and weremastersof the open 
country. Advice being brought to Niciaa, that the 
Corinthian fleetwagadyancing,he senttwenty gal leys 
against it; ordering them to observe the enemy 
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TririiTT towards Loaris, RhegiuoT, and the rest of the eve** 

Nathnk naes of Sicily . 

In the mesa time Gyhppus, employing those 
very stones which the Athenians bad got together 
fisc their own use, went on with thfc njall which the 
Syracusans had begun to- carry through Epipoln ; 
and drew up daily in battle array before it, as dad 
the Athenians. When he saw it was a proper 
time for engaging, he began the battle in' the spelt 
lyin^f between the two. walls. The narrowness oi 
it having rendered his cavalry and archers useless^ 
he came off with Jose, and the Athenians set up a 
trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate bis soldiers by 
doing" them justice, had the courage to reproach 
himself for the ill success they had met with j and 
todeclare publicly, that he-,.not they, had occasioned 
the late defeat; because ha had made them fight id 
too confined a spot of ground. However, be pro¬ 
mised to give them soon an opportunity of recover¬ 
ing both their honour and his; and accordingly, 
toe very next day, he led them against the enemy, 
after having exhorted them, in the strongest terms, 
to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient glory- 
Nkias perceiving, that though he should not desire 
to come to a battle,, it would however be absolutely 
necessary for him to prevent the enemy from ex¬ 
tending their wall beyond foe wall of contravallation, 
to which they were already verynear (because other¬ 
wise; this would be granting &dra a certain victoryj; 
he therefore marched against the Syracusans. Gy* 
lippua brought up bis troops beyond the spot where 
toe walls terroiijated on. both sides, in carder that he 
might leave the more room to extend his battle; 
when chargi ng. the enemy’s left wing with his horsey 
he put it todight/and soon after defeated toe right. 
We see here what .the: ex perience and abilities of a 
great captaioare cap ablcofproducingrfotrGylippusy 
watfuthe same mea^ the same arms, the same horses-, 
and 1 tfae same ground, by only changinghieorderof 
battle^ defeated toe Athenians, and beat thena-quite 
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t(r their camp. The • followiaar night the victors Xhrim 
carried on their wall beyond to Svallation of 
the Athenians, and thereby deprived cheat of ail 
hopes of being ever able* to surround them. » 

‘After this success, the Syracusans, to whose aid 
the Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by Chat 
of the Athenians, resumed courage, armed several 
galleys; and marching into the plains with their 
cavalry and other forces, took a great number of pri¬ 
soners. They sent deputies to lAcetomoni% and 
Corinth, to desire a reinforcement; Gylippus went 
in person through all the cities of Sicily, to solicit 
them to join him; and brought ovjsr the greatest 
part oftbem, who'accordinglysenthim powerful sue- 
eours. Nicias, finding his troops lessen, and those 
of the enemy increase daily, began to be discou¬ 
raged ; and not only sent expresses to the Athenians, 
to acquaint them with the situation of affaira, but 
likewise wrote to them in the strongest terms. I 
shall repeat his whole letter, both as it gives a dear 
and exact account of the state of things at that time 
in Syracuse, and may serve as a model for such 
kind of relations. 

“ Athenians; I have, already informed you, by 
" several expresses, of what was passing here; but 
“ it is necessary you should know foe present aitu- 
M ation of affairs, that you may resolve accordingly. 

M After we had been victorious in several engage- 
ments, and bad Rlmost completed our cootra- 
M vaUatjon, Gylippus ’arrived in Syracuse with a 
" body of LacedesoioaUn and Sicilian troops; and, 

“ having been defeated the first time, be was victo- 
“fious to second, hy means of his cavalry and 
(f archers. We are in consequenee shut up u our 
‘‘ mtrenchments, without daring fto make any at- 
2 tompfand unable to complete our works, through 
feta superiority of the enemy's forces; for part 

v# r 
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Darios “ of our soldiers areemployed in guardingour forts, 

Katina. '« a nd consequently we have not an opportunity of 
f.‘ employing all our forces in battle. Besides, as the 
“ Syracusans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that 
“ ■part where they were not complete, it will no 
“ longer be possible for us to surround the city, un- 
“ less we should force their intrenchments; so that 
“ instead of besieging, we ourselves are besieged, 
“ and dare not stir out, for fear of their horse. 

t'.Notcdftented with these advantages, they ere 
“ bringing new succours from Peloponnesus, end 
“ have sent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities 
“ of Sicily to declare for them; and the rest to fur- 
“ nish them with men and ships, to attack us both 
“ by sea and land. I say by sea, which, though very 
“ surprising, is however but too true. For our 
“fleet, winch before was considerable, from the 
“ good condition of the galleys and mariners, is 
“ now very deficient in those very circumstances, 
“ and prodigiously weakened. 

“ Our galleys leak every where; because we can- 
** not draw them on shore to careen them, for fear, 
“ lest those of the enemy, which are more name* 
“ rous, and in better condition than ours, should 
“attack us on a sudden,.which they seem to 
“ threaten every moment. Besides, we are under 
“ a necessity of sending many backwards and for- 
“ wards to guard the convoys which we are forced 
“ to fetch from a great distance; and bring along 
“ in sight of the enemy ; *o*that should we be ever 
“ so little negligent in this point, our army would 
“ be starved. 

•“ With regard to the ships' crews, they decrease 
“sensibly evert day; for as great numbers of 
“ them disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood and 
“ water, they are often cut to pieces by the enemy's 
“ horse. Our slaves, allured by the neigbbour- 
“ hood of the enemy's camp, desert very fast to it. 
“ The foreigners whom we forced into the service, 
“ disband daily; and such as have been raised 
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** with money, who came for plunder rather than 9sm 
“ fitting, finding themselves baulked, go over to 
41 the enemy, who are so near us, or else hide 
“ themselves in Sicily, tfhich they may easily do, 

“ in so large an island. A great number of citi- 
“ zensj though long used to, and well skilled in 
“ working of ships, by bribing the captains, have 
** put others in their room, who are wholly unex- 
“ perienced, and incapable of serving, and by that 

means have quite subverted all discipline. I am 
“ now writing to men perfectly well versed in naval 
“ affairs; and who are very sensible, that, when 
“ order is neglected, every thing *grqws worse and 
** worse, and a fleet must inevitably be ruined. 

“ But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, 

“ though lam invested with the authority of general, 

“ I cannot put a stop to these disorders. For 
" (Athenians) you are very sensible, that such is 
4 ‘ your disposition, that you do not easily brook 
“ restraint; besides, I do not know where to furnish 
“ myself with seamen, whilst theenemy get numbers 
“ from all quarters. It is not in the power of our 
“ Sicilian allies to aid us ; and should the cities of 
“ Italy, from whence wehave our provisions (hearing 
“ the extremity to whifh we are reduced, and that 
“ you do not take the least care to send us any sue* 

" cour), join the Syracusans, we are undone; and 
“ the enemy will have no occasion to fight, us. 

“ I could write oijhings which would be more 
“ agreeable, but of nonfe t|iat could be more proper 
“ to give you a just idea of the subjects on which 
“ you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you 
“ love to have such advices only sent you as are 
“ pleasing; but then I know on tha other side, that 
“ when, affairs turn out otherwise pan you expect* 

“ ed and hoped for, you accuse those who deceived 
“ you; which has induced me to give you a sincere 
“ and genuine account of things, without conceal- 
“ |ng a single circumstance. By the way, I am to 
“ inform you, that; no complaints can be justly 
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“made either sgarast the officers or common sob- 
u diets, both having dene their duty very »eit 

** Bafcnow that tfce Sicilians wre joining all their 
“ forges against us, and fexpect a new army from 
« Peloponnesus; you may lay this down as the 
« foundation for your deliberations,,, that our prp- 
.** sent troops are not sufficient; and, therefore, we 
“ either must be tacailecj, or else a land and naval 
“ force, equal to the first, must be sent us, with 
“ money inuproportion. You must also think of 
“ appointing a person to succeed me; it being im- 
« possible for me, through my nephritic disorder, 
“ to sustain any longer the weight of the command. 
“ I imagine that i deserve this favour at your 
“ hands, on account of the services 1 have done 
“you, in the several commands conferred upon 
“ me, so long as my health would permit me to 
“ act 

“ To coadude; whatever resolution you may 
“ come to, the request I have to make, is, that you 
“ would execute it speedily, and in the very begin- 
u ning of the spring. The succours which our ene- 
“ tnies meet with in Sicily are all ready; but those 
“ which they expect from Peloponnesus may be 
“ longer in ooming. However, fix this in your 
u minds, that if you do not exert yourselves, the 
“ Lacedemonians will not fail, as they have already 
“ done, to be beforehand with you.” 

The Athenians were straggly affected with this 
letter, which made as great an impression on them 
as Ntdas expected. However, they did not think 
proper to appoint him a successor; and only nomi¬ 
nated two officers who were under him, viz. Menan¬ 
der and £uthydemus, to assist him till other generals 
should be sent {jEurymedon and Demosthenes were 
chosen to succeed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The 
former setout immediately with ten galleys,and some 
money,* about the winter solstice, to assure Nidas 


120 talents. 
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that a speedy succour should be sent him; during Datius 
which, the latter was raising troops and contribu- 
tions, in order to set sail early in the spring. 

k The. Lacedasmonians, on the other side, being A. M. 
supported by tpe Corinthians, were very industri- 
ous in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, 
and to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian 
fleet from sailing to that island. Accordingly they 
entered Attica early, under the command of king 
* Agis; and after having laid waste thef country,»they 
fortified Decelia; having divided the work among 
all the forces£o make the greater dispatch. This 
post is about a hundred and tw’enty furlongs from 
Athens, that is, about six French leagues, and the 
same distance from Boeotia. Alcibiades was per¬ 
petually soliciting the Lacedasmonians; and could 
not be easy, till he had prevailed with them to begin 
that work. This annoyed the Athenians most of 
all: for as hitherto the enemy had been accustomed 
to retire after they had laid waste the Athenian ter¬ 
ritories, the latter were unmolested all the rest of 
the year; but since the fortifying of Decelia, the 
garrison left in it was continually making incursions, 
and alarming the Athenians, Athens being now be¬ 
come a kind of frontier town; for, in the day-time, 
a guard was mounted at all the gates ; and in the 
night, all the citizens were either on the walls, or 
funder arms. Such vessels as brought provisions 
rom the island of'Eubcea, and which before had a 
much shorter passage by Decelia, were forced to go 
round about, in order to double the cape of Suni- 
um; by which means provisions, as well as goods 
imported, grew much dearer. To heighten the cala¬ 
mity, upwards of twenty thousand slaves, tha>great- 
est part of whom were artificer^ went over tp the 
enemy, to'fly from the extreme misery with which 
the city was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds died. 

Most of the horses were lamed, being continually 

b Thucyd. 1. vii, b. *94—4911, mod 502—504. Diod. 1. xiii. 
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upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being 
laid waste in this manner, mid the Athenians enjoy¬ 
ing no longer the revenues which arose from the 
produoe of their lands, there was a prodigious scar¬ 
city of money; so that they werev forced to take 
the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply their 
usual subsidies. 

" In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as be 
could raise in the whole island; and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their 
power, and to hazard a battle at selPupon the pre¬ 
sumption that the ^success would answer the great¬ 
ness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly 
enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syra¬ 
cusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire 
of the seas. He observed, that the Athenians them¬ 
selves had not received it from their ancestors, nor 
been always possessed of it: that the Persian war 
had in a manner forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obsta¬ 
cles, their natural disposition, and the situation of 
their city, which stood at a considerable distance 
from the sea: that they bad made themselves for¬ 
midable to other nations, not* so much by their real 
strength, as by their courage and intrepidity: that 
they ought to copy (hem; and since they had to do 
with enemies who were so enterprising, it was fit 
they should be daring. r <* 

This advice was approved, and accordingly alarge 
•fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land 
forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of Piem- 
-myrium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleys which were 
in the great bariour, and forty-five in the lesser, 
where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to ad¬ 
vance to wards Piemmyrium,to amaze theAthenians, 
who would see th^nselves attacked both by sea and 
laad*at the same time. The Athenians, at this news, 

■thacyd. l.vii. p. 497—500. PI lit. in Nic. p.536. Diod. 
p. 140. 
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went on board also; and, with twenty-five ships, Daria* 
sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels which Notho*. 
were sailing out against them from the great har¬ 
bour; and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five 
of the enemy, which were come out of the little 
port. A sharp engagement was fought at the 
mouth of the great harbour; one party endea¬ 
vouring to force their way into it, and the other 
to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyxium, 
haying flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gy- 
lippus attackecKhe forts unexpectedly by day- break; 
and having carried the greatest bf them by storm, 
the soldiers who defended the other two were so 
terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment. 

After this advantage the Syracusans sustained a con¬ 
siderable loss: for such of their vessels as fought at 
foe entrance of the harbour (after having forced the 
Athenians) rap foul of one another with much vio¬ 
lence as they entered it in disorder; and by this 
ujeans transferred the victory to their enemies, who 
were not contented with pursuing, but also gave 
chace to those who were victorious in foe great har¬ 
bour. Pleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and- 
great numbers of the sailors in them killed. Three 
were taken; but the Athenians likewise lost three, 
and after towing off those of the enemy, they raised 
a trophy in a little island that lay before Pletnmy- 
rium, and retired td foe shelter of their camp.. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for 
their taking of the three forts; and after razing one 
of foe smaller, they repaired foe fortificationsof foe 
other two, and put garrisons info them. Several 
Athenians had been either killed of made prisoners 
there; and great sums of money "were taken, the 
property,of foe public, as well as of merchan&aod 
captains of galleys, besides a larfcp quantity of am¬ 
munition; this being a kind of magafoue for foe 
whole army. They likewise lost the stores and 
Egging of forty galleys, with three ships that lay in 

z 2. , 
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Darius the dock. But a more considerable circumstance 
Nothus. was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from .get¬ 
ting provisions and'ammunition so easily; tor, 
whilst* the latter was possessed of Plemmyrium, 
these were procured securely and expeditiously-; 
whereas, after that place was lost, it was equally 
difficult and hazardous, because they could not 
bring in any thing without fighting; the enemy 
lying at anchor just off their fort. Thus the Athe¬ 
nians could have no provisions but from the point 
of their swords; which dispirited the soldiers very 
much, and threw |he whole army into a great con¬ 
sternation. 

• There afterwards was a little skirmish in de¬ 
fending a staccado which the inhabitants had made 
in the sea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to 
secure the shipping. The Athenians having reused 
towers and parapets on a large ship, made it ad¬ 
vance as near as possible to the staccado, in order 
that it might serve as a bulwark to some ships which 
carried military engines, with which they drew up 
the stakes by the help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive 
of those which the divers sawed in two; the besieged 
defending themselves from their harbour, and the 
enemies from their tower. Such stakes as had been 
driven in, level with the surface of the water, in or¬ 
der to strand those vessels that should come near 


them, were the hardest to for-cp away. The divers, 
however, being induced by* large sums of money, 
succeeded in removing these also, and most of the 


stakes were torn up; but then others were imme¬ 
diately driven jn their places. The utmost efforts 
were used on both sides, in the attack as well as the 
defence. r 

One circumstance which the besiegedconsidered 
'of the greatest importance, was to attempt a second 
®;gagement both by sea and land, before the fleet, 
outer succours sent by the Athenians, should ar- 
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. me. They had coacerted fresh measures for a battle Dariu» 
at sea, profiting by the errors they had committed Nothu*. 
in the last engagement* Thfe change made in the 
galleys was, their prows were now shorter/ and at 
the same time Stronger and more solid than before. 

For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each side of the prows; and 
to these pieces they joinfed beams by way of props. 

These beams extended to the leegih of six cubits 
on each side of the vessel, both within and without 
By this they hoped to gain the advantage over the 
galleys of the Athenians, which did not dare, be¬ 
cause of the weakness of their prows, to attack an 
enemy in front, but only in flank ; not to mention, 
that should the battle be fought in the harbour, 
they would not have room to spread themselves, 
nor to pass between two galleys, in which lay their 
greatest art; nor to tack about, after they should 
have been repulsed, in order to return to the 
charge; whereas the Syracusans, by their being 
masters of the whole extent of the harbour, would 
have all these advantages, and might reciprocally 
assist one another. On these circumstances the 
latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore* first drew all the infantry out 
of the camp, and advanced towards that part of the 
contravaliation of the Athenians which faced the 
city; whilst the tropps of Olympia marched towards 
the other, and their galleys set sail. 

Nicias was unwilling to venture a second battle, 
saying, that as he' expected a fresh fleet every moment, 
and a strong reinforcement under pemosthenes, it 
would betray the greatest want of judgment should 
be, as his troops were inferior itj number to those 
of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle 
without being forced to it. Oi\ the contrary, Me¬ 
nander andEuthydemus,- who had just before been 
appointed to share the command with Nicias till the 
arrival,of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, *nd 
jealous of those, generals, were eager to perform 
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sonife gt'eat Exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and, if possible, eclipsp that of the other. The pre¬ 
tence they alleged on this Occasion was, the fame 
and reputation of Athens; and they asserted with so 
much vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed 
shbuld they shun the battle, as the Syracusans of¬ 
fered it them, that they at last forced Nicias to a 
compliance. The Athenians had seventy-five gal¬ 
leys, and the Syracusans eighty. 

Till first day the fleets continued in sight of each 
other, in the great harbour, without engaging; and 
only a few skirmishes passed, after which both par¬ 
ties retired; and* it was just the same with the land 
forces. The Syracusans did not make the least move¬ 
ment the second day. Nicias, taking advantage of 
this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in 
aline, at some distance from one another* in order 
thathis galleys might retire behind them with safety, 
in case of a defeat. On the morrow, the Syracu¬ 
sans cattle up sooner than usual, when a great part 
of the day was spent in skirmishing, after which 
they retired. The Athenians did not suppose they 
would return, but imagined that fear had made 
them fly: but having refreshed jhemselves with great 
diligence, and returning on board their galleys, they 
attacked, the Athenians, who were far from expect¬ 
ing them. The latter being now forced to return 
immediately on board their ships? they entered them 
in great disorder, so that tfyey'had not time to draw 
them up in a line of battle, and most of the sailors 
were fasting. Victory did not long continue in sus¬ 
pense. The Athenians, after making a short and 
slight resistance, retired behind their line of trans¬ 
ports. The enenfy pursued them thither, and were 
stopped by the satlyards of those Ships, to which 
vcere fixed *dolph*ns of lead, which, being very 
hbifty, had they fallen on the enemy’s galleys, would 
ha^e Stmk them at once. The Athenians lost seven 

* This engine, so violent was its motion, broke through e 
galley from the deck to the hbld. 
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galleys in this engagement, and a great number of Dwiu* 
soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. Notiuu. 

q This loss threw Nicias intd the utmost conster¬ 
nation. All the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
since the tinae he had first enjoyed the supreme 
command, came into his mind; and he now is in¬ 
volved in a greater than any of them, by his com¬ 
plying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilst he 
was revolving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes’s 
fleet was seen coming forward in great pomp* and 
with such an air as must fill the enemy with dread ; 
it was now the day after the battle. This fleet con¬ 
sisted of seventy-three galleys, on board of which 
were five thousand fighting men, and about three 
thousand archers, slingers, and bowmen. All these 
galleys were richly trimmed; their prows, being 
adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing 
with the sound of clarions and trumpets; Demo¬ 
sthenes having affected an air of pomp and triumph, 
purposely to strike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond 
expression. They did not see any end, or even the 
least suspension, of their calamities: all they had 
hitherto done or suffered was as nothing, and their 
work was to begin again. What hopes could they 
entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the Athenians, sinqp, though a hostile camp was in¬ 
trenched in the middle of Attica, they were how¬ 
ever able to send a second army into Sicily, as con¬ 
siderable as the former; and their power, as well 
as their courage, seemed, notwithstanding all their 
losses, instead of diminishing, toincrease daily? 

Demosthenes having made an exact enquiry into 
the state of filings, imagined that it would not be 
proper for him to loro time as Nicias had done, who, 
having spread an universal terror at his first arrival, 
became afterwards the object of contempt, forhav- 

< Thucyd. l. vfi. p. 5 IS — 518 . Rut. in Nic. p. 537. Mod. 
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Darina ing wintered In Gatana, instead of going directly 

Notkos. to Syracuse; and had afterwards given Gylippusan 
' opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flat* 
tered himself with the hopes, that he should be able 
to carry the city at the first attack,‘by,taking advan¬ 
tage of the alarm which the news of his arrival would 
spread in every part of it, and by that means should 
immediately put an end to the, war: otherwise be 
intended to raise the siege, and no longer harass 
and’ lessen the troops by fighting battles never deci¬ 
sive ; nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by em¬ 
ploying its treasures in needless expences. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reso¬ 
lution of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so 
hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberately, 
that he might have no cause to repent of what he 
should do. He observed to him, that the enemy 
would be ruined by delays; that their provisions as 
well as money were entirely exhausted; that their 
allies were going to abandon them; that they must 
soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of pro¬ 
visions,. as would force them to surrender, as they 
had before resolved: tor there were certain persons 
in Syracuse who held a secret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him-not to be impatient, be¬ 
cause the Syracusans were’tired with die w ar and 
with Gylippus; and that should the necessity to 
which they were reduced be ever so little increased, 
they would surrender at diseretibn. 

' As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and 
would not declare in express terms, that sure and 
certain advices jvere sent him of whatever was trans¬ 
acted in the city, his remonstrances were considered 
as an effect of the^tknidity and slowness with which 
he had always been reproached. “Such,” said they, 
" are.bis usual prptraction, delays, distrusts, aud 
“ fearful precaution, whereby he has-deadened all 
“-Ibevi verity, and extinguished all the ardour of 
“ the troops, in not marching them immediately 
** against the enemy; but, on the contrary, by de» 
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** ferring to attack them, till his own forces were Barius 
%t weakened and despised.” • This made the rest of **•**»“• 
the generals, and all the officers come over to De¬ 
mosthenes's opinion, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acqyiekce with it 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no pur¬ 
pose the wall which cut the contravaliation of the 
besiegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipoise, 
from a supposition that should he once be master 
of it, the wall would be quite undefended.® 'He 
therefore took provisions for five days, with work¬ 
men, implements, and every thing necessary for 
him to defend that post after he Should possess 
himself of it. As there was no going up to k in the 
day-time undiscovered, he marched thither in the 
night with all his forces, followed by Eurymedon 
and Menander; Nicias staying behind to guard the 
camp. They went up by the way of Euryeius, as 
before, unperceived by the sentinels; attack the 
first intrenchpient, and storm it, after killing part 
of those who defended it. Demosthenes, not satis¬ 
fied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of 
his soldiers from cooling, and not delay the exe¬ 
cution of his design, marches forward. During 
this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by Gy- 
lippus, march under arms out of the intrenchments. 

Being seized with astonishment, which the darkness 
of the night increased, they were immediately re¬ 
pulsed and put to flight/ But as the Athenians 
advanced in disorder, to force whatever might resist 
their,arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should • 
time be allowed them to breathe a^d recover from 
their surprise, they are stopped cm a sudden by the 
Boeotians, who make a vigorous Stand, and march¬ 
ing against the Athenians with their pikes present¬ 
ed, repulse them with great shouts, and make d • 
dreadful'slaughter. This spreads an universal ter¬ 
ror through the rest of the army- Those who fled 
either force along such as were advancing to their 
assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies. 
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turn their arms against them. They now were all 
mixed indiscriminately, it being impossible to dis- 
criminate objects in f the horrors of a night, which 
was not so gloomy as entirely to make them imper¬ 
ceptible, nor yet light enough to distinguish those 
which were'seen. The Athenians sought for one 
another to no purpose; and from their often asking 
the word, by which only they were able to know 
one another, a strange confusion of sounds was 
heard, which occasioned no little disorder; not to 
mention that they, by this means, divulged the 
word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs; 
because by thefir being together and in a body, they 
had no occasion to repeat it. In the mean time, 
those who were pursued, threw themselves from 
the top of the rocks, and many were dashed .to 
pieces by the fall 5 and as most of those who had 
escaped, straggled from one another up and down 
the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces the 
next day by the enemy’s horse, who pursued them. 
Two thousand Athenians were slain in this engage¬ 
ment, and a great number of arms were taken; 
those who fled having thrown them away, that 
they might be the better able to escape over the 
precipices. 

Sect. XIV. The consternation with which the 
Athenians are seized. They again hazard a sea- 
fight, and are defeated, 'They resolve to retire 
by land. Being close pursued by the Sytacusans , 
they surrender. ' Nicias and Demosthenes are 
sentenced to die, and executed. The effect which 
the news of the defeat of the army produces in 
Athens. v 

* The Athenian generals, after sustaining so great 
a Ton, were greatly perplexed, and did not know 
ho* to aet in the present discouragement and 

f ftaCffl. j.* vii. p. 518—520. Plot. In Nic. p. 538—542- 
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despair of the troops, who dieddaily, either by the Dariat 
diseases of the autumn, or by the bad air of toe fens Notia*,-: 
near which-they were encamped.' Demosthenes was 
of opinion that it would be proper for them to leave 
the country immediately, since they had been un¬ 
successful in so important an enterprise; especially 
as the season was not'too far advanced for sailing i 
and that they had ships endugh to force a passage, 
in case the enemy should dispute it with them. He 
declared, that it would be of much greater Ad¬ 
vantage to oblige the enemy to raise their blockade 
of Athens, than for them to continue that of Sy¬ 
racuse, by which they exhausted themselves to no 
purpose; that he was certain they would not be re¬ 
inforced by a new army; and that they could not 
hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one 
under their command. 

Nicias was sensible that the arguments his col¬ 
league used were very just, and he himself was of 
his opinion: but at the same time he was afraid, lest 
so public a confession of the weak condition to 
which they were reduced, and their resolution to 
leave Sicily (the report of which would certainly 
reach the enemy), should complete the ruin of their 
affairs, and perhaps mdke them unable to execute 
their resolution when they should attempt it Be¬ 
sides, they had some little hopes left that the be*' 

-sieged, being themselves reduced to great extremity 
by their absolute want«of provisions and money, 
would at last be inclined td. surrender upon honour¬ 
able terms. Thus, although he was in reality un¬ 
certain and wavering, he insinuated, that he would 
not quit Sicily, till the Athenians splmld have first 
sent orders for that purpose; as he well knew that 
otherwise they would be highly displeased: that as 
those who were to judge them ha^not been eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the state of things, they would be of a 
different opinion $ and, at toe instigation of some 
orator, certainly condemn them; that most of those 
men, who now exclaimed with the greatest vehe* 
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W« me nee against the difficulties they laboured under, 
would then change their note, and accuse them of 
having been bribed *to raise the siege: that knowing 
ao well as he did, the dsiposition and character of 
the Athenians, be chose to die ‘gloriously by the 
enemy’s sword, rather than be ignominiously con¬ 
demned by his fellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, 
were not yet able to convince Demosthenes; and it 
was still his opinion, that the only good choice they 
could make would be to retire. However, as he 
had been unsuccessful in his former project, he was 
afraid of insisting upon this; and he was the more 
inclined to accede to that of Nicias, from imagining, 
with many others, that this general might have some 
secret resource, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 

* Gylippus, after having made the touF of Sicily, 
had brought a great bodyof troops with him. This 
new reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceed¬ 
ingly, whose army diminished daily by sickness; 
and they now began to repent their not liaving raised 
the siege, especially as the besieged were preparing to 
attack them both by sea and land. Besides, Nicias 
no longer opposed this resolution, and only desired 
to have it kept secret Orddrs were therefore given, 
as privately as possible, for the fleet to prepare for 
setting sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they 
were going to set sail (wholly unsuspected by the 
enemy, who were far frtun surmising they would 
leave Sicily so soon), the moon was suddenly eclipsed 
in the middle of the night, and lost all its splendor; 
which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, 
from ignorance and superstition, were astonished at 
so sudden a change, the causes of which they'did not 
know, and tberefqiit dreaded the consequences of it. 
They then consulted the soothsay^; who being 
equally unacquainted with the reasons of this phie- 

• Thocyd. 1. vii. p. 521—5+8. PlutiaNic. p.5M. Diod. 
LatilL p.I42—16l 
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nomenon, only augmented their consternation. It 3>wiM 
was the custom, after such accidents had happened, n ®*m. 
to suspend their enterprise but for three days. The 
soothsayers pronounced, that he must not set sail 
till three times nine days were past (these are Thu¬ 
cydides’s wortft), which doubtless was a mysterious 
number in the opinion of the people. Ni'cias, scru¬ 
pulous to a fault, and full Of a mistaken veneration 
for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, 
declared that he would wait a whole revolution 
of the moon, and not return till the same day of 
the next month; as if he had not seen the planet 
very clearly, the instant it had eftierged from that 
part which was darkened by the interposition of 
the earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being 
soon spread over the city, a resolution was taken to 
attack the besiegers both by sea, arid land. The 
Syracusans began the first day by attacking the in- 
trenchments, and gained a slight advantage over the 
enemy. On the morrow they made a second attack; 
and at the same time sailed,' with seventy-six gal¬ 
leys, against eighty-six of the Athenians. Euryme- 
don, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
fleet, , having spread along the shore to surround 
them, this movement proved fatal to him: for as 
he was detached from the body of the fleet, the 
Syracusans, after forcing the centre, attacked him; 
drove him vigorously into the gulf called Dascon, 
and there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon lost 
his life in the engagement They afterwards gave 
chace to the rest of tbe galleys, add ran them on 
shore. Gylippus, who commandfd the land army, 
seeing the Athenian.galleys were? forced aground, 
and not able to return into #ieir staccado, came 
down with P*t of his troops, In order to charge 
the soldiers, in case they should be forced to run 
ashore: acid to give his friends the more room to 
few shcb galleys as they should have taken. How- 
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ever, ; be vu repulsed by (be Tyrrhenians, who were 
Netlnis. posted on tbat side; and obliged by the Athenians, 
who flew to sustain* them, to retire with some loss 
as far as the marsh calledXyeimelia, which lay near 
it. The letter saved most of thepr ships, eighteen 
excepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, and 
their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, 
resolving to burn the rest, they filled an old vessel 
with combustible materials; and having set fire to 
it, ttyey drove it by the help of the wind against the 
Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the fire, 
and drove off the ship. 

Each side erected trophies: the Syracusans for 
the defeat of Eurymedou, and the advantage they 
had gained the day before; and the Athenians, for 
their having driven part of the enemy into the marsh, 
end put the other part to flight. But the minds of 
Jtbe two nations were very differently disposed. The 
Syracusans, who had been thrown into the utmost 
consternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with 
his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval en¬ 
gagement, resumed fresh hope, and assured them¬ 
selves of a complete victory over their enemies. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of their 
■only resource, and overcome by sea, so contrary to 
their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had 
no thoughts hut of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource and 
prevent their escaping, shut thd mouth of the great 
harbour, winch was about five hundred paces wide, 
with galleys placed across, and other vessels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains, and at the same time 
made the requisite preparation for the battle, in case 
they should haul! courage to engage again. When 
the Athenians salv themselves thus hemmed in, the 
generals and principal officers assembled, in order to 
deli berate on the present state of afifgtes. They were 
in [absolute want of provisions, which was owing to 
their having forbidden the people ofCatena to bring 
aoy,*from She hopes they entertained of tbeir b,eing 
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able to retire; and they could not procure any from Darius 
other places, unless they were masters of die sea. Not * lus - 
This made them resolve to venture a sea-fight. 

With this view, they determined to leave their old 
camp and their wqlls, which extended to the temple 
of Hercules; and to entrench themselves on the 
shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass pos¬ 
sible. Their design was, to leave some forces in that 
place to guard their baggage and the sick; and to 
fight with the rest on board all the ships they had 
remaining. They intended to retire to Catana, in 
case they should be victorious; otherwise, to set 
fire to their ships, and to march bylaqd to the near¬ 
est city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled a hundred and ten galleys (the others having 
lost their oars) with the flower of his infantry; and 
drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the 
bowmen, in order of battle on the shore. As the 
Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Sy¬ 
racusan galleys, Nicias had provided harping-irons 
to grapple them, in order to break the force of the 
blow, and to come immediately to close fight, as on 
shore. But the enemy perceiving this, covered the 
prows and upper part cif their galleys with leather, 
to prevent their being so easily laid hold of. The 
commanders on both sides had employed all their 
rhetoric to animate their men; and none could 
ever have been prompted from stronger motives ; 
for the battle which waS going to he fought, was to 
determine, not only their lives and liberties, but 
also the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obstinate and#bloody. The 
Athenians bong arrived at the naetfith ef the port, 
easily took those ships which defended the entrance 
of it; ; but, when they attempted^obreak the chain 
of the rest to apdea the passage,** he enemy came 
up from ali quarters. As near twq hundhed galleys 
came rushing cm each side,, to wards one narrow place, 
foenejaust necessarily bea very greateoafosioa; and 
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3Dj»rio» the Vessels could noteasily advance forward, or retire, 
tbiis. about to renew the attack. The beaks of 

the galleys, for this reason, did very little execution; 
but there were very furious and frequent discharges. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower, of 
stones, which always did execution from what place 
soever they were thrown; whereas they defended 
themselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, 
by the motion of the ships, from the agitation of the 
sea 4 could not be well aimed, and by that means the 
greatest part of them did little execution. Ariston 
the pilot had given the Syracusans this counsel. 
These discharges being over, the soldiers, heavily 
armed, attempted to enter the enemy’s shipsin or¬ 
der to fight hand to hand: and it often happened, that 
whilst they were ciimbingupone side, theirown ships 
were entered on the other; and two or three ships 
would be grappled to one, which occasioned a great 
perplexity and confusion. Farther, the noise of the 
ships that dashed one against the other,' together 
with the different cries of the victors and vanquish¬ 
ed, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
beard. The Athenians wanted to force a passage, 
whatever might be the consequence, to secure their 
return into their own country; and this the enemy 
employed their utmost efforts to prevent, in order 
that they might gain a more complete and more 
glorious victory. The two land armies which were 
drawn up on the highest part 6f the shore, and the 
Inhabitants of the city who were there, ran to the 
walla; whilst the rest kneeling in the temples were 
imploring Heaven to give success to their citizens; 
all these saw clearly, because of their little distance 
from tiie fleets,^every thing that passed; and con¬ 
templated the fibttle as from an amphitheatre, but 
aot without meat anxiety and terror. Attentive to, 
and shuddering at every movensent^and the several 
changes which ha ppened; they discovered tfceinterest 
theytook in the battle, by their fears, their hopes, 
tbchr gmf, tbek joy, by different cries and different 
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gestures; stretching'out their hands, sometimes 
towards the combatants to animate them, and at 
Other times towards heaven, to implore the succour 
and protection of the gdds. At last, the Athenian 
fleet, after sustaining a long battle and a vigorous 
resistance, was put to flight, and driven against the 
shore. The Syracusans, .who were spectators of this 
victory, conveyed to the whole city, by an universal 
shout, the news of this victory. The victors, now 
masters of the sea, and sailing with a favourable 
wjnd towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; whilst 
the Athenians, who were quite dejected and over¬ 
powered, did not so much as request that their dead 
soldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay 
the last sad duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them 
to. choose; either to attempt the passage a second 
time, for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, 
or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire 
by land. Demosthenes proposed the former; but 
the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, 
fully persuaded that it would be impossible.for them 
to sustain a second engagement. The second me¬ 
thod was therefore resolved upon, and accordingly 
they prepared to set opt in the night, to conceal the 
march of their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, 
was very sensible that it was of the utmost import¬ 
ance not to suffer* so great a body of forces to 
escape; since they otherwise might fortify them¬ 
selves in some corner of the island, and renew the 
war. The Syracusans were at that time in the midst 
of their festivity and rejoicings; and thinking of 
nothing but, how they might best divert themselves, 
after the toils they had sustained in fight. They 
were then solemnizing the festival of Hercules, 
which happened on that very day. To desire the - 
Syracusans to take up arms again, in order to pur¬ 
sue die enemy; and to attempt to draw them from 
their diversions either by force, or persuasion, 
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Darin* would have been to no purpose; for whichreason 
Nothu*. another expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent 
out a few horsemen,«wbo were to pass for friends 
of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud: 
“ Tell Nicias not to retire till daylight; for the 
“ Syracusans lie in ambush for him, and have seized 
“ on the passes.” This false advice stopped Nicias 
at once; and he did not even set out the next day, in 
order that the soldiers might have more time to pre¬ 
pare for their departure; and carry off whatever 
might be necessary for their subsistence, and aban¬ 
don the rest. 

The enemy had’time enough for seizing the ave¬ 
nues. The next morning early they possessed them¬ 
selves of the most difficult passes, fortified those 
{daces where the rivers were fordable, broke down 
the bridges, and spread detachments of horse up 
and down the plain; so that there was not one 
place through which the Athenians could pass with¬ 
out fighting. They set out upon their march the 
third day after the battle, with design to retire to 
Catana. The whole army was in an inexpressible 
consternation, at the sight of the dead or dying, 
' some of whom were left exposed to wild beasts, 
and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those 
who were sick and wounded conjured them with 
tears, to take them along with the army, and held 
by their clothes when they were going; or else, 
dragging themselves after them 1 , followed them as 
far as tbeir strength would permit; and, when this 
failed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, impreca¬ 
tions; and sending up towards heaven plaintive afad 
dying groan?, tfcey called upon the gods as well as 
men to avenge \heir cruelty, whilst every {dace 
echoed with lamentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorahle a condition. 
All men were seitfed with the deepest melancholy. 
They were inwardly tortured with r»ge4nd'angofeh, 
when they represented to foemselVea the greatness 
• fromwhtahtbey werefatten,tbe extretnemisery to 
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which they were reduced, 'and the kill greater evils ftariu* 
from which they foresaw it would be impossible for Ifothok 
them to escape. They couldoot bear the compart 
ion, for ever present in their thoughts, of the trium¬ 
phant state in jvhich they had left Athens, in the 
midst of the*good wishes and acclamations of the 
people; with the ignominy of their retreat, aggra¬ 
vated by the cries and imprecations of their relations 
and feliow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy partof the spectacle, and 
that which most deserved compassion, was Nicias. 

Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness; deprived 
of the most necessary things, at A time when bis age 
and infirmities required them most; pierced, not 
only with his private grief, but still more with that of 
others, ali which preyed upon his heart; this great 
man, superior to all his misfortunes, thought of no¬ 
thing but how be might best comfort his soldiers, and 
revive their courage. He ran up and down in ail 
places, crying aloud, that matters were not yet des¬ 
perate, and that other armies had escaped from 
greater dangers; that they ought not to accuse them¬ 
selves, or grieve immoderately, for misfortunes which 
they had not occasioned ; that if they had offended 
some god, his vengeance must be satiated by this 
time; that fortune, after having so long favoured the 
enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting them; 
that their bravery and their numbers made them still 
formidable, (beingkill hear forty thousand strong;) 
that no city in Sicily would be able to withstand them, 
nor prevent their settling wherever they might think 
proper; that they had no more to do, but to taske 
care severally of themselves, and march in good or¬ 
der ; that N a prudent and courageous retread which 
was now become their Ottiy resaw ree, they would 
not only save themselves, but also their country, 
and enable it to recover its - former grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx; the first being commanded 
by Kksas, and Che second by Demosthenes, with the 

2 as 
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Buriui baggage in the centre. Being come to the river Ana- 

rfotkus. pj S| t|j e y fo rc ed the passage, and afterwards were 
attacked by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who discharged perpetually^pon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during several days’ march ; 
every one of the passes being guarded, and.the 
Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of their 
way. Tbe enemy were unwilling to hazard a battle 
against an army which despair alone might render 
invincible; and the instant the Athenians presented 
the Syracusans battle, the latter retired; but when¬ 
ever the former proceeded on their march, they 
advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable 
condition to which the troops were reduced, being in 
extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of 
them wounded, judged it adviseable to retire towards 
the sea, by a quite contrary way to that in which 
they then marched, and to make directly for Ca- 
marina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, 
as they first intended. They set out in the night, 
after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat 
was made in great confusion and disorder, as ge¬ 
nerally happens to great armies during the gloomy 
horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is 
not far off. However, the van-guard, commanded 
by Nicias, went forward in good order; but above 
half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at their 
head, quitted the main body, and lost their way. 
On the next day the Syrjcdsahs, who, on the re¬ 
port of their retreat, had marched with extraor¬ 
dinary diligence, came up with him about noon; 
and having surrounded him with their horse, they 
drove him into aviarrow place inclosed with a wall, 
where bis soldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, 
at the close of the day, that they were oppressed 
with fatigue, and covered with wounds, they give 
the islanders leave to retire, which some of them 
accepted; and afterwards spared the lives of the 
rest, who surrendered at discretion with Demo- 
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sthenes, after having stipulated, that they should Du-im 
not he put to death, nor sentenced to perpetual Nothu »- 
imprisonment. A bout, six thousand soldiers sur¬ 
rendered on these conditions. 

Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river 
Erineus, and passing it,, encamped on a mountain, 
where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and summoned him to surrender at discretion, as 
Demosthenes had done. Nicias could not persuade 
himself at first, that what they told him concerning 
that general was true, and therefore desired leave to 
send some horse for information.. Upon their return¬ 
ing with the news that Demosthenes had really sur¬ 
rendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the 
expences of the war, upon condition that they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
to give as many Athenians for hostages, as he should 
be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected 
this proposal with disdain and insolence, and renew¬ 
ed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want 
of all things, nevertheless sustained the charge the 
whole night, and marched towards the river Asiuarus. 

When they were got to the banksofit, the Syracusans 
coming up with them, drove most of them into the 
stream; the rest having already plunged voluntarily 
in to it to quench their thirst. Here the greatest and 
most bloody carnage was made, the poor wretches 
being butchered without the least pity as they were 
drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear 
this dismal spectacle, surfendered at discretion; upon 
condition that Gylippus should discontinue the fight, 
and spare the rest of his army. A great number were 
Jailed, and more taken prisoneri/’so that all Sicily 
was filled with them. ‘The Athenians seem to have 
been displeased with their gener&l, for surrendering 
in this manner at discretion; aqd for this reason his 
name was omitted in a public monument, on which 
were engraved the names of fhose commanders who 
had lost their lives in fighting for their country. 

* Pauaan. 1. j. p. 58. 
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B*n« The victors adorned, with the arms taken from 
Jf° us. the prisoners, the finest and largest trees, on the 
banks of the river, and made a kind of trophies of 
those trees, and crowning themselves with chaplets 
of flowers, dressing their horses in the richest capa¬ 
risons, and cropping the panes of those of their 
enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuse, 
after having happily terminated the most consider- 
able war in which they had ever been engaged with 
the Greeks; and won, by their strength and valour, 
a most signal and most complete victory. The next 
day a council was held, to deliberate on » hat was 
to be done with the prisoners. Diodes, one of the 
leaders of greatest authority among the people, pro¬ 
posed, that all the Athenians who were born of free, 
parents, and all such Sicilians as had joined with 
them, should be imprisoned in the quarries, and only 
two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
daily; that the slaves and all the allies should be 
publicly sold ; and that the two Athenian generals 
should be first scourged with rods, and afterwards 
put to death. 

" This last article was exceedingly disliked by all 
wise and moderate Syracusans. Hermocrates, who 
was very famous for his probity and justice, at¬ 
tempted to make some remonstrances to the people, 
but they would not hear him; and the shouts which 
echoed on all sides, prevented him from continuing 
his speech. At that instant an * ancient man, ve¬ 
nerable for bis great age ind gravity, who, in this 
war, had lost two sons, the only heirs to his name 
and estate, made bis servants carry him to the 
tribunal, and the^jnstant he appeared a profound 
, Silence ensued. %Y ou here behold,” says he, “ an 
unfortunate fathlr, who has felt, more than any 
« other Syracusan, o the fatal effects of this war by 
las seath of two sons, who formed all the conscw 
^ latino, and w r ere the only supports, of way old 
** a fj® - I cannot indeed forbear admiring their cou- 
* Wod. I, *iii. p. 140—1^1. 
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" rage and felicity, in sacrificing to their country’s 
“ .welfare, a life of which they would one day have 
“ been deprived by die common course of nature: 
“ but then I cannot bdt be strongly affected with 
“ the cruel woynd which their death has made in 
“ my heart;*nor forbear hating and detesting the 
“ Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 
“ the murderers of my children. But, however, I 
“ cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that I 
“ am less sensible to my private affliction/ than to 
“ the honour of my country: and I see it rdady to 
“ expose itself to eternal infamy, by the barbarous 
“ advice which is now given you. # The Athenians 
“ indeed merit the worst treatment, and every 
a kind of punishment that can be inflicted on them, 
for so unjustly declaring war against us; but 
“ have not the gods, the just avengers of crimes, 
“ punished them and revenged us sufficiently ? 
“ When their generals laid down their arms, and 
“ surrendered, did they not do this in the hopes of 
“ having their lives spared ? And, if we put them 
“ to death, will it be possible for us to avoid tbe 
“ just reproach, of our having violated tbe law of 
“ nations, and dishonoured our victory by the 
“ most barbarous csuelty? What ! will you suffer 
** your glory to be thus sullied in the face of the 
“ whole world; and have it said, that a nation, 
who first dedicated a temple in their city to 
“ Clemency, found not any in yours ? Surely vic- 
“ tories and triumpiis do not give immortal glory 
“ to a city; but the exercising mercy towards a 
“ vanquished enemy, tbe using moderation in the 
“ greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend the 
“ gods by a haughty and insolent pride. Yon 
“ do ubtless have not forgottq^ that this Nicias, 
“ whose fate you are going to pronounce, was the 
“ very mem who pleaded your eause in the assembly 
“ of the Athenians; and employed all bis credit, 
“ and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade 
** his country froat emhackii^ in this war. Should 
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• Darius “ you therefore pronounce sentence of death on this 
Nothin. a w . 0 rthy general, would it be a just reward for the 
“ zeal he shewed for^your interest? With regard to 
41 myself, death would be less grievous to me. than 
“ the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by 
“ my countrymen and fellow-citizen^.” 

The people seemed mured to compassion at this 
Bpeecb, especially as, when this venerable old man 
first ascended the tribunal, they expected to hear 
him cry aloud for vengeance on those who had 
brought all his calamities upon him, instead of suing 
for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians 
having expatiated, with vehemence, on the unheard- 
of cruelties which their republic had exercised on 
several cities belonging to their enemies, and ev^'n 
to their ancient allies y the inveteracy which their 
commanders had shewn against Syracuse, and the 
evils they would have made it suffer had they been 
victorious; the afflictions and groans ot infinite 
numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death of 
their children and near relations, w hose manes could 
be appeased no other w ay than by the blood of their 
murderers; on these representations, the people re¬ 
turned to their sanguinary resolution, and followed 
Diocles’s advice in every respect. Gylippus used 
his utmost endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias 
and Demosthenes given up to him (especially as he 
had taken them), in order to carry them to Lacedae¬ 
mon. But his demand was rejected with a haughty 
scorn, and the two generals were put to death. 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear 
shedding tears, at the tragical fate of these tw o illus¬ 
trious personages^ and particularly for Nicias, w ho, 
of all men of his time, seemed least to merit so igno¬ 
minious and untimely an end. When people recol¬ 
lected the speeches and remonstrances be had made, 
to prevent this wary and, on the other side, when 
they considered how high a regard be had always 
., retained for things relating to religion; the greatest 
part of them were tempted to exclaim against Provi- 
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dence, when they saw a man, who had ever shewn Dario* 
the highest reverence for the gods, and had always Nothin, 
exerted himself to the utmost fbr their honour and 
worship, so ill rewarded by them, and meeting with 
no better fate than the most abandoned wretches. 

But it is no wonder that the calamities of good men 
should inspire the heathens with such thoughts, and 
make them murmur and despond ; since they did 
not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the 
corruption of human nature. • 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (the 
pub/icprisms of Syracuse); where, crowded one 
upon the other, they suffered incredible torments 
for eight months. Here they were for ever exposed 
to t^e inclemencies of the weather; scorched in the 
daytime, by ttte burning rays of the sun, or frozen 
in the night, bytbe colds of autumn; poisoned by 
the stench of theirown excrements, bythe carcasses 
of those who died of their w;ounds and of sickness; 
in fine, worn out by hunger and thirst, for the daily 
allowance to each was but a small measure of water, 
and two of meal. Those who were taken out of 
this place two months after, in order to be sold as 
slaves (many of whom were citizens who had con¬ 
cealed their condition),* found a less rigorous fate. 

Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain air of 
probity and modesty, were of great advantage to 
them ; for they werp either soon restored ,to their 
liberty, or met with th^ kindest and most generous 
treatment from their masters. Several of them- 
even owed the good usage they met with to Eu¬ 
ripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies they 
repeated to the Sicilians, who were^fxtremely fond 
of them; so that when they returned to their own 
country, they went and saluted that poet as their 
deliverer; and informed him of the admirable effect 
wrought in their favour by his verses.. 

*The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe it at first; and were 
* Thocyd. 1. viii. p. 534—553. Plnt.de Garrulit. p. 509. 
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Darius so for from giving credit to it, that they sentenced 
Jfotiuu. that man to death who had first published it But 
when it was confirnfed, aljl the Athenians were seized 
with the utmost consternation; and, as if themselves 
had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and 
resentment against the orators who' had promoted 
the enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, 
who, by their oracles or fictitious prodigies, had flat¬ 
tered them with the hopes of success. They bad 
never been reduced to so deplorable a condition as 
«t present, havingneither horse, foot, money, galleys, 
lior mariners; in a word, they were in the deepest 
despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with so great a victory, and strengthened by 
therevoltof the allies, would come and invade Athens, 
both by sea and land, with all the forces of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe,* speaking 
of the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it 
was there that the troops of Athens, as well as their 
galleys, were ruined and sunk; and that, in this 
harbour, the power and glory of the Athenians 
were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians however did not suffer themselves 
to be wholly dejected, and resumed courage. They 
now resolved to raise money on all sides, and to im¬ 
port timber for building of ships, in order to awe 
the allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
island of Euboea. They retrenched all superfluous 
expences, and established p new council of ancient 
men, who were to weigh and examine all affairs 
before they should be proposed to the people. In 

' fine, they omitted nothing which might be of ser¬ 
vice in the prelim conjuncture;. the alarm in which 
they were, and jheiir common danger,obliging every 
individual to be- attentive to the necessities of the 
state, ahcl docile to all advice that might promote 
its interests. 

* Hie primum opes iltius civitaiis Dicta, comminutes, depret - 
ttttpie sunt; in hoc port* Athcniaumm nobiUtatts, imperii, gtorin 
uut&ugiwn factum tmistsmutur. Ck. Venrin. 7. a. 87. 
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CHAP. II. 

• 

£ect. I. Consequences of the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nians in Sicily. *Revolt of the allies. Alcibiades 
grows into great power with Tissaphernes,- 

Nineteenth and twentieth years of the war, 

* The defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse Dario* 
was the cause of great movements throughout all Nothus * 
Greece. The states, who had not yet joined either A.M. 
side, and waited to he determined by ijie event, re- » 35 j* V« 
solved to declare against them. The allies of the 413 ' ‘ 
Lacedaemonians believed, that the time was come to 
deliver them for ever from the expences of a war, 
which lay very heavy upon them, by the speedy and 
final ruin of Athens. Those of the Athenians, who 
followed them only out of constraint, seeing no ap¬ 
pearance of any future resource for that republic, 
after the dreadful blow it had received, thought it 
best to take advantage of so favourable a con¬ 
juncture for throwing off the yoke of dependence, 
and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of this 
kind inspired the Lacedaemonians with great view's, 
which were supported by the hopes they had con¬ 
ceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them in 
the spring with a naval army, augmented by the 
ruins of the Atheniaft fleet. 

’’In lact, the people of Euboea, Ohio, and Lesbos,, 
with several others, gave the Lacedaemonians to 
understand, that they were ready to quit the party 
of the Athenians if they would takp them under 
their protection. At the same timeficame deputies 
from Tissaphernes and PharnabasqjL The first was 
governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other at the 
Hellespont. Those viceroys of Darius wanted nei¬ 
ther application nor zeal for the interest of their 
master. Tissaphernes, promising to furnish the La- 

* Thucyd. l.viii. p.553. * Ibid. p. 555—558. 
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cedaemonians with all the necessary expences for 
their troops, pressed them to arm directly,'and to 
join him; because the Athenian fleet prevented him 
from levying the usual contributions in his province; 
and had put it out of his powef tp remit those of 
preceding years to the king. He hoped besides 
with that powerful aid* to get into his hands with 
more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted in 
Caria, and whom he had the king’s orders to send 
to him dead or alive. This was Atnorges, a bastard 
of Pissuthnes. Pharnabasus at the same time de¬ 
manded ships todrawoff the cities of theHellespont 
from their subjection to the Athenians; who pre¬ 
vented him also from levying the tributes of his 
government. 

The Lacedaemonians thought it proper to begin 
by satisfying Tissaphernes; and the influence of 
Alcibiades contributed very much to the taking that 
resolution. He embarked with Chalcidteus for Ohio, 
which took up arms upon their arrival, and declared 
for the Lacedaemonians. Upon the news of this re¬ 
volt, the Athenians resolved to take the* thousand 
talents out of the treasury, w hich had been deposited 
there from the beginning of the war, after having 
repealed the decree w hich*prohibited it. Miletus 
also revolted soon after. Tissaphernes, having 
joined his troops with those of Sparta, attacked and 
took the city of lasus, in whiqh 'Amorges had shut 
himself up, who was taken alive and sent into Persia. 
-That governor gave a‘month’s pay to the whole 
army, at a drachma or ten-pence a day to each 
soldier, observing that he had orders to give them 
only half that^um for the future. 

‘ It was at thi^ time that Chalcidasus made a treaty 
withlissaphemes in thenameoftheLacedasmonians, 
of which one of the principal articles was, that all 
the country which had been subject to the king or 

•Thqcyd. Lviii. p. 568. * Idem, p.501—571,572—576. 

* Three millions of livres. 
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his predecessors, should remain in his hands. It was Darius 
renewed some time after by Theramenes, another Nod*® 4 - 
general of the Lacedasmonians> with some small 
alterations. But when thiS treaty- came to be ex¬ 
amined at Sparta, Jit was found, that, too great con¬ 
cessions had been made to the king of Persia, in giv¬ 
ing up all the places held by himself or his ancestors, 
as this was to make him master of the greatest partqf 
Greece, of Thessaly, Locris, and the whole country 
as far as Boeotia, without mentioning the Islands ; 
from whence the Lacedsemonians would appear 
rather to have enslaved Greece, than re-established 
its liberty. It was therefore necessary to make far¬ 
ther alterations in it, with which Tissaphernes and 
the other governors made great difficulties to com¬ 
ply. A new treaty was however concluded^ as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

In the mean time' several cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedaemon, to which Alcibiades contributed 
very much. * Agis, who was already his enemy in 
consequence of the injury he had received from him, 
could not endure the glory he had acquired : for 
nothing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, 
and it was generally said, that the success of all 
enterprises was owing to him. The most powerful 
and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same sen¬ 
timents of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil 
eye, and at length, by their intrigues, obliged the 
principal magistrates to send orders into Ionia for 
putting him to death. 'Alcibiades being secretly 
apprised of this order, did not discontinue his ser¬ 
vices to the Lacedaemonians, but kept himself so 
well upon his guard, that he avoided all the snares 
which were laid for him. ' 

For his better security he threw ^imself into the A. m. 
protection of Tissaphernes, the great kings governor A 359 *- 
at Sardis, and was not long without seeing himself 4 n. 
in the highest degree of credit and authority in the 

' Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 577— 579.' Plut. in Alcib. p. 20*. 

Diod. p. 16*, 165. 
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court of the barbarian. For this Persian, who was 
** ot * m *' foil of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves 
and bad men, and set no value upon simplicity 
and integrity, infinitely'admired the versatility of 
Alcibiades, the ease with which Ije assumed ail kind 
of manners and characters, and his great ability 
in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there was 
no heart so bard, or temper so untractable, as to 
hold out against the graces and charms of his con* 
versation and intimacy. Even those, who feared 
ana envied him most, enchanted in a manner by his 
affable air and engaging behaviour, could not dis* 
semble the ipfitnte satisfaction they felt in seeing 
and conversing with him. 

Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very 
haughty and brotal, and the man who of ail the Per* 
sians most hated the Greeks, was somueh taken with 
the complaisance and insinuations of Alcibiades, that 
he gave himself wholly up to him, and flattered him 
more than he was flattered by him: insomuch that 
be gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and 
most delightful of his gardens, as well as from the 
abundance of its fountains and canals, and the 
verdure of its groves, as the surprising beauty of its 
retreats and solitudes, whioh art and nature seemed 
to vie with each other in embellishing, and wherein 
a more than royal magnificence was displayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any 
safety for him in the party of tfie Spartans, and who 
always apprehended the resentment of Agis, began 
to do them ill offices with Tissaphernes, to prevent 
his aiding them with all his forces, and ruining the 
Athenians entirely. He had no difficulty m bringing 
the Persian into his views, which were conformable 
to his master’s iijierests, and to the orders he had re¬ 
ceived from him. For ever since the famous treaty 
concluded under Cirnon, the kings of Persia, not 
daring to attack the Greeks with open force, took 
other measures to ruin them. They endeavoured 
covertly to excite divisions amongst themj and to 
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foment troubles by considerable sums of money, Dari» 
which they found means to convey sometimes to Noth*. 
Athens, and sometimes to Sparta. They applied 
themselves so successfully to keep up a balance of 
power between tijpse two republics, that the. one 
could never entirely red uce the other. They granted 
them only slight aids, that could effect nothing de¬ 
cisive, in order to undermine them insensibly, and 
exhaust both parties gradually, by weakening them 
by the means of one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes 
the ability of ministers consist; who from the recess 
of their cabinets, without noise or commotion, with¬ 
out any great ex peaces, or setting numerous armies 
on foot, succeed in weakening the states whose power 
gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic di¬ 
visions amongst them, or by promoting the jealousy 
of their neighbours, in order to set them at variance 
with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of 
policy gives us no very favourable idea of the kings 
of Persia. To reduce themselves, powerful as they 
were, to such mean, obscure, and indirect measures, 
was to confess their weakness, and their inability, as 
they believed, to attack their enemies with open 
force, and to reduce them by honourable means. 

Besides, is it consistent with justice to employ such 
methods towards states, against whom there is 
no foundation of conlplaint, who live in peace under 
the faith of treaties, anti whose sole crime is the 
apprehension of their being one day in a condition 
to do hurt ? Is it lawful by secret bribes to lay 
snares for the fidelity of subjects, and to be the 
accomplice of their treasons, by pdCting arms into 
their hands against their native coqfitry r 

What glory and renown would not the kings of 
Persia have acquired, i £, content with the vast and 
rich domratoos which Providence had given them, 
they had em ployed their good offices, power, and even 
t**tsurw, to reconcile the neighbouring states with 
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D*no* each other; to remove their jealousies, to prevent in- 
justice end oppression; and if,.feared and honoured 
bythem all, they h%d made themselves the mediators 
of their differences, the security of their peace, and 
the guarantee of their treaties? Can any conquest, 
however great, be compared with such glory? 

Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and had 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being ? 
in a condition to attack the Persians, their common 
enemy. He therefore entered freely into the views 
of Alcibiades, and at the same time that he declared 
himself openly for the Lacedaemonians, did not fail 
to assist the Athenians underhand, and by a thou¬ 
sand secret methods; deferring the payment of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 
Phoenician ships, of which he had long kept them in 
hopes. He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades 
new marks of his friendship and esteem, which ren¬ 
dered that general equally considerable to both par¬ 
ties. The Athenians, who had sadly experienced 
the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, 
were not now to repent their passing sentence of 
condemnation upon him. Alcibiades also on his 
side, extremely sorry to see the Athenians in so 
mournful a situation, began to fear that if the city 
of Athens were to be entirely ruined, he might fall 
into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally hated 
him. 


Sect. IL The return of Alcibiades to Athens ne¬ 
gotiated, upon condition of establishing the arix- 
tocratical, in the room of the dcmocratical, go¬ 
vernment. ^Tissaphernes concludes a new treaty 
with the Lacedemonians. 

The Athenians were intent upon nothing so 
much as Samos; where they had all their forces. 
From thence with «-their fleet they reduced all the 

1 ? 

f Tbwyd. 1. viii. p.579—$87, Plut, ia Akjfo. p. 204-*P«- 
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cities that bad abandoned them under their obe¬ 
dience, kept the rest in their duty, and found them¬ 
selves still in a condition |o make head against their 
enemies, over whom they bad obtained several ad¬ 
vantages. But they were afraid of Tissaphernes, 
and the hundred and fifty Phoenician ships which 
he hourly expected; and*rightly perceived, that if 
so powerful a fleet should jbin the enemy, there was 
no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, who 
was well informed of all that passed amon^ the 
Athenians, sent secretly to the principal of them at 
Samos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was not averse-to returning to Athens, 
provided the administration of the republic were put 
into the jiands of the great and powerful, and not 
left to the' populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went from Samos, with de¬ 
sign to concert with him the proper measures for 
the success of that undertaking. He promised to 
procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tissa¬ 
phernes, but of the king himself, upon condition 
they would abolish the democracy or popular go¬ 
vernment ; because the king would place more con¬ 
fidence in the engagements of the nobility, than upon 
those of the inconstant fend capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, 
and conceived great hopes of exonerati ng themsel ves 
from part of the public impositions, because as they 
were the richestof the pepple, the burden lay heaviest 
upon them, and of making their country triumph 
after having possessed themselves of the government. 
At their return, they began by bringing over such 
as were most proper to share in thqiir design; after 
which they caused a report to be spread amongst 
the troops, that the king was inclined to declare.in 
favour of the Athenians, and to pay the army, upon 
condition that Alcibiades were reinstated, and the 
popuiar.government abolished.* That proposal sur¬ 
prised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at 
®rst; but the charm of gain, and the hope of a 

Vox. III. £ B 
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Bm» change to .their advantage, soon softened what was 

Nothns. and offensive in it, and even made them ar¬ 

dently desire the retail ofAlcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly jawing 
that Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as he 
did for the democracy, and that in dedryiog the peo¬ 
ple’s conduct, he had no other view than to acquire 
the favour and confidence of the nobility for bis own 
re-establishment, bad the boldness to oppose the 
resolutions, which were about to take place. He re¬ 
presented, that thechange they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the state; 
that it was very unlikely that the king of Persia would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the 
Spartans, wbieh was so much more advantageous to 
him; that this change would not retain the allies in 
their duty, nor bring over those who had renounced 
it, as they would persist in preferring their liberty; 
that the government of a small number of rich and 
powerful persons would not be more favourable to 
either the citizens or. allies, than that of the people, 
because ambition was the great cause of all midfor¬ 
tunes in a republic, and the rich were the sole pro¬ 
moters of all troubles for the aggrandizing of them¬ 
selves; that a state suffered more oppressions and 
violences under the rule of the nobility, than under 
that of the people, whose authority kept the former 
within due bounds, mod was the asylum of such as 
they desired to oppress; tha,t the allies were too well 
acquainted with these truths from their own expe¬ 
rience, to want any lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had:no ef¬ 
fect Pisand ei^was sent to Athens with some of the 
same faction, to propose the. return of Alcibiades, 
an alliance whinTusapbernes, and the abolition of 
the democracy. They represented, that bry chang¬ 
ing the government, and recalling Aid blades, Athens 
might obtain a powdVful aid from the king of Persia, 
which would be a certain means to triumph 
Sparta. Upon this proposal great numbers ciclaiffl* 
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•d against it, and especially die enemies of Aldbi- Darias 
odes. They alleged, amongst other reasons, the 
imprecations pronounced by the priests, and all the 
other ministers of religion, against him, and even 
against such as should propose to recall him. But 
r sander, ad wanting into the midst of the assembly, 
demanded, whether they, knew any other means to 
save the repubnc in the deplorablecondition to which 
it was reduced: and as it was admitted there ware 
none, he added, that the preservation of the state 
Was the Question, and not the authority of tbedaws, 
which might be provided for in the sequel; bofc at 
present there was no other method for the attainment 
of the king’s friendship and that of Tissaphemes. 

Though this change was very offensive to the peo* 
pie, they gave their consent to it at length, with the 
hope of re-establishing the democracy hereafter, as 
Pisander had promised; and they decreed that he 
should go with ten more deputies to treat with Alci- 
biades and Tissaphemes, and that in the mean time 
Phrynicus should be recalled, and another general 
appointed to command the fleet in bis stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphemes in so good 
a disposition as they had been made to hope. He 
was afraid of the Lacedaemonians, bat was unwilling 
to render the Athenians too powerful. It was his 
policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two 
parties always at war, in order to weaken and con¬ 
sume them by each other. He therefore made great 
difficulties. He demanded at first, that the Athe¬ 
nians should abandon all* Ionia to him, and after¬ 
wards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring 
islands. Those demands being complied with, he 
further required, in a third internet, permission to 
fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas; 
which had been expressly providld against h* the 
celebrated treaty concluded wrth,Artaxerxeg. The 
deputies thereupon broke up {he conferences with 
indignation, and perceived that Alcibiades had im* 
posed upon them. 
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Darias Tissaphernes, without loss of time, concluded a 
Nothas. new treaty with the Lacedaemonians; in which, 
what had displeasedjn the two preceding treaties 
was retrenched. The artisle, which gelded to Per¬ 
sia the countries in general, that 'had been in the 
actual possession of the reigning kftig,Darius, or his 
predecessors, was limited, to the provinces of Asia. 
The king engaged to defray all expences .of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, in the condition it then was, 
till the arrival of that of Persia; after which they 
were*to support it themselves; unless they should 
choose that the king should pay it, to be reimbursed 
after the conclusion of the war. It was further 
agreed, that they should unite their forces, and con¬ 
tinue the war, or make peace, by common consent. 
Tissapbernes, to keep his promise, sent for the 
fleet of Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the 
eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Sect. III. The whole authority of the Athenian 
government having been vested in four hundred 
persons, they make a tyrannical abuse of their 
power, and are deposed. Alcibiades is recalled. 
After various accidents, and several considerable 
victories, he returns in triumph to Athens, and 
is appointed generalissimo. He causes the great 
mysteries to be celebrated, and departs with the 
fleet. 

From the twenty-first to. the twenty-fifth year of 
the war. 

h Pisander, at his return to Athens, found the 
change he had proposed at his setting out much for¬ 
warded, to which he soon after put the last band. 
To give a form to this new government, he caused 
ten commissionerswith absolute powerto be appoint¬ 
ed, ,who were however at a certain fixed time to 
give the people an account of what they had done. 
k Thncyd. 1. viii. p. 490,494. Pint, in Alcib. p. 204. 
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At the expiration of that term, the general assembly Dario* 
was summoned, wherein jtheir tirst resolution was, Notho*. 
that every one should be admitted to make such 
proposals as he thought fit, without being li&ble to 
any accusation of infringing the law, or to any pe¬ 
nalty in consequence. It was afterwards decreed, 
that a new council should be formed, with full 
power to administer the public affairs, and to elect 
new magistrates. For this purpose five presidents 
were established, who nominated a hundred per¬ 
sons, including themselves. Each of these chose 
and associated three more at his own pleasure, 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an abso¬ 
lute power was lodged. But to amuse the people, 
and to console them with a shadow of popular go¬ 
vernment, whilst they instituted a real oligarchy, it 
was said that the four hundred should call a council 
of five thousand citizens, to assist them when they 
should judge it necessary. The council and assem¬ 
blies of the people were held as usual; nothing was 
done however but by the order of the four hundred. 

The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a 
hundred years, after hdving abolished the tyranny 
of the Pisistratidse. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after 
the separation of the assembly, the four hundred 
armed with daggers, and attended by a hundred 
and twenty, young men, whom they made use of 
when any execution required it, entered the senate, 
and compelled the senators to retire, after having 
paid them the arrears due upon '’their salaries. 

They elected new magistrates out of*theirown body, 
observing the usual ceremonies upodsuch occasions. 

They did not think proper to recall those who were 
banished, lest they should be obliged to authorize 
the return of Alcibiades, of wfiose uncontrollable 
spirit they were apprehensive, and who would soon 
nave made himself master of the people. Abusing 
their power in a tyrannical manner, some they put 
to death 3 
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Suin opiates with impunity. AU who ventured to oppose 
this change, or even to complain of it, were butcher* 
ed upon false pretexts; and those would have met 
with a had reception, who demanded justice of the 
murderers. The four hundred, soon after their 
establishment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain 
the concurrence of the army. 

* All that had passed at Athens was already known 
there, and the news had enraged the soldiers to the 
highest degree. They deposed immediately several 
of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others 
into their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybu* 
lus were the principal, and in highest credit. A lei* 
blades was recalled, and chosen generalissimo hv the 
whole army. They were desirous to sail directly for 
die Piraeus to attack the tyrants. But he opposed 
it, representing that it was necessary he should first 
have an interview with Tissaphernes, and that as 
they had chosen him general, they might rely upon 
him for the care of the war. He set out immedi. 
ately for Miletus. His principal design was to shew 
himself to that governor with all the power with 
which he had been invested, and to let him see 
that he was in a condition to do him much good or 
much harm. The consequence of which was, that 
as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tissa- 
phernes, he now awed Tissaphernes no less by the 
Athenians; and we shall see in the seque) that thi» 
interview was not unnecessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found tee 
■ army more inflamed than at first. The deputies of 
the fouF hundred had arrived there during his ab¬ 
sence, and had‘endeavoured in vain to justify the 
alteration made tit Athens to the soldiery. Their dis¬ 
courses, which wpre often interrupted by tumultuous 
cries, served only to exasperate them mere, and they 
earnestly demanded to be led against the tyrants di¬ 
rectly. Alcibiades did not act on this occasion, as 
•very body else would have done in consequence of 

•Thucyd. 1. Tiii. p. 595—004'. PJut. in Alcih. p. 205. 
p. *W. 
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having been raised to so high a dignity by thefavour Dana 
of the people: for he did not think himself obliged Nath*. 
to an absolute and implicit compliance with their 
inclinations in every thing, though, from cm exile and 
a fugitive, tbe^ bad made him general of so great a 
fleet, and bo numerous and formidable an army: 
but, as a statesman and great politician, be believed 
it his duty to oppose the blind fury that hurried them 
on into evident danger, iand to prevent them from 
committing a fault, which must have been attended 
with their utter rum. This wise steadiness preserv¬ 
ed the city of Athens. For had they sailed thither at 
first, the enemy would have made themselves ma¬ 
sters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all the islands, 
without resistance; whilst the Athenians, by carry¬ 
ing the Avar into their own city, would have exhaust¬ 
ed their whole forces against one another. He pre¬ 
vented the deputies from being ill treated, and dis¬ 
missed them; saying, that he did not object to the 
five thousand citizens having the supreme authority 
in the republic, but that it was necessary to depose 
file four hundred, and to re-establish the senate. 

* During these commotions, the Phoenician fleet, 
which the Lacedaemonians impatiently expected, ap¬ 
proached, and news cathe that it was arrived at * As- 
pendus. Tissaphernes went to meet it ,* nobody be¬ 
ing able to divine the true cause of that journey. 

He bad sent for thpt fleet at first to flatter the La¬ 
cedaemonians with the hopes of so powerful an aid, 
ax id to put a stop to theirprogress, by making them 
wait its arrived. It was believed that his journey 
had the same motive; to prevent their doing any 
filing in his absence, and that their soldiers and 
mariners might disband for want of pay. However 
this might be, be did not bring the fleet with him, 
from the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance 
equal, which was the king of Persia’s interest, and 


k Thucyd. 1. viii, p. 604, 606. 
* A city of Pwnphylia. 
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of exhausting both parties by the length of the war. 
For it would have been very easy for.him to put an 
end to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, 
as the Lacedsemonians alone were already as strong 
at sea as the Athenians. His frivolous excuse, of 
its not being complete, which he alleged as the rea¬ 
son for not bringing it with him, sufficiently shews 
that^ had other motives for his conduct. 

1 The return of the deputies without success, who 
had beepjsent to Samos, and the answer of Alcibi- 
ades, excited new troubles in the city, and gave a 
mortal wound to the authority of the four hundred. 
The tumult increased exceedingly when news was 
brought, that the enemy, after having beaten the 
fleet, which had been sent by the four hundred to 
the aid of Euboea, had made themselves masters 
of the island. Athens was in the highest terror and 
consternation on this account. For neither the de¬ 
feat in Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of 
such importance as the loss of this island, from 
whence the city received considerable supplies, and 
almost all its provisions. If in the confusion in 
which Athens was at that time between two fac¬ 
tions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, 
as it might have done, the army of Samos would 
have been indispensably obliged to have flown to 
the defence of their countryj and then the republic 
would have bad only the city of Athens remaining 
of all its dominions. For ,the Hellespont, Ionia, 
and all the islands, seeing themselves abandoned, 
would have been reduced to choose a side, and go 
over to the Peloponnesians. But the enemy were 
not capable of such .great designs; and tnis was not 
the first time that the Lacedaemonians had been 
observed to have lost their advantages by their 
natural slowness and procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the four hundred, 

as the authors of all the troubles and divisions under 
^ • 

1 Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 607—614. Plut. in Alcib. p. 206—210. 
Diod. p. 171, 172, & 175—177, & 189 — 192 . 
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which they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by Darias 
unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited to make Nothoa. 
all possible baste to the qssistahce of the city. But 
judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he should owe hie recall to the compassion and fa¬ 
vour of the people, he resol ved to render his return 
glorious and triumphant, and to deserve it by some 
considerable exploit. For’this purpose, leavingSa- A. M. 
mos with a small number of ships, he cruised about 3595 - 
the islands of Cos and Cnidos ;■ and having learnt An ^ s ’_ ' 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailing 
towards the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and 
that the Athenians were in pursuit*of him, he steered 
that way with the utmost diligence to support them, 
and arrived happily with his eighteen vessels, at the 
time that the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a 
battle, which lasted till night, without any advantage 
on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans new 
courage at first, who believed him still their friend, 
and dispirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, bang¬ 
ing out the Athenian flag in the admiral’s galley, fell 
upon the Lacedaemonians, who were strongest, and 
were vigorously pursuing the Athenians, put them 
to flight, drove them ashore; and animated by his 
success, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaugh¬ 
ter of the soldiers, who had thrown themselves into 
the sea to save themselves by swimming; though 
Pharnabasus spared no pains to assist them, and 
had advanced at the hpad of his troops to the coast, 
to favour their flight, and to save their ships. The 
Athenians, after having taken thirty of their galleys, 
and retaken those they had lost, erected a trophy., 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition A. M. 
to desire to appear before Tissapfiernes, in this tri- A ^ 9 f' c 
_umphant epuipage, and to make him rich presents, ° 4 o S ' a 
as well in his own, as in the name of the people of 
Athens. He went to him therefore with a magni¬ 
ficent retinue, worthy of the general of the Atheni¬ 
ans. But he did not meet with the favourable re¬ 
ception he expected. For Tissaphernes, who knew, 
he was accused by the Lacedaemonians, and feared 
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that the king would punish him at length for not 
having executed his orders, found Alcibiades’s pre¬ 
senting himself very*oppojtune, and caused him to 
. be seized and sent prisoner to Sardis; to shelter 
himself by that injustice from the representations 
of the Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horse, escaped from his guards, and fled to 
Oaxomenas, where, to revenge himself on Tissa- 
pherpes, he gave out, that he had set him at liberty, 
from Clazomenae, be repaired to the Athenian fleet, 
where he was joined by Theramenes with twenty 
ships from Macedonia, and by Thrasybulus with 
twenty more from Thasos. He sailed from thence 
to Parium in the Propontis. All those ships, to the 
number of fourscore and six, being come thither, he 
left that place in the night, and arrived the next 
morning at Proconnesus, a small isle near Cyacum. 
He heard there, that Mindarus was atCyzicum with 
Phamabasus and his land-army. He rested that 
whole day at Proconnesus. On the morrow be 
harangued his soldiers, and represented to them the 
necessity there was for attacking the enemy by sea 
and land, and for making themselves masters of 
Cyzicura; demonstrating, at the same time, that 
without a complete and absolute victory, they could 
have neither provisions nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy should not be apprised of 
his approach. Fortunately for him, a great storm 
of rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, 
helped hhn to conceal his enterprise so successfully, 
that not only the enemy were prevented from per¬ 
ceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians them- 
selves, whom he had caused to embark with preci¬ 
pitation, did not know that he had weighed anchor 
and put to sea. 

' When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian fleet appeared exercising at some distance be¬ 
fore the port. Alcibiades, who was apprehensive 
that the enemy, upon the sight of so great a number 
of ships, would make for the harbour, ordered th» 
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captains to keep beck a little, and to follow him at Darin* 
a good distance; and taking oply forty vessels, he Nntfcoa. 
advanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. 

The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and despis¬ 
ing his small number, advanced against him, and 
began the fight. But when they saw the rest of the 
Athenian fleet come up, they immediately lost cou¬ 
rage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his best 
ships, pursued them to the shore, landed, and killed 
a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 
Pharnabasus opposed his efforts in vain; the first, 
who fought with astonishing valour, be killed, and 
put the other to flight. 

■The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
masters of the slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, and by the taking of Cyzicum, not 
only possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but 
drove the Spartans entirely out of that sea. Letters 
were intercepted, in which the latter, with a concise¬ 
ness truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow 
they had received, in terms to this effect: The flower 
of your army is cut off; Mindarus is dead ; the rest 
of the troops are dying with hunger; and we neither 
hnow what to do, nor what will become of us. 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy 
at Athens than consternation at Sparta. m They 
dispatched ambassadors immediately to demand, 
that an end shoulcf be put to a war equally destruc¬ 
tive to both people, and, that a peace should be 
concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re¬ 
establishment of their ancient concord and amity, of 
which they had for many years experienced the sa¬ 
lutary effects. The wisest and most judicious of the 
citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that 
it was proper to take the advaiftage of so favour¬ 
able a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, 
which might put an end to ajl jealousies, appease 
all animosities, and remove all distrusts. But those 
who found their advantage in the troubles of the 

<* piod. L xiii, p. 177--179. 
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Dario* state, prevented so happy a disposition from taking 

Nothu*. effect. * Cleophon, amongst others, the orator in 
greatest repute at that titne, animated the people 
from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious dis¬ 
course, insinuating, that tbeir interests were betray¬ 
ed by some who kept up-a secret intelligence with 
the Lacedemonians, which aimed at depriving 
them of all the advantages of the important victory 
they had lately gained, and at making them lose for 
ever the opportunity of being fully avenged for all 
the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused them 
to suffer. This Cleopbon was a worthless fellow, 
a musical-instrument maker. It was reported also 
that he had been a slave, and had got himself frau¬ 
dulently enrolled in the register of the citizens. He 
carried his audacity and fury so far, as to threaten 
to plunge his dagger into the throat of any one who 
should talk of peace. The Athenians, puffed up 
with their present prosperity, forgetting their past 
misfortunes, and promising themselves all things 
from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, 
haughtily rejected all proposals of accommodation, 
without reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuat¬ 
ing and precarious as the success of war. The am¬ 
bassadors retired without being able to effect any 
thing. Such infatuation and irrational pride are ge¬ 
nerally the forerunners of some great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well howto take advantage of the 
victory be had gained, and presently after besieged 
Chalcedon, which had revolted from the Athenians 
and received a Lacedaemonian garrison. During 
this siege, he took another town, called Selymbria. 
Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of his con¬ 
quests, made a treaty with the Athenians to this 
effect; “ That PhSrnabasus should pay them a cer- 
“ tain sum of money; that the Chalcedonians should 
“ return to their obedience and dependence upon 
“ the Athenians, and pay them tribute; and that 
“ the Athenians should commit no hostilities in the 
“ jEsch. in Orat. de fals. legal. 
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“ province of Phamabasus, who engaged for the Darias 
“ safe-conduct of their ambassadors to the great Nothus. 
“ king.” Byzantium and sevesal other cities sub¬ 
mitted to the Athenians. * 

Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion A. M. 
to see his country again, or rather to be seen by his j 7 ’ c 

country, after so many victories over their enemies, ^ 
set out for Athens. The sides of his ships were 
covered with bucklers and all sorts of spoils, in form 
of trophies; and causing a great number of vessels 
to be towed after him by way of triumph, he’dis¬ 
played also the ensigns and ornaments of those he 
had burnt, which were more in number than the 
others; the whole amounting to about two hundred 
ships. It is said, that reflecting on what had been 
done against him, upon approaching the port, he 
was struck with some terror, and was afraid to quit 
his vessel till he saw from the deck a great number 
of his friends and relations, who were come to the 
shore to receive him, and earnestly entreated him 
to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet 
him, and at his appearance set up incredible shouts 
of joy. In the midst of an infinite number of officers 
and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom 
they considered' as Victory itself, descended from 
the skies: all thronging around him, caressed, bless¬ 
ed, and crowned him in emulation of each other. 

Those, who could riot approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating tpm at a distance, whilst 
the old men shewed him to their children. They 
repeated with the highest praises all the great ac¬ 
tions be had done for his country; nor could they 
refuse their admiration even to those which he bad 
done against it during his banishment, of which they 
imputed the fault to themselves alone. This pub¬ 
lic joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the 
remembrance of past misfortunes, which they could 
not avoid comparing with their present felicity. 

“ We could not have failed,” said they, “ of the 
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Darn “ conquest of Sicily; our other hopes could never 

Nodus. « have proved abortive, if we had intrusted all ouf 
“ affaire and forces to the disposal of AlcibiadeS 
“ alone. In what a condition was Athens when ho 
“ took upon him our protection and defence 2 We 
“ had not only almost entirely lost our power' at 
“ sea, but were scarce possessed of the suburbs of 
“ our city, and, to add to our misfortunes, were 
“ torn to pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwitb* 
“ standing has raised the republic from its ruins; 
“ and not content with having reinstated it in the 
“ possession of the sovereignty of the sea, has ren- 
“ dered it universally victorious by land; as if the 
fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either 
“ to ruin or restore it, and victory was annexed to 
“ his person, and obeyed bis orders.” 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not 
prevent bis demanding an assembly of the people, in 
order to his justification before them; well know* 
iug Ijow necessary it was for his safety to be ab* 
solved in due form. He appeared therefore; and 
after having deplored bis misfortunes, which be im¬ 
puted very little to the people, and entirely ascribed 
to his ill fortune, and some daemon envious of his 
prosperity, be represented „to them the designs iff 
the enemy, and exhorted them not to conceive other 
than great hopes. The Athenians, transported with 
hearing lam speak, decreed him crown* of gold, ap¬ 
pointed him general by sea and land with unlimit¬ 
ed power, restored him all his fortunes, and ordered 
the * Eutnolpidse and Ceryces to absolve him from 
the corses they had pronounced against him by the 
Order of the people; doing their utmost to make him 
amende for the injury and shame of his banishment 
by the glory of bis recall, and to efface the remem* 

* Tbe Eumo)ptfce«aad Ceryces wore two families *t Athens 
who bad different functions in tbe mysteries of Cases. They 
took, fbeir names frora’Eumolpus and Ceryx, the first who 
had exercised those offices. Perhaps the enmtoyme&t of the 
latter bad seme relation to flat of bentds, JC^unif. 
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branee of the imprecations themselves had decreed, Dim 
by the vows and prayers which they made in his ****** 
favour. Whilst all the EumoipidsG and Ceryces 
were employed in revoking those imprecations, 
Theodoras, the principal of them, had the courage 
to say: As/of ox, I have not cursed him, if he has 
done no evil to kis country"; insinuating by that bold 
expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, 
could not fall upon the head of the innocent, nor 
be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity 
of Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not 
help being concerned, when they cpnsidered the 
time of his return. For it happened precisely upon 
the day when the Athenians celebrated a festival in 
honour of Minerva, adored under the name of Agra- 
ulis. The priests took off all the ornaments from the 
goddess's statue to wash it, from whence that feast 
was called and afterwards covered it; and 

that day was accounted one of the most ominous 
and unfortunate. It was foe 25th of the month 
Thargelion, which answers to the 2d of July. This 
circumstance displeased that superstitious people, 
because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, patron¬ 
ess and protectress Athens, did not receive Alp 
cibiades agreeably, and with a benign aspect, since 
she covered and concealed herself as if she would 
keep him off, and remove him from her. 

r All things having however succeeded according 
to his wish, and the hundred ships he was to com¬ 
mand being ready, he deferred bis departure out of 
& laudable ambition to celebrate the great myste¬ 
ries; for from the time the Lacedaemonians had for¬ 
tified Deceiia,and taken possession of all the ways 
from Athens to Eleusis, foe feast Jtad not been so¬ 
lemnized in all its pomp, and the procession had 
been obliged to go by sea. The particular ceremo¬ 
nies of this solemnity may be seen in the preface to 
foe first volume, page xliv. 


* pk*. in Ak*. p,2:a 
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Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious 
action, and draw down upon him the blessings of 
the gods, and the praises of men, if he restored all 
its lustre and solemnity to this feast, in making the 
procession go by land escorted by his troops, to 
defend it against the attacks of thd enemy. For 
either Agis would suffer ft to pass quietly, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous troops be had at Decelia, 
which would considerably lessen the reputation of 
that,king, and sully his glory; or, ifhe should choose 
to attack it, and oppose the march, he should then 
have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle; a bat¬ 
tle grateful to. the gods, for the greatest and most 
venerable of all their mysteries, in tk n sight of his 
country and citizens, who would be witnesses of his 
valour, and regard for religion. It is very, likely, 
that by this public and ostentatious act of piety, 
which struck the people’s view in so sensible a 
manner, and was so extremely to their taste, Alci- 
biades’s principal design was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the 
mutilation of the statues, and profanation of the 
mysteries, had given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to 
the Eumolpidte and Ceryces to hold themselves in 
readiness, posted sentinels upon the hillsj sent out 
scouts at the break of day, and taking with him the 
priests, the. initiated, and the r probationers, with 
those who initiated them, he coVered them with his 
army, and conducted the whole pomp with wonderful 
order, and profound silence. Never was show, says 
Plutarch, more august, nor more worthy the ma¬ 
jesty of the gods, than this warlike procession-, and 
religious expedition; in which even those, who en¬ 
vied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, 
that he was no less happy in discharging the func¬ 
tions of a high priest, than those of a general. No 
enemy dared to appear, or disturb that pompous 
march, and Alcibiades re-conducted the sacred troop 
to Athens with entire safety. This, success gave him 
new courage, and raised the valour and boldness of 
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bis army to such a degree, that they looked upon Duta* 
themselves as, invincible, whilst he commanded Nadia*., 
them. • 

He acquired the affection of the poor, and the 
lower sort of people, so much that they most ar¬ 
dently desirecko have him for their king. Many of 
them openly declared themselves to that effect; and 
there were some who addressed themselves to him, 
and exhorted him to set himself above envy, and 
not to trouble himself about laws, decrees, or suf¬ 
frages; to put down those wordy impertinent orators 
that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, 
to make himself absolute master of affairs, and to 
govern with entire authority without fearing accusers. 

For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his 
designs were, are unknown ; but the most'powerful 
citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, of 
which they already saw the sparks, pressed'him to 
depart without delay; granting whatever he de¬ 
manded, and giving him for colleagues the generals 
most agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly 
with a hundred ships, and steered for the island of 
Andros, that had revolted. His high reputation, 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all 
his enterprises, made pothing but what was great 
and extraordinary to be expected from him. 

Sect. IV. The Lacedcemonians appoint Lygander 
admiral. He acquires great influence with the 
younger Cyrus x who commanded in Asia. He 
beats the Athenian fleet near Ephesus in the ab¬ 
sence qf Alcibiqdes , who is deprived of the com¬ 
mand. Ten generals are chosen in his stead. 
Callicratidas succeeds Lysander. 

Twenty-sixth year of the war. 

’The Lacedaemonians, justly alarttied at the return 
and success of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived 
that such an enemy required tp be opposed by an 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 440—442. Plat in Ly*«<. 
p. 4S4, 4S3- Diod. 1, xiii. p. 122—197. 

V<?X» lit. SC 
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Dwius able general, capable of making head against him. 

Notbui. Fo,. t y 8 reaS( )n they made choice of Lysander, and 
gave him the command of the fleet. When he ar¬ 
rived at Ephesus, he found the city very well dis¬ 
posed towards himself, and well affected to Sparta; 
but otherwise in a very unhappy situation. For it 
was in danger of becoming barbarous, by assuming 
the manners and customs of the Persians, who had 
great intercourse with it, as well from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lydia, as because the king’s generals com¬ 
monly took up their winter-quarters there. An idle 
and voluptuous life, Ailed up with luxury and empty 
show', could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man 
like Lysander, who had been bred from his birth in 
the simplicity, poverty, and severe discipline of Spar¬ 
ta. Having brought bis army to Ephesus,' he gave - 
orders for assembling ships of burden there from all 
parts,erected an arsenalfor building of galleys, made 
the-ports free for merchants, gave up the squares and 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
held them in honour; and by these means filled the 
city with riches, and laid the foundations of that 
grandeur and magnificence, to which it afterwards 
attained. So great a change can the application and 
ability of a single person occasion in a state! 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he re¬ 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, 
was arrived at Sardis. - That prince could not be 
above sixteen years old at that time, beiDg bom after 
his father’s accession to the crown, who was now in 
the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his mo¬ 
ther, loved him to idolatry, and she had the entire 
ascendant over her husband. It w r as she that occa¬ 
sioned his having the command in chief of all the 
> provinces of Asia Minor given him; a command that 
subjected all the provincial governors of the mostim- 
portant part of the empire to his authority. The 
view of Parysatis wps, without doubt, to put this' 
young prince into a condition to dispute the throne 
with his brother after the kitog’s death; as we shall 
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fiet be actually did; One of the principal instruc- Barks 
lions, given him by his father upon sending Inina to N<rtlui * 
bis government, was to give effectual aid to the La- - 
cedffinaonians against Athens; an order very con¬ 
trary to the measures observed till then by Tissa- 
pberhes, and the other governors of those provinces. 

It had always been their maxim, sometimes to assist 
one party, sometimes the other, in order to hold 
their power in such a balance, that the one might 
never be able to crush the other entirely: *from 
whence it followed, that both parties were kept weak 
by the war, and neither were in a,condition to form 
any enterprises against the Persian empire. 

U pon Lysander’s being apprised, therefore, of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from £phesus 
to make him a visit, and to complain of the delays 
and breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwith¬ 
standing the orders he had received to support the 
Lacedemonians, and to drive the Athenians from 
the sea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out 
of regard for Alcibiades, to whom he was entirely 
devoted, and had been the sole cause of the loss of 
the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary 
quantity of provisions. This discourse pleased Cy¬ 
rus, who looked upon ‘Tissaphernes as a very bad 
man, and his particular enemy. And he answered^ 
that the king had given him orders to support the 
Lacedaemonians powerfully, and that he had re¬ 
ceived five hundred talents * for that purpose. Ly- 
sander, contrary to the dbmmon character of the 
Spartans, was submissive and condescending, foil 
of complaisance to the great, always ready to pay 
his court to them, and supporting, for th| good of 
the service, all the weight of their haughtiness and . 
vanity with incredible patience; in*wbich behaviour 
some people make the chief address and principal 
merit of a courtier to consist 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and 
setting at work* all that the industry and art of a 
* Fire hundred thousand crowns, about 112,500/. sterling. 

SC2 
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Danas complete courtier could suggest of flattery and in- 
Nothus. sinuation, he' perfectly gained the young prince’s fa¬ 
vour and good opinion. ^Uter having praised his 
generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacede¬ 
monians, he desired him to give eaph soldier and 
mariner a drachma * per .day; in order to corrupt 
those of the enemy by that means, and thereby ter¬ 
minate the war the sooner. Cyrus very much ap¬ 
proved the project; but said, that he could make no 
change in the king’s order, and that the treaty with 
them expressly settled only half a talent f to be 
paid monthly for each galley. The prince, how¬ 
ever, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 
before his departure, drinking to his health, and 
pressing him to ask something of him, Lysander 
desired that an J obolus a day might be added to 
the seamen’s pay. This was granted, and he gave 
them four oboli, instead of three, which they re¬ 
ceived before, and paid them all the arrears due to 
them, with a month’s advance; giving Lysander 
ten thousand § daricks for that purpose; that is, a 
hundred thousand livres, or about five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and 
alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy’s galleys; 
the greatest part of the mariners deserting to that 
side where the pay was best. The Athenians, in 
despair, upon receiving this ne.ws, endeavoured to 
conciliate Cyrus by the interposition of Tissa- 
phernes; but he would not hearken to them, not¬ 
withstanding that satrap represented, that it was 
not for the king’s interest to aggrandize the Lacedae¬ 
monians J>ut to balance the power of one side with 
that of tne other, in order to perpetuate the war* 
and to ruin both, by their own divisions. 

* Ten-pence. » 

+ One thousand five hundred livres, about 112 1 . sterling. 

. j The drachma was Ax oboli, or ten-pence French; each 
obolus being something above three halfpence j so -that the 
fouroboli was six-pence halfpenny a day, instead offive-pence, 
or three oboli. § A darick is about a pistole. 
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Though Lysander had considerably weakened the Dams 
enemy by augmenting the mariner’s pay, and thereby Nothus. 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not 
however hazard a battle with them, particularly 
dreading Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, 
had the greater number of ships, and had never been 
overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But 
after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocsea 
and Ionia, to raise money, of which he was in want, 
for the payment of his troops, and had given the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express 
Order not to fight or attack the enemy in his ab¬ 
sence ; the new commander, to make a show of his 
courage, and to brave Lysander, efltered the port 
of Ephesus with two galleys, and after having made 
a great noise, retired with loud laughter, and an 
air of contempt and insult. Lysander, enraged at 
that affront, immediately detached some galleys, 
and went himself in pursuit of him. But as the 
Athenians advanced to support Antiochus, he or¬ 
dered other galleys of his side to come on, till the 
whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the en¬ 
gagement became general on both sides. Lysander 
gained the victory, and having taken fifteen of the 
Athenian galleys, he ejected a trophy. Alcibiades, 
on his return to Samos, sailed even into the port to 
offer him battle; but Lysander was contented with 
his victory, and did not think proper to accept it; 
so that he retired without doing any tiling. 

Thrasybulus at the eatne time, the most danger- A. M. 
ous enemy he had in his'army, left the camp, and 3598. 
went to Athens to accuse him. To inflame his An £ ) g' C " 
enemies in the city the more, he told the people in 
a full assembly, that Alcibiades had entirely ruined 
their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he had 
introduced; that he had given himself up to the 
most * notorious debauchees apfl drunkards, who, 

* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, debauched 
man, who had acquired the favour of Alcibiades by catching a 
quail for him, which he had let fly. 
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Banos from having been common seamen, were now the 

Mothm. only persons in credit about him; that he aban- 
doned his whole authority to them, to be at leisure 
to enrich himself in the (Jrovinces, and to plunge 
himself there into intemperance and all other infa¬ 
mous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, whilst 
his fleet was left neglected in the face of that of 
the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was 
taken from the forts he had built near the city of 
Byzantium, for an asylum apd retreat for himself; 
as neither being able nor willing to return any more 
to his country. The Athenians, a capricious, in¬ 
constant peopfe, gave credit to all these imputa¬ 
tions. The loss of the last battle, and his little 
success since his departure from Athens, instead of 
the great and wonderful actions expected from him, 
entirely sunk him in their opinions; and his own 
glory and reputation may be said to have occasion¬ 
ed his ruin. For he was suspected of not having 
been desirous to do what was not done, which they 
could not believe out of his pou er, because they 
were fully persuaded, that nothing he desired to 
do was impossible to him. They made it a crime 
in Alcibiades that the rapidity of his conquests did 
not correspond with that of their imaginations; not 
considering,, that he made war without money upon 
a people who had the great king for their treasurer, 
and that he was often obliged t6 quit his camp, to 
go in quest of what was qecfcssary for the payment 
and subsistence of his troops. However, Alcibi¬ 
ades was deposed, and ten generals nominated in 
his stead; of which when he received advice, he re¬ 
tired in his galley to some castles which be had in 
the Thracian Chersonesus. 

" About this tiiAe died Plistonax, one of the kings 
of Lacedsemonia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, 
wbq reigned fourteet^years. The latter made a fine 
answer to one who asked, why it was not permitted 

* Diod. p. 196. 
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to make any change in the ancient customs of Darius 
Sparta: * Because , says he, at Sparta the laws Natluu - 
command men, and not men the laws. 

• Lysander, who intended to establish the go¬ 
vernment of the nobility in all the cities in the de¬ 
pendence of Sparta, that the governors of his choos¬ 
ing might be always at his disposal, from his having 
rendered them independent of their people, caused 
such persons as he knew to be the boldest, and 
most enterprising and ambitious among the princi¬ 
pal men of the cities, to come to Ephesus. These 
he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to the 
greatest honours, and raised to* the first employ¬ 
ments of the army, thereby rendering himself, says 
Plutarch, the accomplice of ail the crimes and op¬ 
pressions they committed to advance and enrich 
themselves. For this reason they were always 
extremely attached to him, and regretted him infi¬ 
nitely, when Caliicratidas came to succeed him, 
and took upon him the command of the fleet. He 
was not inferior to Lysander either in valour or mi¬ 
litary knowledge, and was infinitely above him in 
point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and 
others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, the declared 
enemy of luxury, he setained the modesty, temper¬ 
ance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans; virtues 
that began to distinguish him particularly, as they 
were not too common in his time. His probity and 
justice were proof against all things; his simplicity - 
and integrity abhorred all falsehood and fraud, to 
which were joined a truly Spartan nobleness and 
grandeur of soul. The great and powerful could 
not refrain from admiring his virtue; but they were 
better pleased with the affability and condescen¬ 
sion of his predecessor, who was blind to the in¬ 
justice and violence of their actfbns. 

• Xenoph. Helien. I. i. p, 442—44*. - Plut. in Lysand* 
p. 435, 430. Diod. p. 197, 198. • 

• *0 ft foils yopovs fuiy £v$gtuv, ou rods £vtipas f&v rifi/tuy 
xvglovs cbeu Je7. Plat, m Apaph. p. 230. 
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Dariu* It was not without mortification and jealousy, 
Noth™, that Lysander saw him arrive at Ephesus to take 
upon him the command, and out of a criminal 
baseness and treachery, ctot uncommon with those 
who hearken more to their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the ill offices 
in his poyrer. Of the ten thousand daricks, which 
Cyrus had given him for the augmentation of the 
mariners’ pay, he returned the remainder to that 
prince; telling Callicratidas, that he might apply 
to the king for the money, and that it depended on 
him to find means for the subsistence of his army. 
This conduct gav&him great trouble, and distressed 
him exceedingly. For he had brought no money 
with him from Sparta, and could not resolve to 
extort any from the cities, as he found them suffi* 
ciently rifled already. 

* In-this urgent necessity a person having offered 
him fifty talents (that is to say, fifty thousand crowns) 
to obtain a favour which he could not grant with 
justice, be refused them. Upon which Cleander, 

■ one of his officers, said, “ I would accept them, 
“ were I in youf place.” “ And so would I,” 
replied the general, “ were I in yours.” 

He had no other resource .therefore than to go, 
as Lysander had done, to ask money at the gates 
of the king’s generals and lieutenants, for which he 
was the least proper of all mankind. Nurtured 
and educated in the love of liberty, full of great 
and noble sentiments, and infinitely remote from 
all flattery and baseness, he was convinced at 
heart, that it was a less evil and dishonour for 
Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously 
to make their court, and beg at the gates of barba¬ 
rians, whose only merit consisted in their gold and 
silver. The whofc nation were indeed disgraced 
by so mean a prostitution. 
i Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different 
characters of persons employed in the administration 
* Plat, in Apopfa. p. 222. 
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of government, and makes the application of them Bnritw 
to the two generals, of whom we speak. The one, Notinm. 
says he, * zealous lovers of truth, and declared ene¬ 
mies of all fraud, pique themselves upon their sim¬ 
plicity and candour, and do not believe, that it can 
ever be consistent with honour to lay snares, or use 
artifice. The others, prepared to do or suffer every 
thing, and not ashamed of the meanest actions, pro¬ 
vided from those unworthy methods they have rea¬ 
son to expect the success of their designs. Cicero 
places Callicratidas amongst the former, and Lyfcan- 
der amongst the latter, to whom he gives two epithets 
not much to his honour, and hardly consistent with 
the Spartan character, when he calls him very artful, 
and very patient, oIf rather very complaisant. 

Callicratidas however, forced by necessity, went 
to Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of 
Cyrus, where he desired that prince might be told, 
that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to 
speak with him- He was answered, that Cyrus was 
then at table, engaged in a f party of pleasure; to 
which be replied with a modest tone and air, that 
he was in no haste, and would wajt till the prince 
came forth. The guards set up a laugh, wondering 
at the honest stranger’s simplicity, who seemed so 
little acquainted with the world; and he was obliged 
to retire. He came thither the second time, and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which he re¬ 
turned to Ephesus,’loading those with curses and 
imprecations, who had first made their court to bar¬ 
barians, and by their flattery and submissions had 
taught them to make their riches a title and pre- 

* Sunt his alii mululm dispares, simplices et aperti; qui nihil ex 
occulta, nihil ex insidiis agendum putant; veritatis cult ores, Jrau- 
dis inimici: itemque alii, qui quidvis perpetiantur, cuivis deter- 
viant, dum, quod velint, consequantur. tout* in genere versutissi - 
mum et patientissimum Lacedeemonium Lysandrum acctpimut, 
contrdque Callicratidam. Offic. I. i. n. I <39. 

f The Greek says literally that he \f as drinking, mV«. The - 
Persians valued themselves upon drinking a great deal, as a* 
instance of their merit, as we shall see in Cynjfs letter to the 
Lacedaemonians. 
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Daria* teace for insulting the rest of mankind. - Address* 
jKothu*. log himself at the same time to those about him, 
he swore, that as s<jon as he returned to Sparta, he 
would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongst themselves, that for the future 
they might become formidable to the barbarians, 
and have no further occasion for their aid to invade 
. and ruin each other. But that generous Spartan, 
whose thoughts were so noble, and so worthy the 
Lacedaemonian name, and whose justice, magnani¬ 
mity, and valour, might rank him with all that 
Greece had ever produced of the most excellent 
and most consummate, had not the good fortune to 
return to his country, nor to apply himself to a work 
so great, and so worthy of him. 

Sect. V. Callicr.atidas is defeated by the Athenians 
near the Arginusee. The Athenians pass sentence 
of death upon sexieral of their generals for not 
• having brought off the bodies of those who had 

been slain in battle. Socrates alone has the 
courage to oppose so unjust a sentence. 

‘ Caxxicratipas, after having gained several 
victories over the Athenians, had at last pursued 
Coqon, one of their generals, into the port of Mity- 
lene, where he kept him blocked up. This was in 
the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Co- 
non seeing himself besieged by sea and land, with¬ 
out hope of aid, and in want of provisions, found 
means to apprise Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in less than a month’s time a fleet of a 
hundred and ten sail were fitted out, on board of 
which were embarked all that were capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, as well'slaves as freemen, with some horse. 
At Samos they w#re joined by the allies with forty 
.gglleys, and the collected armament steered for the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 444—452. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 198 
ft 201, ft 217-®222. 
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Arginuscer, inlands situate between Cum® and Mi- Bsrios 
tylene. C'aliicratidas, beinginformed oftheircourse, Notha* 
left Eteonicus to continue the siege with fifty ships, 
and put to sea with a hundred and twenty sail, with 
design to face the enemy, and prevent their reliev¬ 
ing Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was 
commanded by Protomachus and Thrasylus, who 
had eacli fifteen galleys. They were snpported by 
a second line with a like number of ships, com¬ 
manded by Lysias and Aristogenes. The leit wing, 
like the other, drawn up in two lines, was urfder 
Aristocrates and Diomedon, supported by Erasi- 
nides and Pericles.* The main body, consisting of 
near thirty galleys, amongst which were the three 
Athenian admirafs, was disposed in one line. They 
had strengthened each of their wings with a second 
line; because their galleys were neither so swift, 
nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy; so 
that there was reason to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both sides at the same 
time. The Lacedaemonians and their allies, who 
perceived they were inferior in number to the ene¬ 
my, contented themselves with drawing up in one 
line, in order to equal their front, and for the greater 
facility of running between the Athenian galleys, 
and turning nimbly round them. Cailicratidas’s 
pilot, daunted at the inequality, advised him not 
to hazard the battle, and to retire: but he replied, 
that he could not fty without shame, and that his 
death was of small irfipyrtanee to the republic. 

Sparta, said he, does not depend upon one man. He 
commanded the right wing, and Thrasondas the 
Theban the left. 

It was a grand and awful sight to behold the see 
covered with three hundred galleys ready to engage. 

Never had more numerous navil armies of the 
Greeks fought against each other before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of tbe*generals who com¬ 
manded, left nothing to desire; so that there was 
* Ht was the son of the great Pericles. 
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reason to believe this battle would decide the fate of 
both people, and put an end to a war that had end ured 
so long. When theeignals were given, the two armies 
raised great shouts, and began the fight. Callicrati- 
das, who from the answer of the augurs expected to 
fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. He 
attacked the enemy with incredible courage and 
boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others 
by breaking their oars and piercing their sides with 
the prow or beak of his galley. At length he attack¬ 
ed that of Pericles, and made a thousand holes in 
it; but the latter having hooked him fast with a 
grappling iron, he found it impossible to disengage 
himself, and was surrounded in an instant by seve¬ 
ral of the Athenian vessels. His own was imme¬ 
diately filled with the enemy, and after a dreadful 
slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by 
their numbers than vanquished. The right wing 
which he commanded, having lost jts admiral, was 
put to flight. The left, composed of Boeotians 
and Euboeans, still made a long and vigorous re¬ 
sistance, from the urgent concern they were in, 
lest they should fall into the hands of the Athe¬ 
nians, against whom they had revolted; but they 
were at length obliged to .give way, and retire in 
disorder. The Athenians erected a trophy in the 
Arginusse. They lost twenty-five galleys in this 
battle, and the enemy more than seventy, of which 
number were nine of the tela furnished by the 
Lacedaemonians. , * 

k Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian general, for his justice, valour, and magnani¬ 
mity, with all who had ever rendered themselves 
most worthy of admiration amongst the Greeks. 

e He blames him however exceedingly for hazard¬ 
ing the battle at the Arginusse, and observes, that to 
avoid the reproaoh of having retired out of fear, be 
had, through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in 
the essential duty of his function. For, says Plu- 
* Plat. ia Lysand. p. 4S6. e Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 
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torch, if (to use the comparison of * Iphicmtes) the Darius 
light-armed infantry resemble the hands, the horse 
the feet, the main body the breast, and the general 
the head; the general, who*abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much 
neglect or expdse his own life, as the lives of those, 
whose safety depends upofi his. Our Lacedaemo¬ 
nian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues 
Plutarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to 
retire, Sparta does not depend upon one man. For 
though it be true, that Callicratidas, lighting udder 
the orders of another by sea or land, was no more 
than one man, yet, when commanding an army, all 
that obeyed his orders were collected in his person; 
and he, in whom so many thousands might be lost, 
was no longer one man. f Cicero had passed the 
same judgment upon him before Plutarch. After 
having said, that there were many persons to be 
found, who were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, 
and even lives, for their country, but who out of a 
false delicacy in point of glory would not hazard 
their reputation for it in the least; he cites the ex¬ 
ample of Callicratidas, who answered those that 
advised him to retreat from the Arginusae, That 
Sparta could fit out another fleet if this were lost; 
but for himself, he could not fly before the enemy 
without shame and infamy. 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the 
Arginusm. The Athenian generals ordered Thera- 
menes, Thrasybulus, afid pome other officers, to re¬ 
turn with about fifty galleys to take up the wrecks 
and dead bodies, in order to their interment, whilst 

* He wai a famous general of the Athenians. 

+ Inverui multi sunt, qui non modi pecuniam; sed vitam ctiam, 
profitndere pro putrid parati essent, iidcm gloria jacturam ne mi¬ 
ni mam quiaem facere vellent, ne republica t/uidem postulante: ut 
Callicratidas, qui, ctim Lacedamoniorum dux fiiisset Pelcponne- 
tiaco hello, multaque fecisset egregii, vertit ad extremum omnia, 
ctlm consilio non paruit eorum, qui classem ab Arginusis removen- 
dam, nee cum Atheniensilms dimicandum puts,hunt. Suibus ille 
respondit, Lacedamonios, classe Hid amissd, aliam parare posse, 
tefugere sine stto dedecore non posse. Offic. 1. i. n. 48. 
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Dwiw they sailed on with the rest against Eteonictts, who 

M«i«hn. j^pt Conon besieged before Mitylene. But a vio¬ 
lent tempest came'on suddenly, and prevented the 
execution of this order. *Eteonicus having received 
news of the defeat, and fearing it might occasion 
alarm and terror amongst the troops,*sent back those 
who brought it, with orders to return with wreaths 
of dowers upon their Reads, and to give out, that 
Callicratidas had gained the victory, and destroyed 
the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he 
offered sacrifices of thanksgiving, and having made 
h» troops take some refreshment, he sent the galleys 
away directly,, the wind being fair, and marched 
off the land army to Methymna, after having burnt 
the camp. Conon being delivered in this manner 
from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which 
returned forthwith to Samos. However, when it 
was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly 
enraged, and caused the w hole weight of their re¬ 
sentment to fell upon those whom they deemed 
gnilty of that crime. The ancients held it a great 
one not to provide sepulture for the dead; and we 
may observe, that after all their battles, the first 
care of the conquered, notwithstanding the sense 
of their misfortune, and their great affliction for a 
bloody defeat, w'as to demand a suspension of arms 
from the victor, in order to pay the last duties to 
those who had fallen in battle; upon which they 
believed their happiness^ in' another life depended. 
They had little or no idea of the resurrection of the 
body; but however, the Pagans, by the soul’s con¬ 
cern for the body after death, the religious regard 
paid to it, and the zeal with which they rendered 
solemn honours Jo the dead, shewed that they had 
some confused notion of a resurrection, which sub¬ 
sisted amongst alPnaiions, and descended from the 
most ancient tradition, though they could not clearly 
distinguish it. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens* 
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They immediately nominated new generals, retain- Damp 
ing only Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Noth** 
Adimantus and Philoeles for colleagues. Of the 
eight others, two had withdrawn themselves, and 
only six returned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth, 
general, who returned before the rest of the fleet, 
accused the other chiefs before the people, making 
them responsible for not bringing off the dead after 
the battle ; and to clear himself, read the letter they 
had written to the senate and the people, wherein 
they excused themselves from the violence of *the 
storm, without charging any body. There was 
something detestably vile in this calumny, as it was 
making an unjust use of their reserve in'not mention¬ 
ing him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to 
bis charge, of which he might have appeared the 
most guilty. The generals, at their return, not being 
able to prevail in obtaining the time necessary for 
making their defence, contented themselves with re¬ 
presenting in few words the state of the affair, and 
appealed for the truth of what they said to the pi¬ 
lots, and all present when it happened. The peo¬ 
ple seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and 
several persons offered themselves for their sureties; 
but it was thought proper to adjourn the assembly, 
because of the night, and it being the people’s cus¬ 
tom to give their suffrages by lifting up of hands, 
their resolution could not be known; besides which 
the council were firsfr to give their opinion upon the 
question to be proposed «to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was 
the custom to assemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes posted several persons in mourning 
habits, with their heads shaved, in proper places, 
who said, they were the kindred of those who had 
been slain in battle, and obliged Callfeenes to accuse 
the generals in the senate. It was jlecreed in con¬ 
sequence, that as the accusation and defence had 
been heard in the last assembly, the pepple by their 
respective tribes should give their voices, and if the 
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Damn accused were found guilty, they should be punished 

Notliw. with death, their estates confiscated, and the tenth 
part consecrated to the * goddess. Some senators 
opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary to the 
laws: but as the people, at the instigation of Callixe- 
nes, threatened to include the oppossrs in the same 
cause and crime with foe generals, they were so 
mean as to desist from , their opposition, and to sa¬ 
crifice the innocent generals to their own safety, by 
consenting to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated 
philosopher) was the only one of the senators that 
stood firm, and persisted obstinately in opposing a 
decree so notoriously unjust, and so contrary to all 
laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in de¬ 
fence of the generals, shewed, “ That they had failed 
“ in no part of their duty, as they had given orders 
“ that the dead bodies should be taken up: that if 
“ any one were guilty, it was he, who being charged 
“ with these orders, had neglected to put them in 
“ execution; but that he accused nobody: and that 
“ the tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the 
“ very instant, was an unanswerable apology, and 
“ entirely discharged the accused from all guilt. 
“ He demanded, that a whole day should be allow 
“ ed them to make their defence, a favour not de- 
“ nied to the most criminal, and that they should be 
“ tried separately. He represented, that they were 
“ not in the least obliged to precipitate a sentence, 
“ wherein the lives of the most illustrious of the citi- 
“ zens were concerned; that it was in some mea- 
“ sure attacking the gods to make f men responsible 
“ for the winds and weather; and that they could 
“ not, without foe most flagrant ingratitude and 
“ injustice, put the conquerors to death, to whom 
“ they ought to decree crowns and honours, or give 
“ up the defenders of their country to the rage of 
“ those who envied them; and if they did so, their 

* Minerva. 

f Sum adtoiniquum, ul tceleri auignet, quod vtnti el Jtuctue 
deliquerint t Tacit. Annal. 1. xit. c. 3. 
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** unjust, judgment would be followed with a sud- Dario* 

“ den but vain repentance, which would leave in Nol * lu * i 
“ their hearts the sharpest remorse, and cover them 
“ with eternal shame and infamy.” The people 
seemed at firsj to be moved with these reasons; but, 
being animated by the apcusers, they pronounced 
sentence of death against the eight generals; and six 
of them, who were present, were seized in order to 
their being carried to execution. One of them, 
Diomedon, a person of great reputation for his va¬ 
lour and probity, demanded to be heard. “ Athe- 
“ nians,” said he, “ I wish the sentence you have 
“ passed upon us may not prove the misfortune of 
11 the republic; but I have one favour to ask of 
“ you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which 
“ is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows we 
“ made to them for you and ourselves, as we are 
“ not in a condition to discharge them; for it is to 
“ their protection, invoked before the battle, we 
“ acknowledge that we are indebted for the vic- 
“ tory gained by us' over the enemy.” There was 
not one good citizen that did not melt into tears at 
this discourse so full of mildness and religion, and 
admire with surprise the moderation of a person, 
who seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not 
however vent the least harsh expression, or even 
complaint, against his judges, but was solely intent 
(in favour of an angrateful country, .which had 
doomed them to perish) upon what it owed the gods 
in common with them for the victory .they had lately 
obtained. 

The six generals were hardly executed when the 
peopleopened theireyes, and perceived all the horror 
of that sentence; but their repentance could not 
restore the dead to life. Callixerites, their accuser, 
was put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. 

Having found means to make bis escape, he fled to 
Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned 
some time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, 
universally detested and abhorred by all the world, 

vol. in. 2 D 
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Darias as all false accusers and slanderers ought to be. 
ttothiis. Diodorus remarks, that the people themselves were 
justly punished for their crime by the gods, who 
abandoned them soon after, not to a single master, 
but to thirty tyrants, that treated them with the ut¬ 
most rigour and cruelty. 

*The disposition of tfie populace is recognized 
in this account; and Pl&to, upon the same event, 
draws in few words their character with much spi¬ 
rit apd resemblance. The * populace, says he, is 
an unconstant, ungrateful, cruel, suspicious animal, 
incapable of submitting to the government of rea¬ 
son; and this is ho wonder, adds he, as it is com¬ 
monly composed of the dregs of a city, and is a 
monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of 
all that is worst in it. 

The same relation shews what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon those who pass 
for the wisest, and how few there are, who are ca¬ 
pable of supporting inflexibly the view of present 
danger and disgrace. Though the justness of the 
accused generals’ cause was perfectly known in the 
senate, at least by the greater part of it; as soon as 
the people’s rage was mentioned, and the terrible 
menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most 
of whom had commanded armies, and who all had 
frequently exposed themselves to the greatest dan¬ 
gers of war, instantly changed sides, and came over 
to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant injus¬ 
tice, that ever had being. An evident proofj that 
there is a courage, though very rare, which infi- 
nitely transcends that valour, which induces so many 
thousands of men every day to confront the most 
terrible dangers in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone, truly worthy 
of his reputation, Jhe great Socrates, in this general 
treason and perfidy, stood firm and immoveable; 


* Plat, in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 

* Aypcs dyipimv, etyhupiv, wpay, fSamavoY, ditetiSairtn 
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&nd though he knew his suffrage and unaided voice Darius 
would be of little or no consequence to the accused, Noflws. 
he thought these an homage due to oppressed inno¬ 
cence, and that it was # unworthy an honest man 
to suffer hin^elf, through a base fear, to be hurried 
away by the fury of a.blind and frantic people. 

We see in this instance how far the cause of justice 
may be abandoned. We may conclude it was 
not better defended before the people. Of more 
than three thousand citizens, who composed the 
assembly, two only took upon them the defence of 
their generals, Euriptolemus and, Axiochus. Plato 
has preserved their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these 
reflections are taken. 

The same year that the battle of the Arginusse A. M. 
was fought, Dionysius possessed himself of the ty- 3598 - 
ranny in Sicily. I shall defer speaking of him till Ar ^ 6 _' ' 
the ensuing volume, in which I shall relate the his¬ 
tory of the tyrants of Syracuse at large. 

Sect. VI. Lysander commands the Lacedemonian 
fleet. Cyrus is recalled to court by his father. 
Lysander gains a,celebrated victory over the 
Athenians at Mgospotamos . 

f After the defeat at the Arginusas, the affairs A.M, 
of the Peloponnesians declining, the allies, su pported 35 99 - 
by the credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, n ^' 05 [ 
to demand that the command of the fleet should 
again be given to Lysander, with the promise of 
serving with more affection and courage if their re¬ 
quest were granted. As it was contrary to the laws 
of Sparta that the same person should be twice y ad- 
miral, the Lacedaemonians, to gratify the allies, gave 
the title of admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysan¬ 
der with him, whom in appearance they commissioned 

r Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 454. Plot, in Lys. ]. ix. p. 436, 

437. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 223. 
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only as vice-admiral, though in'effect they invested 
him with all the authority of the supreme com- 
mand. , 

All those who had the greatest share in the go¬ 
vernment of the cities, and possessed # the most au¬ 
thority in them; saw him arrive with extreme joy; 
promising themselves, from his influence, the final 
subversion of the democratic power. His character 
of complaisance towards his friends, and indulgence 
to all their faults, suited much better their ambitious 
and injurious views, than the austere equity of Cal- 
licratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most 
corrupt heart, and gloried in having no principles 
on the score of virtue or the most sacred duties. 
He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit 
upon all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far 
as it served his measures. When it did not pro¬ 
mote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, 
which with him was alone the laudable and excel¬ 
lent; from a persuasion that truth had in its own 
nature no advantage over falsehood, and that the 
value of both one and the other was to be appre¬ 
ciated by the convenience resultingfrom them. And 
as to those who represented to him, that it was un¬ 
worthy the descendants of Hercules to make use of 
fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; For, said 
he, where the lion's skin is not long enough, it is ne¬ 
cessary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently de¬ 
notes how small an account he made of perjury. 
He used to say, * Children are amused with bau¬ 
bles, and men with oaths; shewing by so professed 
a want of religion, that he cared less for the gods 
than his enemies. For he who deceives with a raise 
oath, plainly declares in so doing, that he fears his 
enemies, but that die despises God. 

* The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhaps 
equally good: Children may ute art, and cheat me another in 
their garnet, and men in their oaths. ’ExiAeut res Voiifas 
drrpwyihats, ros $ ivigas flfiwir igavarotr. 
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•Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. In this year it was, that the younger 
Cyrus, dazzled with the §plen<for of supreme autho¬ 
rity, to which he had been little accustomed, and 
jealous of th^ least omission in point of ceremonial 
homage, discovered by a, remarkable action the se¬ 
cret of his heart. Brought up from his infancy among 
the reigning family, nurtured under the Shade of the 
throne, amidst the submissions and prostrations of 
the courtiers, entertained long, by the discourses of 
an ambitious mother that idolized him, in the desire 
and hope of empire, he began already to exert the 
rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours paid 
to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousin-germans by 
their mother, sister of his father Darius, bad omitted 
to cover their hands with their sleeves in his pre¬ 
sence, according to a ceremonial observed only to¬ 
wards the kings of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that 
neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to 
die, and caused them to be executed at Sardis with¬ 
out mercy. Darius, at whose feet their relations 
threw themselves to demand justice, was very much 
affected with the tragical end of his two nephews, 
and looked upon this action of his son’s as an at¬ 
tempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He resolved therefore to take his government 
from him, and ordered him to court upon the pre¬ 
text of being sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus before his departure sent for Lysander to 
Sardis, and put into bis hands great sums of money 
for the payment of his fleet, promising him still 
more for the future. And, with the ostentation of a 
young man, to let him see how much he desired to 
oblige him, he assured him, that though the king 
his father should cease to afford him any supplies, 
he would furnish him the mqpe willingly out of his 
own coffers, and that rather than he should want 
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the necessary provisions, he would even cause the 
throne of massy gold pud silver, upon which he sat 
toadminister justice, to be melted down. At length, 
when he was upon the point of setting out, he em¬ 
powered him to receive the tributes and revenues of 
the cities, confided the government of his provinces 
to him, and embracing him conjured him not to give 
battle in his absence, unless superior in force; be¬ 
cause the king neither wanted the will nor the power 
to give«him that superiority over the enemy; promis¬ 
ing at the same time, with the strongest assurances 
of affection, to bripg him a great number of ships 
from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

h After that prince’s departure, Lysander sailed 
towards the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus, 
Thorax, having marched thither with his land forces 
at the same time, assaulted the city on his side. 
* The place was carried by storm, and abandoned by 
Lysander to the soldiers. The Athenians, who fol¬ 
lowed him close, came to an anchor in the port of 
Eleontum in the Chersonesus, with a hundred and 
fourscore galleys. But upon the news of the taking 
of Lampsacus, they immediately steered for Sestos, 
and after having taken in provisions, they stood 
away from thence, sailing along the coast to a place 
called *Aigospo tamos, where they halted over- 
against the enemy, who were then at anchor before 
Lampsacus. The Hellespont is not above two 
thousand paces broad in that place. The two ar¬ 
mies, seeing themselves so near each other, expected 
only to rest that day, and were in hopes of coming 
to a battle on the next. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He 
commanded the seamen and pilots to go on board 
their galleys, as if*they were in reality to fight the 
next morning at break of day, to hold themselves 

h Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 455—45$. 

1 Plat, in Lys. p. 437, & 440. Id. in Alcib. p. 212. Diod. 
1. xiii. p. 225, 226. 

* lie River of die <So»t. 
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in readiness, and to wait bis orders with profound 
silence. He ordered die land artnj in like manner 
to draw up in battle upop the coast, and to wait the 
day without any noise. On the morrow, as soon 
as the sun w$s risen, the Athenians began to row 
towards them with their whole fleet in one line, 
and to bid them defiance. Lysander, though his 
ships were ranged in order of battle, with their 
heads towards the enemy, lay still without making 
any movement. In the evening, when the .Athe¬ 
nians withdrew, he did not suffer his soldiers to go 
ashore, till two or three galleys, which he had sent 
out to observe them, were returned with advice, 
that they had seen the enemy land. The next day 
passed in the same manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reserve and 
apprehension, extremely augmented the security 
and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them 
with a sovereign contempt for an army, which fear, 
in their opinion, prevented from shewingthemselves, 
and attempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian generals; 
to whom he represented, that they kept upon a 
very disadvantageous coast, where there were nei¬ 
ther ports nor cities in the neighbourhood; that they 
were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos 
with great danger and difficulty; and that they were 
very much in the wrong to suffer the soldiers and 
mariners of the fleet, # as soon as they were ashore, 
to straggle and disperse themselves wherever they 
pleased,-whilst they saw an enemy’s fleet facing 
them, accustomed to execute the orders of their ge¬ 
neral with instant obedience, and upon the slightest 
signal. He offered also to attackfthe enemy by land 
with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to force 
them to a battle. The generals, especially Tydeus 
and Menander, jealous of their command, did not 
content themselves with refusing his offers, from the 
opinion, that if the event proved unfortunate, the 
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Darius whole blame would fall on them, and if favourable, 
Nothus. that Alcibiades would engross the honour of it; but 
rejected also with insiblt his wise and salutary coun¬ 
sel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abi¬ 
lities with the favour of the commonwealth. Al¬ 
cibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves 
again, and offered him battle; retiring in the even¬ 
ing according to custom with more insulting airs 
than tjie days before. Lysander, as usual, detached 
some galleys to observe them, with orders to return 
with the utmost diligence, as soon as they saw the 
Athenians landed,' and to put a brazen buckler at 
each ship's head as soon as they reached the middle 
of the channel. Himself in the mean time ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhorting the 
pilots and officers to hold the seamen and soldiers 
in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the signal 
by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set for¬ 
wards in good order. The land army .at the same 
time made all possible haste to the top of the pro¬ 
montory to see the battle. The strait that sepa¬ 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fif¬ 
teen stadia,*or three quarters of a league in breadth, 
which space was presently cleared through the acti¬ 
vity and diligence of the rowers., Conon, the Athe¬ 
nian general, was the first, who perceived, from 
shore, the enemy’s fleet advancing in good order to 
attack him; upon which he immediately cried out 
for the troops to embark. In the height of sorrow 
and perplexity, some he called to by their names, 
some he conjured, and others he forced to go on 
board their galley*; but all his endeavours and emo¬ 
tion were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed 
on all sides. For they were no sooner come on 
shore, than some ran to the sutlers, some to 


* 1875 paces. 
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walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, Darius 
and others had begun to dress their suppers. This Nothas. 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience 
in their generals, who, net suspecting the least 
danger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, 
and gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noise of their oars, when Conon, dis¬ 
engaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship called the Paralian, stood#way 
for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. 

The Peloppaansians, falling upon the rest of the 
flee.t-tott'k immediately the galleys which were empty, 
odd disabled and destroyed such as began to fill 
with men. The soldiers, who ran without order 
or arms to their relief, were either killed in the en- 
deayour to get on board, or flying on shore were 
cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit 
of them. Lysander took three thousand prisoners, 
with all the generals and the whole fleet. After 
having plundered the camp, and fastened the ene¬ 
my’s galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned to 
Lampsacus, amidst the sound of flutes and songs of 
triumph. He had the glory of achieving one of the 
greatest military-exploits recorded iri history, with 
little or no loss, and of terminating in the small 
space of an hour, a war, which had already lasted 
seven and twenty years, and which perhaps, with¬ 
out him, would have .been of much longer con¬ 
tinuance. Lysander imtflediately sent dispatches 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners, taken in this battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lysander called 
upon Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who 
hadcaused.all the prisoners taken#n twogalleys, the 
one of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown 
from the top of a precipice, ajid had formerly per¬ 
suaded the people of Athens to make a decree for 
cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them for hand- 
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Dwia* ling tJbe pike, end that they might be fit only t» 

Nothua. serve at the (MU’. Lysander therefore caused him to 
be brought forth, and asked him, what sentence be 
would pass upon himself for having induced his 
city to pass that cruel decree. Philocles, without 
departing from his haughtiness in the least, not¬ 
withstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
answer, “Accuse not people of crimes who have no 
“ judges; but as you are victor, use your right, and 
“ do ,by us as we would have dope by you, if we 
“ had conquered.” At the same instant he went 
into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, 
and marched foremost to the execution. All the 
prisoners were put to the sword, except Adimantus, 
who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his 
fleet to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for 
all Athenians in them to withdraw as soon as pos¬ 
sible to Athens, without permitting them to take any 
other route; declaring, that after a certain time 
fixed, all such should be punished with death, as 
should be found out of Athens. This he did as an 
able politician, to reduce the city by famine the 
more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining 
a long siege. He afterwards busied himself in sub¬ 
verting democracy, and all other forms of govern¬ 
ment throughout the cities; leaving in each of them 
a Lacedaemonian governor, called harmostes, and 
ten archons or magistrates, , whom he chose out of 
the societies he had established m them. He 
thereby in some measure secured to himself uni¬ 
versal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over all 
Greece; putting none into power but such as were 
entirely devoted to his service. 
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Sect. VII. Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitu¬ 
lates and surrenders. , Lysander changes the 
form of government, and establishes thirty com¬ 
manders in it. He sends Gylippus before him to 
Sparta with all the gold and silver taken from 
the enemy. Decree <f Sparta upon the use to be 
made of it. The Peloponnesian war ends in this 
manner. Death of Darius Nothus. 

• 

r When the news of the entire defeat of the army Darius 
came to Athens by a ship, which arrived in the night Nothus ’ 
at the Piraeus, the city was in universal consterna- A - M - 
tion. Nothing was heard but cries of sorrow and Anf J° C. 
despair in every part of it. They imagined the 404. 
enemy already at their gates. They represented to 
themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel fa- 
mine, the ruin and burning of their city, the inso¬ 
lence of a proud victor, and the shameful slavery 
they were upon the point of experiencing, more 
afflicting and insupportable to them than the most 
severe punishments and death itself. The next day 
the assembly was summoned, wherein it was re¬ 
solved to shut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls; and mount 
guard to prepare against a siege. 

In fact, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of 
Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their 
troops. Lysander soon, after arrived at the Piraeus 
with a hundred and fifty sail, and prevented all 
ships from going in or coming out. The Athenians, 
besieged by sea and land, without provisions, ships, 
hope of relief, or any resource, reinstated all per¬ 
sons who had been attainted by any decree, without 
however speaking of a capitulation, though many 
already di»d of the famine. But when their corn 
was entirely consumed, they s^nt deputies to Agis, 
to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of 

f Xenoph. Hellen. L ii. p. 458—402. Plut, in Lyaand. 
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Darin* abandoning all their possessions, the city and port 

Nothus. on iy excepted. He^referred the deputies to Lace¬ 
daemon, as not being empgwered to treat with them. 
When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of 
Sparta* and had made known their pommission to 
the Ephori, they were ordpred to retire, and to come 
with other proposals if they expected peace. The 
Ephori had demanded, that twelve hundred paces 
of the wall on each side of the Pirasus should be 
demolished: but an Athenian, for venturing to ad¬ 
vise a compliance, was sent to prison, and pro¬ 
hibition made against proposing any thing of that 
kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared 
in the assembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, 
he would know', whether the proposal made by the 
Lacedaemonians for dismantling the city, was in¬ 
tended to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. 
The Athenians having deputed him accordingly, he 
was more than three months absent; no doubt with 
the view of reducing them by famine to accept any 
conditions that should be offered. On his return he 
told them, that Lysander had detained him all that 
time, and that at last he had given him to under¬ 
stand, that he might apply to the Ephori. He was 
therefore sent back, with nine others to Sparta, with 
full powers to conclude a treaty. When they ar¬ 
rived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the 
general assembly, where the Corinthians and seve¬ 
ral other allies, especially the Thebans, insisted that 
it was absolutely necessary to destroy the city with¬ 
out hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the 
Lacedaemonians, preferring the glory and safety of 
Greece to their own grandeur, made answer, that 
they would never be reproached with having de¬ 
stroyed a city that had rendered such great services 
to all Greece; the .remembrance of which ought 
to have much greater weight with the allies than 
the resentment of private injuries received from it. 
The peace was therefore concluded upon these con- 
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ditions: “ That the fortifications of the Piraeus, with Dwfu» 
“ the long wall that joined that port to the city, Nothu*» 
“ should be demolished; Jhat th'e Athenians should 
“ deliver up all their galleys, twelve only excepted; 

“ that they should abandon all the cities they had 
“ seized, and content themselves with their own 
“ lands and country ; that, they should recall their 
“ exiles, and make a league offensive and defensive 
“ with the Lacedaemonians, under whom’ they 
“ sliould march wherever they thought fit to .lead 
“ them.” 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who were appre¬ 
hensive that nothing had been concluded, for they 
were not able to hold out any longer, such multi¬ 
tudes dying every day of famine. The next day 
they reported the success of their negociation; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithstanding the opposition 
of some persons; and Lysander, followed by the 
exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very day 
that the Athenians had formerly gained the famous 
naval battle of Salamis. He caused the walls to be 
demolished to the sound of flutes and trumpets, 
and with all the exterior marks of triumph and 
rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained its 
liberty. Thus ended the Peloponnesian war, after 
having continued during the space of twenty-seven 
years. • 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed*the form of their govern¬ 
ment entirely, established thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a strong garrison into the 
citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius harmostes, or 
governor. Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander, 
before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, 
which he pressed so warmly, that it was at last 
obliged to capitulate. After living established its 
ancient inhabitants in it, he proposed to return to 
Sparta with the Lacedaemonian galleys, those of the 
Piraeus, and the beaks of those he had taken. 
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Darius He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the 
Kothus. army in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and 
spoils, which were *the fruit of his glorious cam¬ 
paigns, to Lacedaemon. The money, without reckon¬ 
ing the innumerable crowns 6f gold, given him by 
the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that 
is to say, fifteen hundred thousand crowns.* Gy- 
iippus, who carried this considerable sum, could not 
resist the temptation of converting some part of it to 
his qwn use. The bags were sealed up carefully, 
and did not seem to leave any room for theft. He 
unsewed them at the bottom; and after having 
taken out of each of them what money he thought 
fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he sewed 
them up again very neatly, and thought himself per¬ 
fectly safe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the 
accounts, which had been put up in each bag, dis¬ 
covered him. To avoid punishment, he banished 
himself from his country, carrying along with him 
in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by so 
base and sordid an avarice, the glory of all his 
great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most 
judicious of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 
powerful effects of money, which enslaved not only 
the vulgar but even the greatest of men, extremely 
blamed Lysander for having acted so contradictorily 
to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly re¬ 
presented to theEphori, how incumbent it was upon 
them to f banish all that gold and silver from the 
republic, and to lay the heaviest of curses and impre¬ 
cations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, 
introduced only to corrupt the wholesome consti¬ 
tution of the Spartan government, which had sup¬ 
ported itself for to many ages with vigour and pros¬ 
perity. The Ephqri immediately passed a decree to 

* About 337,000 1. sterling. 

f ’AtroStortofi.'irefotat irav to agyipiov xa) to yowiov, JStrfif 
xypas etuyiuyttuis. 
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proscribe that money, andordained that none should Darios 
be current, except the usual iron coin. But Ly- Noduu. 
sander's friends opposed ( this decree, and sparing no 
pains to retain the gold and silver inSparta, the affair 
was referred to farther deliberation. There naturally 
seemed only two plans a to be proposed; which 
were, either to make the gold and silver coin cur¬ 
rent, or to cry them down and prohibit them abso¬ 
lutely. The men of address and policy found out a 
third expedient, which, in their opinion, reconciled 
both the others with great success : this was wisely 
to choose the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of 
too much rigour and too much remissnesa. It was 
therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and 
silver should be solely employed by the public 
treasury; that it should only pass in the occasions 
and uses of the state; and that every private per¬ 
son, in whose possession it should be found, should 
be immediately put to death. 

A strange expedient! says Plutarch; as if Ly- 
curgus had feared the specie of gold and silver, 
and not the avarice they occasion : an’avarice less 
to be extinguished by prohibiting individuals from 
possessing it, than inflamed by permitting the state 
to amass and make use of it for the service of the 
public. For it was impossible, whilst thatmoney was 
held in honour and esteem with the public, that it 
should be despised in private as useless, and that 
people should look upon that as of no value in their 
domestic affairs, which th& state prized, and was so 
anxious to have for its occasions; bad usages, 
authorized by the practice andexampleof the public, 
beinga thousand times more dangerous to individuals 
than the vices of individuals to the public. The 
Lacedaemonians therefore, contiifces Plutarch, in 
punishing those with death who should make use of 
the new money in private, w<ye so blind and im¬ 
prudent as to imagine, that the placing of the law, 
and the terror of punishment, as a guard at the 
door, was sufficient to prevent gold and silver from 
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Darios entering the house: whilst they left the hearts of 
Noittui. their citizens open Ip the desire and admiration of 
riches, and introduced thejnselves a violent passion 
for amassing treasure, in causing it to be deemed a 
great and honourable thing to become'rich. 

A. M. Jt was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
Anac. thatDariusNothus kingof Persiadied, after a reign 
‘ of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court 
before his death, and Parysatis, his mother, whose 
idol he was, not contented with having made his 
peace, notwithstanding the faults he had committed 
in his government, pressed the old king to declare 
him his successor also, after the example of Darius 
the first, who gave Xerxes the preference before all 
his brothers, because he had been born, as Cyrus 
was, after his father’s succession to the throne. But 
Darius did not carry his complaisance for her so far* 
He gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest son by Pa¬ 
rysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and 
bequeathed to Cyrus only the provinces he had 
already. 
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CONTINUED. 

DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS QF THE REIGN OF 
ARTAXERXES MNEMON. • 


CHAP. I. 


Sect. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon*. 
Cyrus attempts to assassinate his brother, and is 
sent into Asia Minor. Cruel revenge ofStatira, 
wife of Artaxerxes , upon the authors and ac¬ 
complices in the murder of her brother. Death 
of Alcibiades. His character. 


Arsaces, upon ascending the throne, assumed Artax. 
the name of Artaxerxes: he it is to whom the Mnemon> 
Greeks gave the surname of * MNEMON, from A.M. 
his prodigious memory. * Being near his father’s ■ 36o r °' r 
bed when he was dying, he asked him, a few mo- ^ C * 
ments before he expired, what had been the rule of 
his conduct during so tong and happy a reign as 
his, that he might make it his example. It has 
been, replied he, to do ahoays what justice and reli¬ 
gion required of me: memorable words, and well 
worthy of being set up in letters gf gold in the pa¬ 
laces of kings, to keep them perpetually in mind of 
what ought to be the guide and’ rule of all tneir 
actions. It is not uncommor! for princes to give 


* Athen. 1. xii. p. 548. 

* Which word signifies in the Greek, one of a good memory. 
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excellent instructions to their children on their 
death-beds, which' would be more efficacious, if 
preceded by their “own example and practice; 
without which they are as weak and impotent as 
the sick man who gives them, and seldom survive 
him long. ' 

k Soon after Darius’s death, the new king set out 
from his capital for the city of * Pasargada, in order 
to his coronation, according to custom, by the priests 
of Persia. There was in that city a temple of the 
goddfess who presided over war, in which the coro¬ 
nation of their kings was solemnized. It was attend¬ 
ed with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt 
had some mysterious sense; though Plutarch does 
not explain it. The prince at his consecration took 
off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by 
the ancient Cyrus before he came to the throne, 
which was preserved in that place with great vene¬ 
ration. After that he ate a dry fig, chewed some 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
composed of milk and vinegar. Was this to sig¬ 
nify, that the sweets pf sovereign power are mingled 
with the bitterness of care and disquiet, and that, if 
the throne be surrounded with pleasures and ho¬ 
nours, it is also attended with pains and anxieties? 
It seems sufficiently evident, that the design in put¬ 
ting the robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to 
make him understand, that be should also clothe 
his mind with the great qualities and exalted virtues 
of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in de¬ 
spair upon being for ever frustrated in his hopes of 
ascending a throne with which his mother had in¬ 
spired him, and on seeing the sceptre, which he 
thought his right, ( transferred into the hands of his 
brother. The blackest crimes cost the ambitious 
nothing. Cyrus resolved to assassinate Artaxerxes 
in the temple itself, and in the presence of the whole 

Plut. in Artax. p. 1012. 

* A city of Persia built by Cyrus the Great. 
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court, just when he was about to take off his dwn Art ax. 
robe, to put on that of Cyrus. f Artaxerxes was ap- MnemoB ‘ 
prised of this design by tjje priest himself, Who had 
educated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. 

Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when his 
mother Parysatis, almost put of her senses, flew to 
the place, clasped him in her arms, tied herself to 
him with the tresses of her hair, fastened- her neck 
to his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he 
should be sent back to his government of the mari¬ 
time provinces. He carried thither with him an am¬ 
bition no less ardent than before, and animated be¬ 
sides with resentment of the disgrace he had receiv¬ 
ed, and the warm desire of revenge, and armed with 
anabsoluteunboundedpower. Artaxerxes upon this 
occasion acted contrary to the most common rules of 
policy, which do not admit * the nourishing and in¬ 
flaming, by extraordinary honours, the pride and 
haughtiness of a bold and enterprising young prince 
like Cyrus, who had carried his personal enmity to 
his brother so far, as to have resolved to assassinate 
him with his own hand, and whose ambition for 
empire was so great, as to employ the most crimi¬ 
nal methods for the attainment of its end. 

c Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarce had 
her husband ascended the throne, when she em¬ 
ployed the power her beauty gave her over him, to 
avenge the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. His¬ 
tory has not a more tragical scene, nor a more mon¬ 
strous complication of adultery, incest, and murder; 
which, after having occasioned great disorders in 
the royal family, terminated at length in the most 
fatal manner to all who had any share in it. But it 
is necessary for the reader’s knowledge of the feet 
to trace it from the beginning. • 

Hidames, Statira’s father, a .Persian of very high 

* Ctes. c. li. It. ' 

* Nt pits mobiles adolescentiwn emimos prxmaturis hemoriimt 
superbiam extolleret. Tacit. Anna]. 1. iv. c. ]?. 

S E 2 ■ 
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Art**, quality, was governor of one of the principal pro* 
Mnemon, races of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraor¬ 
dinary beanty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry 
her: he was then called Arsaces. At the same time 
Teriteuchmes, Statira’s brother, married Hamestris, 
Arsaces’s sister, one of the daughters' of Darius and 
Parysatis; in favour of which marriage Teriteuch¬ 
mes, upon his fathers death, hac^ljjs government 
given him. There was at the ,|ame time another 
sister in this family, named Roxana, no less beauti¬ 
ful than Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts 
of shooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. Te¬ 
riteuchmes her Mother conceived a criminal passion 
for her, and to gratify it resolved to set himself at li¬ 
berty by killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. 
Darius, hdving been informed of this project, by the 
force of presents and promises engaged Udiastes, 
Teriteuchmes’s intimate friend and confidant, to pre¬ 
vent so black a design, by assassinating him. He 
obeyed, and had for his reward the government of 
him he had put to death with his own hands. 

Amongst Teriteuchmes’s guards was a son of 
Udiastes, called Mithridates, very much attached 
to his master. The young gentleman, upon hearing 
that his father had committed this murder in person, 
uttered all manner of imprecations against him, and 
full of horror for so infamous and vile an action, 
seized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, de¬ 
clared for the establishment of Teriteuchmes’s son. 
But that young man could not bold out long against 
Darius. He was blocked up in the place with the 
son of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him; and 
all the rest of the family of Hidarnes were put in 
prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them 
as that mother, eyasperated to the lost excess by the 
treatment either dpne or intended against herdaugb- 
ter Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princess 
began by causing Roxana, whose beauty had been 
the occasion of all this evil, to be sawed in two, and 
ordered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, 
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whose life she granted to the tears and the most ten- Artax. 
der and ardent solicitations of Arsaces; whose love Mnemon. 
for his wife made him spare no pains for her preser¬ 
vation, though Darius, his father, believed it neces¬ 
sary, even for»his own good, that she should share 
the same fate with the rest of her family. Such 
was the state of the affair At the death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the 
throne, causes Udiastes to 'be delivered into her 
hands. She ordered his tongue to be torn ouf, and 
made him die in the most exquisite torments she 
could invent, to punish the crime.which had occa¬ 
sioned the ruin of her family. She gave his govern¬ 
ment to Mithridates, in recompence for his attach¬ 
ment to the interests of her family. Parysatis on. 
her side took her revenge on the son of Teriteuch- 
mes, whom she caused to be poisoned; and we shall 
see that Statira’s turn was not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
and in general of what excesses they are capable, who 
find themselves above all laws, and have no other 
rule for their actions than their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, A. M. 
employed Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to 36 °i- 
raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a c ‘ 
war, which that Spartan proposed to carry into 
Thrace. 1 shall defer speaking of this famous ex¬ 
pedition, and also df the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the sarfte time; as I intend to treat 
those two great events in all the extent they deserve. 
c It Was without doubt with the same view, that Cy¬ 
rus presented to Lysander a galley of two cubits in 
length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him 
upon his naval victory. That galley was conse¬ 
crated to Apollo in the temple of Delphi. Lysan¬ 
der went soon after to Sardis, changed with magni¬ 
ficent presents for Cyrus from the allies. 

* It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the cele¬ 
brated conversation with Lysander related by Xe- 
* Bat. In Ly*. p. 443. * Xenoph. (Bcon. p. 830. 
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Artajs. nppbon,, and which Cicero aftec him has applied so 
MnpAkin. beautifully. Thatypung* prince, who piqued him¬ 
self more upon his affabiljtyand politeness than no¬ 
bility and grandeur, pleased himself with conducting 
in person so illustrious a guest through his gardens, 
and with making him observe the various beauties 
of them. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, 
admired the manner in which the several parts were 
laid out, the height of the trees, the neatness and dis¬ 
position qf the w alks; the abundance of fruit-trees, 
planted checker-wise, with an art which had known 
bow to, unite the nseful with the agreeable; the 
befu*ty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of 
flowers, exhaling odours universally throughout the 
delightful scene. “ Every thing charms and trans* 
“ ports me Ip this pl4.ce,” said Lysander, addressing 
himself to Cyrus; .“ but what strikes me most, is 
“ the exquisite taste and elegant industry of the per- 
“ son, who drew, the plan of tbe several parts of 
“ this garden, and gave it the fine order, wonderful 
“ disposition, and, happiness of symmetry, which 
“ I cannot sufficiently admire.” Cyrus, infinitely 
pleaded wijth this-discourse, replied, “ It was I that 
“ drew the plan, and entirely marked it out; and 
“ many of the trees, which you see, were planted 
“ with my own hands.” “What!” replied Lysander, 
considering him from head to foot, : .“ is it possible 

* Narrdt SocrAtes in to libro CyHan minorem, regem Persarum, 
phatanMn ingenio atque imperii gloria, cttm' Lysander Lucedte- 
monius, vir summrn virtutis, venisset fid cum Sardes, eiqut dona <J 
sociis attulisset, et catcris in rebus comem erga Lysandrum atque 
humanum fume, et ei quondam conseptum <j grum diligentcr consi- 
tum ostendisse. C&m aulem admiraretur fy/stidder et proctritatet 
qrborum, et directos in quinemctm ordmes, et humum subactam 
atque pur am, et suavitatem odorttm qui qf/farenture Jloribus; turn 
cum dixisse, mirari to non modi di&gentiam, ted etiam solertiam 
ejus, H quo etim ilia dimensa atque descripid. Et ei Cyrtin re- 
epOndisU): Atqei ego istu gum dimetmu, met in bit ordmes, mta de- 
seriptio, multa etiam istasum arborum wiei mmu sunt seta. Turn 
Lysandrtpn, mtucntem ejugpurpuram et nitorem corporis, ornatum- 
que Ptrsicum multo mire, multisque gemmis, dixisse: Recti verd te. 
Gybe, beaMh'Jbrunt, quoniam virtuti tux forttma comvncta at. 
Cie. da Sauec. a. 90. , • 
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“ with these purple robes atid splendid vestments, Arts*. 

“ those strings of jewels and bracelets of gold, those !d hetow v 
“ buskins so richly embroidered, that you could play 
° the gardener, and employ your royal hands itt 
“ plahting. treps!” “ Does that surprise yon ?* 
said Cyrus; “ I sWdkr by the god * Mithras, that 
“ when my health admits, I never sit down to table 
“ without having made myself sweat with some fa- 
“ tigue or other, either in milkary exercise, rural la- 
“ bour, or some other toilsome employment, to tyhidh 
“ I apply with pleasure, and without sparing iriy- 
“ self.” Lysander was amazed at this discourse, 
and pressing him by the hand; j' Gyrus,” said he, 

“ you are truly happy, and deserve your high fot- 
“ tune; because in you it is united with virtue.” 

.Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the 
mystery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into 
the province of Pharnabasus, with design to proceed 
to the court of Persia, and to apprise Artaxerxes of 
the scheme laid against him. Had he arrived there, 
a discovery of such importance would have infalli¬ 
bly procured him the favour of that prince, and the 
assistance he wanted for the re-establishment of his 
country. But the Lacedemonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, appre¬ 
hended the intrigues of so superior a genius as his, 
and represented to their masters, that they were in¬ 
evitably ruined if they did not find, means to rid 
themselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedemonians 
thereupon wrote to Pharnabasus, and with an ab¬ 
ject meanness not to be excused, and which shewed 
how much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient 
manners, pressed him with great earnestness, to 
deliver them at any rate from so formidable an ene- 
my. The satrap complied with their wish. Alci¬ 
biades was then in a small town.of Phrygia, where 

* The Persians adored the sun uigder that name, who was 
their principal god. 

t Atxaioif, cu Kogg, su’Jai/wveTf ayaSi; yag dSy tat amoves. 

Recti verd te, Cyre, bcatum fount, quotum virtuti tm fortum 
ionjtmcta at. 
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Art**, he lived wkh his concubine* Timandra. Those 
Mneaoa. were sentito kill him, not daring to enter his 
house, contented themselves with surrounding and 
setting it on fire. Alcifiiades, having quitted it 
through the flames sword in hand, the barbarians 
were afraid to stay to come to blows* with him, but 
flying and retreating as fie advanced, they poured 
their darts and arrows tipon him, and he fell dead 
upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, and 
having adorned and covered it with the finest robes 
she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for it 
as her present condition would admit. 

Such was the dbd of Alcibiades, whose great vir¬ 
tues were stifled and suppressed by still greater 
vices, f It is not easy to say, whether his good or 
bad qualities were most pernicious to his country; 
for with the one he deceived, and with the other he 
oppressed it. In him distinguished valour was 
united with nobility of blood. His person was 
beautiful and finely made; he was eloquent, ot great 
abilityin business, insinuating, and formed for charm¬ 
ing all mankind. He loved glory; but without pre¬ 
judice to his inclination for pleasure; nor was he so 
fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory for it. He 
knew how to give into, or abstract himself from it, 
according to the situation of his affairs. Never was 
there ductility of genius equal to his. He metamor¬ 
phosed himself with incredible facility, like a Proteus, 
into the most contrary forrqs, and supported them 
all with as much ease and grace, as if each had 
been natural to him. * 

This convertibility of character, according as cir¬ 
cumstances, the customs of countries, and his own in¬ 
terests required, discovers a heart void of principles, 
withouteither trut£ or justice. Hedid notCbnfine him¬ 
self either to religion, virtue,laws, duties, or his coun- 

_ * It was said that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Co¬ 
rinthian, was. the daughter of this Timandra. 

f Ctfftu netcio utrum bona an vitia patria pemiciotiora file- 
tint: ititi enirn civet tuotdecepit, hit qffltxit. Val. Max. 1. iii. c. !• 
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try. His sole rule of action was his private ambition, M Arta *’ 
to which he referred every thing. His aim was to 06,1,0 
please, to dazzle, and be belov&d ; but at the same 
t j r ytft to subject those he sdothed. He favou red them 
only as they served his purposes; and made his cor¬ 
respondence and society a means for engrossing 
every thing to himself. 

- His life was a perpetual 1 mixture of good and evil. 

His sallies into virtue w ere ill sustained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the 
honour ot the instructions of that great philosopher, 
who took no small pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His actions were gloriops, hut w ithout 
rule or principle. His character was elevated and 

f rand; but without connection and consistency, 
le was successively the support and terror of the 
Lacedaemonians and Persians. He « as either the 
misfortune or refuge of his own country, according 
as he declared for or against it In fine, he was the 
author of a destructive-war through the whoie of 
Greece, from the sole motive ot commanding, by in¬ 
ducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse; much less 
from the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards 
Africa, than with the design of keeping Athens in de¬ 
pendence upon himself; convinced, that having to 
deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, jea¬ 
lous people, averse to those that governed, it was 
necessary to engage them continually in some great 
affair,in order to make his services always necessary 
to them, and that they* might not be at leisure to 
examine, censure, alid condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons 
of his character, and of which they cannot reason¬ 
ably complain. He never loved any one, himself 
being his sole motive; nor ever^ound a friend. He 
made it his merit and glory to cajole all men, and 
consequently nobody confided in, or adhered to, 
him. His sole view was to live with splendor, and 
to domineer universally; and h’e perished miserably, 
abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at his 
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Arts*, death to the , feeble services and impotent tfeal of 
Sfnemon. one only woman for the last honours rendered to 
his remains. c 

About this time died Defnocritus the philosopher. 

Sect. II. The Thirty exercise the most horrid 
cruelties at Athens. They put Theramenes, me 
of' their colleagues, to death. Socrates takes 
his defence upon himself. Thrasybulus attacks 
the tyrants, makes himself master of Athens, and 
restores its liberty. 

* The eouncil of Thirty, established at Athens by 
Lysander, committed the most execrable cruelties. 
Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and of preventing seditions, they had 
caused guards to be assigned them, and armed three 
thousand of the citizens for that service, and at the 
same time disarmed all the rest. The whole city 
was in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever 
opposed their injustice and violence, became the 
victims of them. Riches were a crime, that never 
failed of drawing a sentence upon their owners, al¬ 
ways followed with death, and the confiscation of 
estates; which the thirty tyrants divided amongst 
themselves. They put more people to death, says 
Xenophon, in eight months of peace, than the ene¬ 
mies had done in a war of thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes, who at first lived in 
great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. The latter had some honour, and loved his 
country. When he saw with what an excess of vio¬ 
lence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared 
openly against them, and thereby drew their resent¬ 
ment upon him. ^ritias became his most mortal 
enemy, and acted as informer against him before the 
senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the state, and of designing'to subvert the present 

* d Xehopb. Hist. 1. ii. p. 402—479. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 235— 
*38. Jfuttia. h v. c. 8, 10 . 
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government. As be perceived, that the defence of Artax. 
Theramenes was heard with silence and approbation, Mnemdn - 
he was afraid, that if the affair w*as left to the decision 
of the senate, they would*acquit him. Having there- 
fore caused a fyand of young men, whom he bad armed 
with poniards, to advance to the bar, he said that he 
thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate to pre¬ 
vent justice from being abused, and that he should 
act conformably upon this occasion. “ But,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ as the law does not permit, that any 
“of‘the three thousand should be put to‘death 
“ without the consent of the senate, I exclude The- 
“ ramenes from that number, an‘d condemn him to 
“ die in virtue of my own and my colleagues’ au- 
“ thority.” Theramenes at these words, leaping 
upon the altar; “I demand,” said he, “Athenians, 

“ that 1 may be tried according to the laws; which 
“ cannot be refused me without manifest injustice. 

“ Not that I imagine, that the goodness of my 
“ cause will avail me any thing, or the sanction of 
“ altars protect me, but I would shew at least, that 
“ my enemies respect neither the gods nor men. 

“ What most astonishes me is, that persons of your 
“ wisdom do not see, that your own names may as 
“ easily be struck out of the list of the citizens, as 
“ that of Theramenes.” Critias upon this ordered 
the officers of justice to pull him down from the al¬ 
tar. An universal silence and terror erisued upon 
the sight of the armed soldiers, that surrounded the 
senate. Of all the senators, Socrates alone, whose 
disciple Theramenes had been, took upon him his 
defence, and opposed the officers of justice. But 
his weak endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, 
who was led to the place of execution, notwith¬ 
standing all he could do, through crowds of the ci¬ 
tizens, who saw with tears, iq the /ate of a man 
equally considerable for his love of liberty and the 
great services he had done*his country, what they 
had to fear for themselves. When they preserited 
him the hemlock, that is, the poison, (which was 
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Arux. the manner of putting the citizens at Athens to 
Mnemon. death), he took it with an intrepid air, and after 
having drunk it, he* poured the bottom upon the 
table, after the usual mariner observed in feasts or 
public rejoicings, saying, This for the noble Critias. 
Xenophon relates this circumstance, inconsiderable 
in itself, to shew, says he, the tranquillity of The* 
ramenes in his last moments. 

The tyrants delivered from acolleague, whose pre¬ 
sence alone was a continued reproach to them, no 
longef observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders. 
* Every body trembled forthemselvesor theirfriends. 
The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there 
any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they 
then as many f Harmodiuses as they had tyrants? 
Terror had taken entire possession of their minds, 
whilst the whole city deplored in secret their loss of 
liberty, without having one amongst them generous 
enough toattempt the breaking its chains. TheAthe* 
nian people seemed to have lost that valour, which 
till then had made them awful and terrible to their 
neighbours and enemies. They seemed to have lost 
the very use of speech; not daring to vent the least 
complaint, lest it should be made a capital crime 
in them. Socrates alone continued intrepid. He 
consoled the afflicted senate, animated the despond¬ 
ing citizens, and set all men an admirable example 
of courage and resolution; preserving his liberty, 
and sustaining his port in the midst of thirty 
tyrants, who made all else trem’ble, but could never 
shake the constancy of Socrates with their-menaces. 

* Poteratne civitas ilia conquiescere, in quA tot tyranni crant, 
qvot satellites essentf Nt spes quidem ulla recipienda tibertatis 
anivut polecat offerri, neculli remedio loot* opporebat contra tan- 
tom vim malorum. Unde enim miterec civitati tot Harmodios t 
Socrates tamen in medio trot, el lugentes patres consolabatur, et 
desperantet de rtpubUod exhorpibatur—et imitari volentibus mag¬ 
num circvmferebat exemplar, aim inter tringinto dominos lioer 
incederet. Sejjec. de tranquil, anira. c. iii. 

f Harmodius formed a conspiracy for the deliverance of 
Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratidas. 
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' Critias, who had been his pupil, was the first to Artax 
declare most openly against him, taking offence at MD * nMm ' 
the free and bold discourses which be held against 
the government of the Thirty. He went so far as 
to prohibit his instructing the youth; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared 
the violent effects of it, paid no regard to so unjust 
an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens,' 
and who still retained a love of liberty, quitted ajjlace 
reduced to so harsh and shameful a slavery, and 
sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they 
might live in safety. At the head 6 f these was Thra* 
sybolus, a person of extraordinary merit, who be¬ 
held with the most lively affliction the miseries of 
his country. The Lacedsemonians had the inhuma¬ 
nity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives 
of this last resource. They published an edict to, 
prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them re¬ 
fuge, decreed that they should be delivered up to the 
thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine 
of five talents. Only two cities rejected with dis¬ 
dain so unjust an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; 
the latter of which made a decree to punish all per¬ 
sons whatsoever, that should see an Athenian at¬ 
tacked by bis enemies without doing his utmost to 
assist him. Lysias, an orator of Syracuse, who had 
been banished by the .Thirty, * raised five hundred 
soldiers at his own ex pence, and sent them to the' 
aid of the common country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken 
Phyla, a small fort in Attica, he inarched to the 
Piraeus, of which he made himself master. The 
Thirty flew thither with their tjoops, and a, warm 
battle ensued. But as the sqldiers on one side 
fought with valour and vigour ior their, liberty, and 

• Xraoph. memorab. 1. i. p. 716,717. 

* Quingento* militu, ttipendio suo irutructo s, in auxilium pa- 
trie communis doqumtite mint. Juntin. 1 . t. c. 9 . 
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Art ax. on the other with indolence and indifference for the 
Mnemon. power of others, the success was not doubtful, but 
followed the better cause. The tyrants were over¬ 
thrown. Critias was billed upon the spot. And 
as the rest of the army were talcing to flight, Thra- 
sybulus cried out; “ Wherefore do you fly from 
M me as from a victor, rather than assist me as the 
“ avenger of your liberty? We are not enemies, 
“ but fellow-citizens;. nor have we declared war 
“ against the city, but against the thirty tyrants.’* 
He bade them remember, that they had the same 
origin, country, laws, and religion; he exhorted 
them to compassionate their exiled brethren, to re¬ 
store their country to them, and resume their liberty 
themselves. This discourse made a due impression. 
The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled 
the Thirty, and substituted ten persons to govern 
in their room, whose conduct proved no better than 
that of the former. 

' It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so uni¬ 
versal, so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy 
against the public good, should always actuate thie 
several bodies of persons established in the admini¬ 
stration of this government. This we have seen in 
the Four Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again 
in the Thirty; and now in the Ten. And what aug¬ 
ments our wonder is, that this passion for tyranny 
should so-immediately possess republicans, born in 
the bosom of liberty, accustomed to an equality of 
condition on which it is founded, and nurtured 
from their earliest infancy in an abhorrence of all 
subjection and dependency. f There must be, on the 
one side, in power and authority some violent im¬ 
pulse, to actuate in this manner so many persons, 
of whom many, nc\ doubt, were not without senti¬ 
ments of virtue and honour; and to banish so sud¬ 
denly the principles and manners natural to them; 
and on the other an excessive propensity in the 
mind of man to subject his equals, and to rule over 
f Ft dominations comadau. Tacit. 
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them imperiously, to carry him on to the last ex- Art**, 
tremep of oppression and cruelty, and to make him Ma«a«i. 
forget at poce all the laws of nature and religioa. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and 
hopes, sent deputies to Lacedaemon to demand aid. 

It was not Ly&nder’s fault, who was sent to them 
with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. 

But king Pausanias, who likewise marched against 
Athens, moved with compassion for the deplorable 
condition, to which a city, once so flourishing, was 
reduced, had the generosity to favour the Atheflians 
in secret, and at length obtained a peace for them. 

It was sealed with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinstate themselves in the 
government, and being present at a parley for that 
purpose, were all put to the sword, and left Athens 
in the full possession of its liberty. All the exiles 
were recalled. Thrasybulus at that time proposed 
the celebrated amnesty, by which the citizens en¬ 
gaged upon oath that all past transactions should 
be buried in oblivion. The government was re¬ 
established upon its ancient foundation, the laws 
restored to their pristine vigour, and magistrates 
elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forheal- observing in this place the wis¬ 
dom and moderation of Thrasybulus, so salutary 
and essential after so long a continuance of domes¬ 
tic troubles. This^is one of the finest events in 
ancient history, worthy, of the Athenian lenity and 
benevolence, and has served as a model to succes¬ 
sive ages in good* governments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that which the Athenians had just thrown off. 

Every house was in mourning j every family be¬ 
wailed the loss of some relation. It had been a se¬ 
ries of public robbery and rapinef in which licence 
and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. 

Private individuals seemed tcf have a right to de¬ 
mand the blood of all accomplices in such notorious 
malversations, and even the interest of the state 
appeared to authorize such a claim, that by exena- 
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Artax. , plary severities such enormous crimes might be pre- 
Mnemoo. vented for the future. But Thrasybulus rising 
above those sentiments, from the. superiority of his 
more extensive genius, arid the views of a more dis¬ 
cerning and profound policy, foresaw, that by ac¬ 
quiescing in the punishment of the* guilty, eternal 
.seeds of discord and enmity would remain, to weak¬ 
en, by domestic divisions, the strength of the repub¬ 
lic, which it was necessary to unite against the com¬ 
mon enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of 
a grfeat number of citizens, who might render it 
important services with the very view of making 
amends for past misbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has 
always seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most 
certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity. * Cicero, when Rome was divided 
into two factions upon the occasion ofCsesar’s death, 
who had been killed by the conspirators, calling to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the 
example of the Athenians, to bury aH that had pass-, 
ed in eternal oblivion. * Cardinal Mazarin observed 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane conduct in France had pre¬ 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from 
havitag any fatal consequences, and that the king had 
not lost afoot of land by them to that day; whereas, 
the inflexible severity of the Spaniards was the occa¬ 
sion, that the subject soft hatmonarchy,whenever they 
threw off the mask, never returned to their obedience 
but by the force of arms; whith sufficiently appears, 
says be, in the example of the Hollanders, who are in 

* Let. XV. of Card. Maz. 

* In adem Telluris convoeati nanus; in quo templo, quantum 
in me fiat, jeci fundaqientum pacts; Alhen 'tcnsiumquc renovaui 
fetus exemplum, Greecum ctiam + vetbum usurpavi, quod turn in 
Stdmdi* discordiu usurpaverat civitas ilia; atqueomnan memoriam 
discordiarum oblivions sempiternd ddendam census. Philip, i. n.l. 

f Some believe that word was dp.yyjorta,; bat as it is net 
found in the historians who have treated this fact, it is more 
likely, that it wasjtwj //.njmxswojBW, which has the same sense, 
and is used by them ail. 
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the peaceable possession of many provinces, that kdf Artax.* - 
an age ago were the patrimony of the king of Spain. Mutemon, 

h Diodorus Siculus takes occa%ion from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens, whose immoderate ambitionin- 
duced them to treat their country with the most ex¬ 
cessive crueltieS, to observe how unfortunate it is 
for * persons in power to \Cant a sense of honour, 
and to disregard either the “present opinion; or the 
judgment which posterity will form of their conduct: 
for from the contempt of reputation the transition 
is too common to that of virtue itself. They fnay 
perhaps, by the dread of theirpower, suppress for 
some time the public voice, and impose a forced-, 
silence upon censure; but the more constraint they 
lay upon it during their lives, the more liberal will 
it be after their deaths of complaints and reproaches, 
and the more infamy and imputation will be affixed 
to their memories. The power of the Thirty, says 
he, was of a very short duration, but their infamy 
will be immortal; their memory will be held in 
abhorrence throughout all ages,' whilst their names 
will be recorded in history only to render them 
odious, and to make their crimes detestable. He 
applies the same reflection to the Lacedasmonians; 
who, after having made themselves masters of Greece 
by a wise and moderate conduct, fell fromthatglory,, 
through the severity, haughtiness, and injustice, with 
which they treated tjieir allies. There is doubtless 
no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in 
regard to Athens enslaved and . humbled, has not 
prejudiced againdt them; nor do we recognize in 
such behaviour the greatness of mind and noble ge¬ 
nerosity of ancient Sparta; so much power have the 
lust of dominion and prosperity over even Virtuous, 

. k Died. 1. xiv. p. 234. 

* Cuelera principibwt statim adessc: unuvi msatiutnliterparqtir 
dwn, prosperam tui memcn iam; nam tontempldfamd, contemns 
mrtutei—Quo magissocordiam eor'um innderelibet, (juipreetetui po~ 
tentia credunt extmgui posse etiam sequent is apt memoriam—suum 
cuique decusposterilas repeniit. Tacit, Ahnal. 1. iv. c. 30 & 35. 

VOL. III. 
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n*ea. Piodprus concludes his, reflection ndth % 
WWW* mn^hn very true, though very little known: “ The 
" greatness and majesty of princes,” says he. (and 
thnseffie may be said of all persons in high authority), 
“ can be supported only by humanity and justice 
“ with regafd to their subjects; as, on the contrary, 
“ they are ruined and destroyed by a cruel and op- 
*f : pressive government, ■ which never faila to draw 
“ upon them the hatred of their people.” 

III. Lystwder abuses his power m an ex¬ 
traordinary manner. He is recalled to Sparta 
upon the complaint of Phornabasus. 

h As Lysander had had the greatest share in the 
celebrated exploits, which had raised the glory of the 
Lacedemonians to so high a pitch; so had he 
acquired a degree of power and authority, of which 
there bad been no example before in Sparta; but 
he suffered himself to be carried away by a pre¬ 
sumption and vanity still greater than his -power. 
He permitted the Grecian'cities to dedicate altars 
to him as to a god, and to offer sacrifices, and sing 
hymns and odes in honour of him. The Samians 
ordained by a public decree, that the feasts cele¬ 
brated in hbnour of Juno, and which bore the name 
of that goddess, should be called the feasts of Ly¬ 
sander. He had always a crowd of poets about him, 
(who are often a tribe of venal -flatterers) that vied 
with eaqh other in singing his.great exploits, forwhich 
they were magnificently paid, praise is undoubt¬ 
edly due to noble deeds; but it 1 diminishes tbeir 
lustre when either extravagant or purchased. 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped 
there, would have hurt only himself, by exposing 
him to envy and<contempt; but a natural conse¬ 
quence of it was,, that through his arrogance and 
pride, in QQnjunctioq with the incessant flatteries of 
thus* around him, he carried the spirit of command 

* ihti inJ^a. p, 44*. * 
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authority to an in supportaWeaeess, and ob- Art^*. 
served no longer any measures cither in rewarding 
or punishing. The absolute government of cities 
with tyrannic power were the frwita ofh is friendship, 
or of the ties of hospitality with him; and-only the 
death of those he hated, could put an end to his re¬ 
sentment and displeasure, without its being possible 
to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused tobja 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety 
have been engraved upon Lysander’s: that no man 
had ever surpassed him in doing good to his friends* 
or evil to his enemies* 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever^ 
they promoted his designs; nor was* he less cruel 
than revengeful; of which what he did at Miletus 
wa&asufficientprooi Apprehending that the leaders 
of the popular party would escape him, he swore aot 
to do them any hurt. Those unfortunate persons 
gave credit to bis oath, and no sooner appeared in 
public, than they were put to the sword with his 
consent by the nobility, who killed them all, though 
no less than eight hundred. The number of those 
on the side of the people, whom he caused to be 
massacred in the other cities, is iucrcdible; for be 
did not only destroy to satiate his own individual 
resentments, but to serve in all places the enmity, 
malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he sup? 
ported in gratifying their passions by the .death of 
their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which 
the people did nfct suffer under the government of 
Lysander; whilst the Lacedemonians, who were suf¬ 
ficiently informed of his conduct, gave themselves no 
trouble to correct it It is too common for those 
in power to be little affected with the vexatiarts end 
oppressions laid upon persons oflow condition and 
. credit, and to turn a deaf ear to tlfeirjust complaints, 
though authority is prineipaltycoapiitsd to them foe 
' the, deferice of the weak and poor, who bate no other 
protectors. But if such, remonstrances are made by 

SfS 
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from vthOMstfxvtittf 
t*c^8 or fear, the same authority 
-.>• drowsy, becomes immediately 

aCtweaad flfficKMis,' a certain proof that it is not the 
}ove<tfjd^ce that actuates it: this appears here 
ra^ Ste ■©•fepttet- of the L ac edaemonian magistrates. 

of Lysander’a repeated enor- 
under 

Outbid of the wrongs he had'received from that 
- the Epheri4«»U*d him. Lysander.was 
at , . ,n thoiJeUespatt.^ ;lbe letter of the 

Option arew himtato^rmacomternation. Ashe 
gnocipuly feai l tbe complaiots and accusations of 
^ amabasusj he made all die haste he could to come 
toaq explanation with him, from the hope of soften¬ 
ing him, and maiing his peace. He went for that 
pwgwe to him, and.desired,.that he.would write 
another kaer to theLphori, intimating that be was 
flatisnea wnivhis conduct. But Lysander, says Plu- 
tot*, 4naudi an application to Pi Kmabasus^foroot 
toe*proverb, Ac/ar Ihitftocatch a thi& Theia- 
pup promised all he desired, and accordingly wrote 

ti^ aader,a P haeDCe M hl had re- 
prepared another to a quite dtf- 
^at^fect^Khenhe was to seal it, as both letters 
jrere «a toe same size and form, he dexterously put 
that he had written in secret into tbe place of the 
other, without being observed, which be sealed, and 
gave mm. 

B »« 78 !!l d ^ d l^ ed T ell8a ^ fied ' illdbeiQ garrived 

I^m{S^ aig S!! d i: attbe J f S laee wb *** the *euate was 
gspqbJed, and delivered Pbarnabasos’s letter to the 

out he was strangely surtvi»prj when he 


jjj and disorder.* Some days after be returned to 
wgo. io the temple or Ammon to acquit himself of 

rfa2r«^ri^°dl rbi *' 0retm °g ain * &*«*, a*thepeopla 
wcmapaiMd tor the grows* theatraud liara ia tha wmM, 
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the.sterifices he had vo«ed^jifewfr^ 
battles. That pilgrimage wax no more than a pre- Mne ®^ 
tence to conceal the pain it gdve him to live, as a 
private person in Sparta? and to submit to the joke 
of obeying; be, who till then had always governed. 
Accustomed fong to. commanding armies,andfp the 


cised by him in Asia, hecbuld not endure that mor¬ 
tifying equality which pu|h|m on a level with the 
multitude, nor reduce himself to toesuaplicityafn 
private life. Having obtained permission, not with- 
out great difficulties, he embarked. 

As soon as he was gone* the kings, reflecting that 
1 he-held all the cities in dependenceupon himself, by 
the means of the governors and magistrates who had 
been established by him, and who were also indebted 
to him for their unlimited authority, and that be was 
thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, 
applied themselves vigorously to restore the govern¬ 
ment of the people, and to .depose all bis creatures 
i and friends from any share ip it. This alteration oc- 
[caaioned .great tumults at first. About the same 
time, Lysander, being apprised, of the design of 
Thrasybulus to re-establish the liberty of his coun¬ 
try, returned with the utmost diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage.the.I^cedUmionians to sup? 
port, the party of the nobility at Athens. We hive 
beforeobserved, t^tPeosanias, from aroere noblp 
. to Athene ' 

Shd by tbetmeans, says Wptefch* slipped^ winp 
ambittoh* c .... • •? 

u ' ■ ■'TV 


inx,.ju. s 

jmi mmurmvfth&Gi‘ee& 
ft to dethrone tits brother Air*- 
taxerxiW Be it kilUS tn batik, F&mom re¬ 
treat of the ten thousand. , 
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side a young prince, in other respects abounding 
• with excel lent <3 ualftifs, but abandoned to bis violent 
ambition, carrying war from a distance against his 
brother and sovereign, and going to attack him al¬ 
most in bis own palace, with th« view of depriving 
him bt Once of his crown and life; we see him, I 
say, fall dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, 
and terminate by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise 
equally glaring aud criminal. On the other hand, 
the Greeks who follow him,* destitute of all suc¬ 
cour, after the los^ of their chiefs, without allies, 
provisions, money, cavalry,' or archers, reduced to 
less than ten thousand men, with no resource but in 
their own persons and valour, supported solely by 
the ardent desire of preserving their liberty, and of 
returning to their native countries; these'Greeks, 
with bold and intrepid resolution, make their retreat 
before a victorious army of a million of men, traverse 
five or six hundred leagues, notwithstanding'vast 
rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrive at last in 
their own country through a thousand fierce and 
barbarous nations, victorious over all obstacles in 
their way, and over alt the dangers which either con¬ 
cealed fraud or open force reduce them to undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and 
most experienced military men, is the boldest and 
best conducted exploit to be found in ancient history, 
and is deemed a perfect model istits kind. Happily 
for us it is described with the utmost minuteness by 
tm historian, who was not only eye-witness of the 
facts he relates, but the first mover, the soul of this 
great enterprise. I shall only abridge his history, and 
abstract its most material-circumstances; but I can¬ 
not omit advising young persons who make arms 
their profession, (p consult the original, of which 
there is a good translation extant f mough far short 
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bf the admirable beauties tff tbte text. It fa tety Ard&. 
difficult to meet with a marts able toaster than Xe- TVfsieftkib. 
nophota fa the art of tear, to whom may be wefl 
applied here what Honker says bf Ptrtentoc the go¬ 
vernor of Achilles, “ That he "was equally capable of 
forming his pupil for eloquence or Arbis. 

M viuiy ft fafife' iftiieu* *(rptr^gei ft ogyuiy. 

% 

Sect. 1. Cyrus raises troops secretly against his 
brother Artaxerxes . Thirteen thousand Greeks 
join him. He sets outfrom Sardis, and arrives 
at Babylonia after a march of more than Six 
months. • 

• • 

'We have already said, that young Cyrus, son of A. M. 
DariusNothus and Parysatis, saw with painhiselder a 3 ®jV 
brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the " 40 ^ 
very time the latter was taking possession of it, he 
had attempted to deprive him of his crown and life 
together. Artaxerxes was not insensible of what be 
had to fear from a brother of his enterprising and 
ambitious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him 
to the prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who 
doted upon this youngest son. He sent him there¬ 
fore into Asia to his government; confiding to him, 
contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute au¬ 
thority over the provinces left him by the will of 
the king his father. 

As soon as ha* arrived there, his thoughts were A.M. 
solely intent upon revenging the affront he supposed A ^°j‘ c 
be had recei vedirom his brother, and to dethrone him. 

He received all that came from the court with great 
favour and affability, to induce them insensibly to 
quit the.king’s party and adhere to him. He gained 
the hearts of the barbarians under his govern¬ 
ment; familiarising himself wgh them, and ming¬ 
ling with the common soldiery,, though without for¬ 
getting the dignity of the genial j and these he formed 

* Itirt I. rer. 443. * Diod. l. xlv. p.24S—249, fc 125#. 

Joatin.Lv. c. 11. Xirtoph.4eCyriBspta. l.i. p.243—248. 
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Artax. by various exercises for service in war. He applied 
Maemon. particularly to raise secretly in several places, and 
upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, 
upph whom be relied much more than upon those 
of the barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court 
after having been banished from Sparta, and was of 
great service to him, being,an able, experienced, and 
A. M. valiant captain. At the §ame time several cities in 
3602 * the provinces under the governmentof Tissaphernes 
402 C reyoltedfromtheir obedience, and placed themselves 
under t the jurisdiction of Cyrus. This incident, 
which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret 
intrigues of that prince, gave birth to a war be¬ 
tween them. Gyrus, under the pretence of arming 
against Tissaphernes, assembled troops with less re¬ 
serve; and to amuse the court the more speciously, 
sent grievous complaints to-the king against that 
governor, demanding his protection and aid in the 
roost submissive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived 
by these appearances, and believed that all Cyrus’s 
preparations were directed against Tissaphernes 
alone, and continued quiet, from the assurance 
of having nothing to apprehend for himself. 

•Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the 
imprudent security and indolence of his brother, 
which some people conceived the effect of his good¬ 
ness and humanity. And indeed in the beginning 
of his reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the 
first Artakerxes, whose name he*bore. For he de¬ 
meaned himself with great mildness and affability 
to such as approached him; he honoured and re¬ 
warded magnificently all those whose services had 
merited favour; when he passed sentence of punish¬ 
ment, it was without either outrage or insult; and 
when be made presents, it was with a gracious air, 
and such engaging manners, as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleased than when he.had an opportunity of doing 
good to his subjects. To all these excellent quali- 
• Plut. in Artax. p. iqjji... 
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tics he ought to have added ohe no less royal, and Art». 
which would have put him upon his guard against * InenM *- 
the enterprises of a brother, whose character he 
ought to have known; I/neap, a wise foresight, that 
penetrates the future, ana renders a prince attentive 
to prevent or. frustrate whatever may disturb the 
tranquillity of the state. . 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were per¬ 
petually dispersing reports and opinions amongst 
the people, to prepare their minds for the intended 
change and revolt. They saM that the state re¬ 
quired a king of Cyrus’s character; a king, mag¬ 
nificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his 
favours upon those that served hifn; and thaf it 
was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to 
have a prince upon the throne fired with ambition 
and valour, for the support and augmentation of 
its glory. 

The young prince lost no time on his side, and a. m. 
hastened the execution-of his great design. He was 3603. 
then only twenty-three years old at most. After the Ant - J - c * 
importantservices he had done the Lacedemonians, 401 * 
without which they had never obtained the victories 
that had made them masters of Greece, lie thought 
he might safely open himself to them. He there¬ 
fore imparted to.them the present situation of his 
affairs, and the end he had in view; convinced that 
such a confidence could not but incline them the 
more in his favour: 

In the letter he wrGtc them, he spoke of himself 
in very magnificent tqrms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother; that 
he was better versed in philosophy and the •know¬ 
ledge of the Magi, and that he could drink morh 
wine without being disordered in his senses; a very 
meritorious quality amongst the barbarians, but not 
sp proper to recommend him to the good opinion of 
those to whom he was writing.. The Lacedaemonians 

' * By the knowledge of the Magi, amongst the Persians, 
was meant the science of religion am government,, 
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Art**, hoot Ordersto forirflfet to joi n that of fob prince im* 
Mnemoo. mediately, and to obey the commands of Tamos his 
admiral in all things, but without the least mentioO 
of Artaxerxes, of sweating in any manner privy tb 
his design. They thought that precaution *neces>- 
aary for their justification with Artaxerxes, in cash 
affairs should happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, consisted of thirteen thousand G reeks, 
which were the flower’and chief force of h» army, 
and of a hundred Jhousand regular troops of the 
barbarous nations. Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, 
commanded all the Peloponnesian troops, except 
fob Achaeans, who bad Socrates of Achaia for their 
leader. The Boeotians were under Proxenus the 
Theban, and the Thessalians under Menon. *Tht 
barbarians had Persian generals, of whom the chief 
was Ariaeus. The fleet consisted of thirty-five ships 
under Pythagoras the Lacedaemonian, and twenty- 
five commanded by Tamos the ./Egyptian, admiral 
of the whole fleet. It followed the land army, 
coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus had opened his design to Clearchus alone of 
all foe Greeks, foreseeing aright that the length and 
boldnessof tbee'nterprise could notfaiiof discourag¬ 
ing and dismaying the officers, as well as soldiers. 
He made it his sole application to gain their affec¬ 
tions during foe march, by treating them with kind¬ 
ness and humanity, conversing ffeely with them, and 
giving effectual orders that they should want for no¬ 
thing. Proxenus, between w,hose family and Xeno¬ 
phon’s an ancient friendship subsisted, presented 
that young Athenian to Cyrus,' who received him 
♦ery favourably,and gave him an employment in his 
army amongst the G reeks. He set out from*Sardis 
at length, and masched towards foe upper provinces 

* Xenoph. Cy ri Exped. 1. i. p. 252. * Xeaoph. 1. iii. p. 294. 

* Shucerentei apud Cyrum gratiam; et apud Artaxerxem, si 
ciciaset, Venice patrodnia, edm nihil adoStAs tUM etptrti decrc- 
vitseni. Justin. 1. v. c. 11. 
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of Asia. The troops knew nether the occasion of Amt 
the war, nor into what countries they were going. 

Cyrus had only caused it to bfe given out, that he 
was carrying his arms against the PiBidianB, who 
had infested his province by their incursions. 

. * Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these pre* 
parationswere too great fdr so insignificant an enter¬ 
prise as against Pisidia, had set out post from Mi¬ 
letus to give the king an account of them. This news 
occasioned great trouble at court. Parysatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes and Cyras, was looked upon 
as the principal cause of this war; and all persons 
in her service and interest were su*p$cted of holcjjng 
intelligence with Cyrus. Statira especially, the reign¬ 
ing queen, reproached her incessantly in the most 
violent terms. “ Where is now,” said she to her, 

“ that faith you have so often engaged for your 
'* son’s behaviour? Where those ardent prayers you 
*' employed to preserve from death that conspirator 
“ against his king and brother? It is your unhappy 
“ fondness that has kindled this war, and plunged 
“ us into an abyss of misfortunes.” The antipathy 
and hatred of the two queens for each other were 
already very great, and were still more inflamed by 
such warm reproaches. We shall see what the con¬ 
sequences were. Artaxerxes assembled a numerous 
army to receive his brother. 

f Cyrus advanced continually by long, marches. 

What troubled him most on the way was the pass of 
Cilicia, whichwas a narrow defile between very high 
and steep mountains,* that would admit no more than 
bne carriage to pass at a time. Syennesis, king of 
the country, was preparing to dispute this pass with 
hiitt,. and would infallibly have succeeded, but for , 
the diversion made by Tamos with his fleet, in 
conjunction with that of the Lacedaemonians. To 
defend the coasts against the "insults of the fleet, 
Syennesis abandoned that i&portant post, which a 

* Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. 1 Xetteph. I. i. p. 046—461. 
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Artax. small body of troops^might bave made good against 
the greatest army. 6 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Creeks refused 
to.advance any farther, rightly suspecting that they 
were marching against the king, tjnd loudly exclaim¬ 
ing that they had not entered into the service upon 
that condition. Clearchus, who commanded them, 
had occasion for all his address and ability to stifle 
this commotion in its birth. At first he made use 
of authority and force,‘but with very ill success, and 
desisted therefore from an open opposition to their 
sentiments: he even affected to enter into their 
viqws, and tosiipport them with his approbation and 
influence. He declared publicly, that he would not 
separate himself from them, and advised them to 
depute persons to the prince, to know from bis own 
mouth against whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily if they approved his 
measures; if not, that they might demand his per¬ 
mission to withdraw. By this artful evasion he ap¬ 
peased the tumult, and made them easy, and they 
chose him and some other officers for their deputies. 
Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of every thing, 
made answer, that he was going to attack * Abro- 
cotnas his enemy, who was encamped at tw elve days’ 
march from thence upon the Euphrates. When this 
answer was repeated to them, though they plainly saw 
against whom they were going, they resolved to pro¬ 
ceed, and only demanded an augmentation of their 
pay, Cyrus, instead of onetdaricka moptfi tq<?&ch 

soldier, promised 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that twoof 
the principal officers, upon account of a private quar¬ 
rel with Clearchus, had deserted with part of then- 
equipage on board a merchant ship. Many were of 
opinion, that it was proper to send some galleys after 

* It is not said where he^ommanded. It appears to be upon 
the* Euphrates. He marched with three hundred thousand men 
to join the king’s army, but did not arrive till after the battle, 
t Thtt deriek was worth.ten livrea. , , 
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them; which might be done with great ease; and Artax. 
that when they were brought Ijack, they should he Mlrtmon- 
made an example, by suffering death in sight of the 
whole army. Cyrus, cdhvincfed that favour * was 
the most certain means to attain affection, and that 
punishments, like violent remedies, ought never to 
be used- but in extreme necessity, declared publicly 
that he would not suffer it fo be said, that be had de¬ 
tained any one in his service by force, and added, 
that he would send them their wives and children, 
whom they had left as hostages*in his hands.* 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and gene¬ 
rosity had a surprising effect; ancf made even those 
his firm adherents, who were before inclined to retire. 

This is an excellent lesson for all who govern. There 
is in the mind of man a fund of natural generosity, 
which it is necessary to know and to put in play. 

Threats exasperate them, and chastisement makes 
them revolt, wbencndeavours are used to force them 
to do their duty against their will, f They desire a 
certain degree of confidence in their honour, and 
that the glory of discharging their duty through 
choice be left in their power: to shew that you 
believe men faithful, is often the best means to 
make them so. 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching 
against Artaxerxes. Upon which some murmuring 
was heard at first, ,but it soon gave place to the ex¬ 
pressions of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that 
prince's magnificent promises to the army. 

, ‘AsCyrus adyaqc^by^gj^^s,^^^ ip- 
formed from all parts, that the king did not intend 
to come directly to a battle, but had resolved to wait 
in the heart of Persia till all his forces wereassem- 

* 

• * Plat, in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. I i. p. 261—206. 

• * Beneficiis pottos quant remediis ingenia experiri placuit. 

Plin, in Traj. ” 

\ f Nescio an plus moribus confcrct princeps, qui bonos esse par 
tifur, qudm qui cogit. Plin. ibid. 

Plerumque habita fides ipsam oblignt fidem. Lir. 
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Atu* bled; end that to slip his enemies, he had ordered 
Mnemou. ^ be dug in the plains of Babylonia, a dHeb of 
five fathoms broad, ‘and three deep, extending the 
apace of twelve* parasangas or leagues, from the 
Euphrates to the wall of Media- Between the 
Euphrates end the fosse a way had been left of 
twenty feet in breadth, by* which Cyrus passed with 
his whole army, which be had reviewed the day 
before. The king had neglected to dispute this pass 
with him, and suffered him to continue his march 
towards Babylon. •• It was Tiribasus, who made 
him resolve not to fly in such a manner before an 
enemy, over whom he had infinite advantages, as 
well from the number of his troops as the valour 
of his generals. He resolved therefore to advance 
against the enemy . 1 

Sect. II. The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are 
victorious on their side, Artoxerxes on his. 
Cyrus is killed. 

*The place where the battle was fought, was called 
Cunaxa, about f twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen thousand 
Greeks, a hundred thousand barbarians, and twenty 
Chariots armed with scythes. That of the enemy 
_ in horse and foot might amount to about twelve 
hundred thousandunder fourgenerals,Tissaphernes, 
Gobryas,Arbaces,andAbrocomas,withoutincluding 
six thousand chosen horse,• that fought where the 
king was present, and never quitted his person. But 
Abrocomas, who had the command of three hundred 
thousand men, did not arrive till five days after the 

t 

h Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. 1. i. p. 269—266. Diod. 1. xir. 
p. 259, 254. Plut. p t . 1014—1017. 

* The parasanga it aread measure peculiar to the Persians. 
It was commonly thirty stadia, which make about a league and 
a half French. Some were from twenty to sixty stadia. In the 
march of Cyrus's army 1 suppose the parasanga only twenty 
stadia, or one league, for reasons I shaft give hereafter, 
f Five hundred stadia. . 
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battle. la the king’s army ufere only a hundred Aie^, 
and fifty chariots armed with scythes., Rbjeww 

Cyras believed, from the en^ny’s not having de¬ 
fended the pass at the fosse, that there would be no 
battle; so that the next day the army inarched with 
great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot, with few soldiers in their ranks before, 
him, and the rest marching without any order, or 
having their arms carried for them, a horseman 
came in full speed, crying out’as he passed, that the 
enemy were approaching in order of battle. Upon 
this, great confusion ensued, from the apprehension 
that they should not have time to draw up the army. 

Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arras 
immediately, and getting on horseback with his 
javelin in his hand, he gave orders, universally fq 
the troops to stand to their arms, and fall info their 
ranks; which was executed with so much expe¬ 
dition, that the troops had not time to refresh 
themselves, 

Cyrus posted upon his right a thousand Paphla- 
gonian horse, supported by the Euphrates, and the 
light-armed infantry of theGreeksj and next them, 
Clearchus, Proxenus, and the restof the general oft 
ficers to Menon, at the head of their several corps. 

The left wing, composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and 
qtber Asiatic nations, was commanded by Ariseus, 
who had a thousand horse. Cyrus placed himself in 
ftie centre, where the chosen troops of the .Persians 
and other barbarians wfere posted. He had around 
him six hundred horsemen, armed at all points, as, 
were their horses, with frontlets and breast-plates. 

The prince’s bead was uncovered, as were those of 
all the Persians, whose custom it was to give battle 
in that manner; the arms of all his people were 
red, and those of Artaxerxes wefe white. 

A little before the onset, Cleardhus advised Cyrus 
not to charge in person, but to cover himself in the 
rear of the Grecian battalions. What is it you say t 
replied Cyrus. Atthc time Imeud^tfvouring to make 
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myself king , would, jfou have me shew myself un- 
worthy of being so? That wise and generous answer 
proves, thathe knew the duty of a general, especially 
on a day of battle. Had hewithdrawn when his pre¬ 
sence was most necessary, it woyld have argued his 
wantof courage, and intimidated others. It is neces¬ 
sary always however, preserving the due distinction 
between the leader and the troops, that their dangef 
should be common, and no one exempt from it; lest 
the latter should be alarmed by a different conduct. 
Cour&ge in an army depends upon example, upon the 
desire of beingdistinguished,thefearofdishonour, the 
incapacity of doing otherwise than the rest, and the 
equality of thedanger. If Cyrushad retired, it would 
have either ruined, or greatly weakened, all these po¬ 
tent motives, by discouraging the officers as well as 
soldiers of his army. Hethought, that being theirge- 
neral, it was incu mbent upon him to discharge all the 
functions of that office, and to shew himself worthy 
to be the leader and soul of such a number of va¬ 
liant men, ready to shed their blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap¬ 
pear. But about three of the clock a great dust like 
a white cloud arose, followed soon after with a black¬ 
ness thatoverspread the whole plain; afterwhichwas 
seen the glittering of armour, lances, and standards. 
Tissaphernes commanded the left, which consisted of 
cavalry armed w'ith white cuirasses, and of light- 
arined infantry; in the centre was the heavy-armed 
toot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the soldier entirely (these 
were Egyptians). The rest of the light-armed in¬ 
fantry and of the horse formed the right wing. The 
foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth 
as front, and in that order composed square bat¬ 
talions. The king bad posted himself in the main 
body with the flower of the whole army, and had 
six thousand horse fflr his guard, commanded' by ; 
Artagerscs. Though he was in the centre, he was 
beyond the left wing of Cyrus’s-army, so quick'did 
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the front of hk own exceed that of the enemy in ex- Attax. 
tent. A htmdred and fifty chariots armed with Ma«Boa. 
scythes wdre placed in the front?of the army at some 
distance from one another. The scythes were fixed 
to the axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

. As Cyrus relied very much upon,the valour and 
experience Of theGreeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon 
as he had beaten the enemies in his front, to take care 
to incline to his left, and fall upon the centre, where 
the king was posted; the success of the battle depend¬ 
ing upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very 
difficult to make his way through so great a bodyjaf 
troops, replied, that he need be in .no pain, and that 
be would -take care to do what was necessary. 

The enemydn the mean time advanced slowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the apace between 
the two armies, though nearest to his own, and con¬ 
sidered both of them with great atten tion. Xenophon, 
perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, to know 
whether he had any further orders to give. He 
called out to hhn, that the sacrifices were favourable, 
and that be should tell the troops so. He then 
hastened through the ranks to give bk orders, and 
shewed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and 
serenity in his countenance, as inspired them with 
sew courage, and at the same time with an air of 
kindness and familiarity, that excited their geal and 
affection. It is not easy to' com prehend, what great 
effects are produced by a word, a kind air, or a look 
of a general, upon a day of action; and with what 
ardour a common man will rush into danger, when 
he believes himself not unknown to hk general, and 
thinks bis valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
slow pace, and without noise and*confusion. That 
good order and exact discipline extremely surprised 
the Greeks, who expected to «ee much hurry and 
tumult in so great .a multitude, and to hear confused 
cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

VOL. III. 2 s 
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A***- The armies were loot distant above four or five 
Mnemon * hundred paces, when the Greeks began to sing the 
hymn of battle, and to march on, slowly at first, and 
with silence. When they came near the enemy, 
they set up great cries, striking t^eir darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all 
together, they sprung forwards upon the barbarians 
with all their force, who* did not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels, and fled universally; ex¬ 
cept Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a 
small part of his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was* proclaimed king by those around 
him. But he did not give himself up to a vain joy, 
nor as yet reckon himself victor. He perceived, 
that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack 
him in flank, and marched directly against him with 
his six hundred horse. He killed Artagerses, who 
commanded the king's guard of six thousand horse, 
with his own hand, and put the whole body to 
flight. Discovering his brother, he cried out, his 
eyes sparkling with rage, I see him , and spurred 
against him, followed only by his principal officers; 
for his troops had quitted their ranks to follow the 
runaways, which was an essential fault. 

1 The battle then became a single combat, in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the 
two brothers were seen transported with rage and 
fury, endeavouring, like EteocldS and Polynices, to 
plunge their swords into each other’s hearts, and to 
assure themselves of the throne by the death of their 
rival. 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined 
him, and killed his horse, that fell with him to the 
ground. He ros^ and was remounted upon another, 
when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a second 
wound, and was preparing to give him a third, in 
hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like a 
* Diod. i. xir. p. 254. 
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lion wounded by the hunters, dily the more furious Artax. 
from the smart, sprung forwards, impetuously Mne “ on * 
pushing his horse against Cyrus, who running head¬ 
long, and without regarcUto his person, threw him¬ 
self into the midst qf a flight of darts aimed at him 
from all sides, and received a wound from the king’s 
javelin, at the instant all the rest discharged their 
weapons against him. Cyrus fell dead: some say 
that it was from the wound given him by the king; 
others affirm that he was kille’d by a Carian soldier. 
Mithridates, a young Persian nobleman, assorted, 
that he had given him the mortal stroke, with a jave¬ 
lin, which entered his temple, and -pierced his head 
quite through. The greatest persons of his court, re¬ 
solving not to survive so good a master, were all 
killed around his body; a certain proof, says Xe¬ 
nophon, that he well knew how to choose his friends, 
and that he was truly beloved by them. Ariaeus, 
who ought to have been the firmest of all his ad¬ 
herents, fled with the left wing, as soon as he heard 
of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch 
Mesabates, pursued the enemy into their camp. 

Ariaeus had not stopped there, but having passed 
through it, continued his retreat to the place where 
the army had encamped the day before, which was 
about four leagues distant. . 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part 
of his left wing by tile Greeks, led on the rest 
against them, and by the side of the river passed 
through the light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who 
opened to give him passage, and made their discharge 
upon him as he passed without losing a man. The/ 
were commanded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, who 
was esteemed an able captain. Tissaphernes kept 
on without returning to the charge, because he per¬ 
ceived he was too weak, and went forward to Cy¬ 
rus’s camp, where he found the king, who was plun¬ 
dering it; but had not been able to force the quarter 

2 o 2 
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defended by the Greeks left to guard it, who saved 
their baggage. 

■ The G reeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on .’his, 
who did not know what was going on elsewhere, 

,believed each of them that they r had gained the vic¬ 
tory ; the first, because they had put the enemy to 
flight, and pursued them; and the king, because he 
had killed his brother, beaten the troops who had 
opposed him, and plundered their camp. The event 
was soon cleared up on both sides. Tissaphernes, 
uporrhis arrival at the camp, informed the king, that 
the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued 
it with great vigour; and the Greeks, on their side 
learnt, that the king, in pursuing Cyrus’s left, had 
penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice, the 
king rallied his troops, and marched in quest of 
the enemy; and Clearchus, being returned from 
pursuing the Persians, advanced to support the 
camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, 
when, by a movement made by the king, he seemed 
to intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, 
and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, 
the king changed his form of battle also, drew up 
bis army in front of them, and marched on to the 
attack. t As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, 
they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced 
against the enemy even with more ardour than in 
the first action. . 

The barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, 
ran farther than before, and were pursued to a village 
ht the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. 
The king’s standard was observed to be there, which 
was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, having 
its wings displayed. The Greeks preparing to pur¬ 
sue them, they abandoned also the hill, fled preci¬ 
pitately, and all their troops broke, and were in the 
utmost disorder and confusion. Clearchus, having 
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drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, or¬ 
dered Lycias the Syracusan anti another to go up it, 
and observe what passed in the plain. Theyreturned 
with an account that the enemies tied on all sides, 
and that their whdie army was routed. 

As it was almost night) the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselyes, much surprised, that 
neithei: Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared; and 
imagining, that he was either engaged in the pursuit 
of the enemy, or was making haste to possess him¬ 
self of some important place, for they were still ig¬ 
norant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of 
his army. They determined therefore to returnrto 
their camp, where they arrived about night-fell, and 
found the greatest part of the baggage taken, with 
all the provisions, and four hundred waggons laden 
with corn and wine, which Cyrus had expressly 
caused to be carried along with the army for the 
Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They 
passed the night in the camp, the greatest part of 
them without any refreshment, concluding that 
Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shews the superiority of 
valour and military knowledge over the greatest 
numbers without them. The small army of the 
Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or thir¬ 
teen thousand men; but they w'ere seasoned and 
disciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accustomed 
to confront dangers, sensible to glory, and who, 
during the long Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
either time or means to acquire, and perfect them¬ 
selves in the art of war. On Artaxerxes’ side were 
reckoned nearly a million of men ; but they wetse 
soldiers only in name, without force, courage, dis¬ 
cipline, experience, or any sepjiraent of honour. 
Hence it was, that as soon as thq Greeks appeared, 
terror and disorder ensued amongst the enemy; 
and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself did 
Dot dare to wait their attack, but shamefully betook 
himself to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
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Aria*. Greeks very much, and imputes to him as an un- 
Mnemon. pardonable neglect, bis not having followed Cyrus’s 
order, who recommended^ to him above all things 
to fall upon that body where Artaxerxes commanded 
in person. This reproach seemS groundless. It is 
not easy to conceive, hoiy it was possible for that 
captain, who was posted pn the right wing, to attack 
Artaxerxes immediately, who, in the centre of his 
own army, lay beyond the utmost extent of the ene¬ 
my’s left, as had been said before. It seems that 
Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason upon 
the valour of the^ reeks, and desiring they should 
charge Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed 
them in the left wing, which answered directly to 
the part where the king was ; that is, to the main 
body, and not in the right, which was very remote 
from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the pursuit too warmly and too long. If 
after having put the left wing which opposed him 
into disorder, he had charged the rest of the enemy 
in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that he would 
have gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus 
upon the throne. The six hundred horse of that 
prince’s guard committed the same fault, and by pur¬ 
suing the body of troops they had put to flight too 
eagerly, left their master almost alone, and abandon¬ 
ed to the mercy of the enemy; without considering, 
that they were chosen from the whole army for the 
immediate guard of his persoA, and for no other pur¬ 
pose whatsoever. Too much ardour is often preju¬ 
dicial in a battle, and it is the duty of an able gene¬ 
ral to know how to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and 
abandoned himself too much to his blind passion 
for. glory and revenge. In running headlong to 
attack his brother, he forgot, that there is a wide 
difference between a general and a private soldier. 
He ought not to have exposed himself, but, as be¬ 
came a prince; as the head, not as the hand; as 
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the person who was to give orcjers, and not as those Artaz. 
who were to execute them. Mnemoa. 

In these remarks I only adopt those which have 
been made by able judges in* the art of war, and 
would not choose tp advance my own opinion upon 

points which I am not competent to decide. 

• 

Sect. III. Eulogy of Cyrus. 

k Xenophon gives us a magnificent character of 
Cyrus, and that not merely from the report of 
others, but from what he saw and knew of him in his 
own person. He was, says he, in the opinion of all 
that were acquainted with him, next to Cyrus the 
Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme'au- 
thority, and one who had the most noble, and most 
truly royal soul. From his infancy he surpassed all 
of his own age in every exercise, whether it were in 
managing the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the 
dart, or in the chase, in which he distinguished him¬ 
self once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked 
him. Those advantages were enhanced in him by 
the nobleness of his air, an engaging aspect, and 
by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recom¬ 
mend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, 
and the neighbouring* provinces, his chief care was 
to make the people sensible, that he had nothing so 
much at heart, as to keep hie word inviolably, not 
only with regard* to public treaties, but the most 
minute of his promised; a quality very rare amongst 
princes, which’however is the basis of all good 
government, and the source of their own, as well as 
their people’s happiness. Not only the places under 
his authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed ftn 
entire confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, be always 
desired to return it twofold, and wished that he 
might live no longer (as he said himself), than w’biUt 
k De Ezped. Cyr. L i. p. 266, 267. 

* Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
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A#tax- he surpassed ids friends in benefits, and hb enemies 
^ aemo *' in vengeance. (It would have been more glorious 
for him to have overcome the latter by the force of 
favour and benevolence).* Nor was there ever a 
prince, whom people were more afraid to offend, 
nor for whose sake they were more ready to hazard 
their possessions, lives, and fortunes. 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his 
study was to make his greatness appear only where 
It was useful and beneficial, and to extinguish all 
other sentiments, bpt those which flow from grati¬ 
tude and affection. He was careful to seize every 
occasion of doing gSod, to confer his favours with 
judgment and ih season, and to shew, that he thought 
himself rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made 
Others sensible of his being so by his benevolence 
and liberality. . But he took care not to exhaust the 
means by an imprudent profusion. He did not 
* lavish, but distribute his favours. He chose rather 
to make his liberalities the rewards of merit, than 
mere donations, and that they should be subser¬ 
vient in promoting virtue, and not in supporting the 
soft and abject sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his 
favours upon valiant men, and governments and re¬ 
wards were bestowed only on those who had distin¬ 
guished themselves by their actions. He never 
granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, 
or faction, but to merit alone; upton which depends 
not only the glory but the prosperity of governments. 
By that means he soon made,virtue estimable, and 
rendered vice contemptible. The provinces, ani¬ 
mated with a noble emulation, furnished him in a 
very short time with a considerable number of ex¬ 
cellent subjects of every kind; who under a different 
government would have remained unknown, ob¬ 
scure, and useless.* 

Never did any one know how to confer an obflga- 

* Habcbit tinumfacilem, non perforation: ex quo multa excant, 
nihil eicidat. Sense, de vit beat c. xxiiL 
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tion with a better grace, or to vjin the hearts of those Artec. 
who coaid serve him with rnor$ engaging behaviour. 

As he was fully sensible that he stood in need of 
the assistance of others*for tile execution of his de¬ 
signs, he thought justice and gratitude required that 
be should render his adherents all the services in 
his power. All the presehts made him, whether of 
splendid arms, or rich app'arel, he distributed among 
his friends, according to the,ir several tastes or oc¬ 
casions, and used to say, that the brightest orna¬ 
ment, and most exalted riches «f a prince, consisted 
in adorning ami enriching thpse who served him 
well. In feet, says Xenophon, to do good to ope’s 
friends, and to excel them in liberality, does not 
seem so worthy of admiration in so high a fortune; 
but to transcend them in goodness of heart and 
sentiments of friendship and affection, and to take 
more pleasure in conferring, than receiving obliga¬ 
tions ; this is what I find in Cyrus truly worthy of 
esteem and admiration. The first of these advan¬ 
tages he derives from his rank; the other from 
himself and bis intrinsic merit 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the 
universal esteem and affection as well of the.Greeks 
as barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon 
here says, is, that none ever quitted the service of 
Cyrus for the king’s; whereas great numbers went 
over every day to him from the king’s party after 
the war was declared, and even of such as had 
most dredit at the court; because they were all con¬ 
vinced, that Cyrus 4new best bow to distinguish 
and reward their services. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed 
with great virtues, and a superior merit; but I am 
surprised, that Xenophon, in drawing bis charac¬ 
ter, has described only the mo&t beautiful features, 
and such as are calculated to excite our admiratiou 
of him, without saying the least word of his defects, 
and especially of that immoderate ambition, which 
was the soul of all his actions, and which at length 
put arms into his hands against his elder brother 
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Artax. and king. Is it allowable in an historian, whose 
"Umemm. chief duty is to painf virtue and vice in their pro¬ 
per colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such 
a nature, without intimating the least dislike or re¬ 
probation of it? But with the Pagans, ambition was 
so far from being considered as a vice, that it often 
passed for a virtue. 

Sect. IV. The king wishes to compel the Greeks 
to deliver up their arms. They resolve to die 
rather than surrender themselves. A treaty is 
made with them e •Tissaphernes takes upon him 
conduct them back to their own country. He 
treacherously seizes Clearchus and four other 
generals, whs are all put to death. 

1 The Greeks, having learnt, the day after the bat¬ 
tle, that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Ariseus, 
the general of the barbarians, who had retired with 
his troops to the place from whence they had march¬ 
ed the day before the action, to offer him, as victors, 
the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the 
same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the 
king, to summon them to deliver up their arms; to 
whom they answered with a haughty air, that such 
messages were not to be sent to conquerors; that if 
the king would have their arms, he might come and 
take them ; but that they would die before they 
would part with them; that, if be would receive 
them into the number of his allies, they would serve 
him with fidelity and valour; * but'if he imagined 
to reduce them to slavery as conquered, he might 
knpw, they had wherewithal to defend themselves, 
and were determined to lose their lives and liberty 
together. The heralds added, that they had orders 
to tell them, that if they continued in the place 

1 Xenoph. in Exped. Cyn 1. ii. p. 272—292. Diod. 1. xir. 
p.255—257. 

* Sin ut victii tervitium indiceretur, cm tibi ferrum ctjuvcn- 
tutem, cl promptum libertati out ad mortem autumn.' Tacit. 
Anaal. I. iv. c. 48. 
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where they were, they would le allowed a suspen- Art**, 
sion of arms, but if they advanced or retired, that Msenw0 * 
they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks 
agreed, but were asked T>y the* heralds what answer 
they should take back. “ Peace in continuing here, 

“ or war in marching,” replied Clearchus, without 
explaining himself farther; in order to keep the 
king always in suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer ofAriaeus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Persians more considerable 
than himself, who would not %ufter him uplbn the 
throne, and that he should set out early the next day 
to return into Ionia; that, if they would mirch 
thither with him, they might join him in the night. 
Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared 
to depart He commanded from thenceforth, as 
being the sole person of sufficient capacity; for he 
had not been actually elected general in chief. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, 
who commanded forty horse, and about three hun¬ 
dred foot of his own country, went and surrendered 
himself to the king; and the rest of the Greeks be¬ 
gan their march under the conduct of Clearchus, 
and arrived about midnight at the camp of Ariasus. 

After they had drawn up in battle, the principal 
officers went to wait on him in his tent, where they 
swore alliance with him; and the barbarian engaged 
to conduct the afmy without fraud. In confirma¬ 
tion of the treaty, they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a 
boar, and a bull; the Greeks dipt their swords, 
and the barbarians die points of their javelins, in 
the blood of the victims. 

Ariaeus did not think it proper to return by tjie 
same route they had come, because, as they had 
found nothing for their subsistence during the last 
seventeen days of their march, they must have suffer¬ 
ed much more, had they taken the same way back 
again. He therefore took arfother; exhorting them 
only to make long marches at first; in order to evade 
the king's pursuit; but this, however, they could not 
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^fect. Towards the Evening, when they were not far 
-from some villages Where they proposed to halt, the 
scouts came in with advice, that they had seen several 
equipages and convoys, which made it reasonable to 
j udge, that the enemy were not far off. Upon which 
they stood their ground, and waited their coming up; 
and the next day, before sun-rising, drew up in the 
same order as in the preceding battle. So bold an 
appearance terrified the king, who sent heralds, not 
to demand, as before, the surrender of their arms, 
but td'propose peacte and a treaty. Clearchus, who 
was informed of their arrival, whilst he was busy in 
drawing up bis troops, gave orders to bid them wait, 
and to tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to 
bear them. He assumed purposely an air of haugh¬ 
tiness and grandeur, to denote bis intrepidity, and 
at the same time to shew the fine appearance and 
good condition of his phalanx. When he advanced 
with the most gallant of his officers, expressly chosen 
for the occasion, and had heard what the heralds 
bad to propose; he made answer, that they must 
begin with giving battle, because the army, being in 
want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds 
having carried back this answer to their master, re¬ 
turned shortly after; which shewed, that the king, 
or whoever spoke in his name, was not very distant. 
They said, they had orders to conduct them to vil¬ 
lages, where they would find provisions in abundance, 
and conducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, 
Tissapbernes arrived from the Icing, with the queen’s 
brother and three other Persian grandees, attended 
bji a great number of officers and domestics. After 
haring saluted the generals, who advanced to receive 
him, be told them by his interpreter, that being a 
neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would be difficult to extri¬ 
cate themselves, he had used his good offices with 
the kin^, to obtain permission to reconduct them 
into their own country; being convinced, that nei* 
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tlier themselves, nor their citils, would ever be un- r Artax. 
mindful of that favour: that toe king, without hav- Mneraoa, 
ing declared himself positivelyupon that head, bad 
commanded him to come to them, to know for what 
cause they had taken arms against him; and he ad¬ 
vised them to make the king such an answer, as 
might not give any offence, and might enable him 
to do them service. “ We> calf the gods to witness,” 
replied Clearchus, “ that we did not enlist ourselves 
“ to make war with the kirfg, or to march against 
“ him. Cyrus, concealing hi\ true motives^undec 
“ different pretexts, brought us almost hither with- 
“ out explaining himself, the bfetter to surprise you. 

“ And when we saw him surrounded with dangers, 

“ we thought it infamous to abandon him, after the 
“ favours we had received from him. But as he is 
“ dead, we are released from our engagement, and 
“ neither desire to contest the crown with Artaxer- 
“ xes, nor to ravage his country, nor to give him the 
“ least disquiet; provided he does not oppose our 
“ return. However, if we are attacked, we shall en- 
“ deavour, with the assistance of the gods, to make a 
“ good defence; and shall not be ungratefel towards 
“ those who render us any service.” Tissaphernes 
replied, that he would let the king know what they 
said, and return with his answer. But his not coming 
the next day gave the Greeks some anxiety: he 
however arrived on the third, and told them, that 
after much controversy, he had at length ob'tained'the 
king’s pardon for them: for, that it had been repre¬ 
sented to the king, th^t he ought not to suffer people 
to return with impunity into their country, who had 
been so insolent as to come thither to make war upon 
him. “ In fine,” said he, “ you may now asstfre 
“ yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your re- 
“ turn, and of beingsupplied with provisions, orsuf- 
“ fered to buy them; and you shallawear on your 
“ part, that you will pass wjthout committing any 
“ disorders in your march, and that you will take 
“ only what is necessary; provided you are not fur- 
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Artax. “ nisbed with it.” TLbese conditions were sworn to 
®*9 emi98 * on both sides. Tissauhernes and the queen’s brother 
gave their hands to the colonels and captains in token 
of amity. After which Tissaphernes withdrew, to ar¬ 
range his affairs j promising to return shortly in order 
to go back with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, 
continuing encamped near Ariaeus, who received 
frequent visits from his brothers, and other relations, 
as did the officers of hfe army from the Persians of 
the different party i who assured them from the 
king of an entire oblivion of the past; so that the 
friendship of Ariaeus for the Greeks appeared tocool 
every day more'and more. This change gave them 
some uneasiness. Several of the officers went to 
Clearchus and the other generals, and said to them, 
“ What do we here any longer? Are we not sensible, 
“ that the king desires to see us all perish, that 
“ others may be terrified by our example ? Perhaps 
“ he keeps us waiting here, till he reassembles his 
“ dispersed troops,or sends to seize the passes in our 
** way; for he will never suffer us to return into 
“ Greece to divulge our own glory and his shame.” 
Clearchus made answer to this discourse, that to de¬ 
part without consulting the king, was to break with 
him, and to declare war by violating the treaty; 
that they should remain without a conductor in a 
strange country, where nobody would supply them 
with provisions; that Ariseus would abandon them; 
and that even their friends would become their ene¬ 
mies ; that he did not know,, but there might be 
other rivers to pass, but that, were the Euphrates 
the only one, they could not get over it, were the 
passage ever so little disputed. That if it were 
necessary to come to a battle, they should find 
themselves without) cavalry against an enemy that 
had a very numerous and excellent body of horse; 
so dial if they gained the victory, they could make 
no greft advantage of it, and if they were overcome, 
they were utterly and irretrieveabiy lost. “ Besides, 
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** why should the king, who! has so many other Artax. 
“ means to destroy us, engage his word only to Mnem0B ' 
“ violate it, and thereby render himself execrable 
“ in the sight of gods and men ?” 

Tissaphernes however arrived with his troops, in 
order to return into his government, and they set 
forward all together under the conduct of that sa¬ 
trap, who supplied them with provisions. Ariasus 
with his troops encamped with the barbarians, and 
the Greeks separately at sonie distance, which kept 
up a continual distrust amongst them. Besides yhich, 
there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
that augmented their aversion foneach other. After 
three days’ march, they arrived at the wall of Media, 
which is a hundred feet high, twenty broad, and 
twenty leagues * ip extent, all built of bricks, ce 
mented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very distant at one of its ex¬ 
tremities. When they had passed it, they marched 
eight leagues in two days, and came to the river 
Tygris, after having crossed two of its canals, cut 
expressly for watering the country. They then 
passed the f Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-seven 
boats near Sitace, a very great and populous city. 

After four days’ march, they arrived at another city 
very opulent also, called Opis. They found there a 
bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a very consider¬ 
able body of troops, which he was bringing from 
Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine 
order of the Greeks. • From thence, having passed 
the deserts of Media, they came after a march of 
six days to a place called the lands of Parysatis; 
the revenues of which appertained to that princess. 


'* Twenty parasangai. 

f The march of the Greek* and thcPrest of the army, from 
the day after the battle till the passing of the Tygris, abounds 
in the text of Xenophon with veryureat obscurities, to explain 
which fully, would require a long dissertation. My jfan does 
not admit me to enter into such discussions, which I must 
therefore refer to those who are more able than myself. 
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Ami. Ttssaphernes, to ins jdt the memory of her json Cy- 
Ifaemno. mg^ 30 dearly belovml by her, gave op the villages 
to be pitmderedby fee Greeks. Continuing their 
march through the desert <jp die side of the Tygris, 
which they had on tbek left, they arrived at Caenae, 
a very great and rich city, and from thence at the 
river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day be¬ 
tween the Greeks and barbarians. Clearchus thooglit 
it incumbent on him to'oome to an explanation once 
fior •all'With Tissaphemes. He began with observing 
upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
subsisting between them. “ Can a man,” said he, 
“ ctmscktus of'the guilt of peijury, be capable of 
“ living at ease ? How would he shun the wrath of 
“ the gods, who are the witnessesof treaties, mid ee- 
“ cape their vengeance, whose power is universal?” 
He added afterwards many things to prove, that the 
Greeks were,obliged by thmrown interest to continue 
faithful to him, and that, by renouncing bis alliance, 
they mast first inevitably renounce not only all reli¬ 
gion, but reason and common sense. Tissaphemes 
seemed to relish tins discourse, and spoke to him 
with all the appearance of themost perfect sincerity; 
insinuating at the same time, that some persons had 
done him bad offices with him. “ If you will bring 
“ your officers hither,” said be, “ I will shew you 
“ those who have wronged you by their represesta- 
u tions.”* He kept him to supper, and professed 
more friendship for him than ever. 


Tissaphemes. He suspected Menon- in particular, 
whom he knew to have had a secret conference with 
the satrap in the presence of Ariasus; besides which, 
they had already differed several times with each 
other. Some objeoted, that it was not proper that 
aiithegenerals should,go to Tissaphemes, and that 
it waswrt consistent with prudence to rely implicitly 
upon the professions of a barbarian. But Clearchus 


^he next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly, 
> go with the several commanders of the trcfaps to 
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continued to insist upon his proposal, till it was Artax. 
agreed, that the four other comjnanders, with twen- Mnemon. 
ty captains, and about two buixlred soldiers, under 
the pretext of buying provisions in the Persian 
camp, where there was a market, should be sent 
along with him. When they came to the tent of 
Tissaphernes, the five comjnanders, Clearchus, Me- 
non, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were suffered 
to enter, but the captains remained without at the 
door. Immediately, on a certain signal before 
agreed on, those within were seized, and the others 
put to the sword. Some Persian horse afterwards 
scoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they 
met, whether freemen or slaves. Glearchus, with 
the other generals, was sent to the king, who order* 
ed their heads to be struck off. Xenophon de¬ 
scribes with sufficient extent the characters of those 
officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a 
capacity for forming great enterprises. His courage 
was not rash, but directed by prudence, and he re¬ 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of 
mind in the midst of the greatest dangers. He 
loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. 

He knew how to make them obey him; but out of 
fear. jEJis mien was awful and severe; his language 
rough; his punishments instant and rigorous: he 
gave way sometimes to passion, but presently came 
to himself, and always chastised with justice. His 
great maxim.was, that nothing could be done in an 
army without severe discipline; and from him came 
the saying, that a solHier ought to fear his general 
more than the enemy. The troops * esteemed his 
valour, and did justice to his merit; but they were 
afraid of his temper, and did not love to serve un¬ 
der him. In a word, says Xenophon, the soldiers 
feared him as scholars do a .severe pedagogue. 

We may say of him with Tacjtus, that by an excess 

* Mantbat admiratio viri et fama; sed odorant. Tacit. 

Histor.). ii. c. 68. 

• vol. iii. 2 a 
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8e ver ^. ^ e aw ^ e l ^hathad otherwise been well 
" «** by aim, unamlable; 'Cttpidine aeMritatk m 
"r*_ aw ’ ^ lfce t&jhotret, daerim. • ■■'■■•■> 

• Proxenus was otj& tootja. Freta his infancy he 
aspired at great things, ana was industrious tomofke 
himself capable of-thera. He Spared nomeansfor 
theattainment of instruction, and was the disciple 
of Gorgias the Leontina, a celebrated rhetorician, 
who sold hk fectotes at avery high price. When 
he found himself capable of commanding, and of 
domg^good to hit friends, as well as of being served 
by them, he entered into Cyrus’s service with the 
view of advancing himself. He did not want «m* 
bitwn, but would take no other path to glory than 
that of virtue. He weak! have been a perfeet cap- 
tam, bad he had to do with none bot brave anddis- 
^)lined men; and had it been' only necessary to 
make himself beloved. He was more apprehensive 

being upon; bad terms with bis soldiers, than his 
soldiers with him. He thought it sufficient for a 
commander, to praise good actions, without punish* 
fag bad ones ; for which reason he was beloved by 
the worthy; but those of a different character abused 
fas easiness. He died at thirty years of age. 

Could the two great persons, whose portrait wa 
have beredrawn after Xenophon, have been mould* 
into one, something- peirfect might have been 
made ©f teem; by retrenching their several defects, 
and retaining ©my their Hrtues: 'but it rarely hap¬ 
pens, that the same man f, as Tacitus says of Agri* 
cola, bebaves, ttccording to fhe exigency of times 
and circumstances, sometimes with ge nt leness, and 
sometimes with severity, without lessening his au- 
toority by the former, or the people’s affection bv 
•foe latter. ; J 

• Tacit, Anna!, c. hftr. 

• Egregium principal* tmperammtum, ti, demptu ulriuique 

^“tomutxrmfttr. Tacit. Histor. 1. li. c . 5. 
j Pro^ariit tenporibut etc tlegotiit tncrus cl comic—nee iili, 
qvoi at murimum, aw facilitas authoritettem, aw tevcrxlat 
tmorcMp demmutt. Tacit, in Agric. c. iz. 
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Menqii was a Thessalian,’avaricious and ambi- A 
tiols, bUt ambifidus bVjiy HV Mtittte hw avariec, '*** 
pursuing honour and estimation-fer the mere lucre 
of ijaoney.“ Hecotrrted the friendship of the great, 
and of persons in authority, that he might have it 
in his power to coraroitmjustice and oppression 
witii impunity. To obtain his ends, falsehood, 
fraud, peijury, cost him -nothing ; whilst sincerity, 
and integrity of heart, wbre in nis opinion merely 
weakness and stupidity. He loved nobody; and 
if he professed friendship, it.was only to Receive. 

As Others make their glory consist in religion, pro¬ 
bity, and bonour, he valued himself upon injustice, 
deceit, and treachery. He gained'the favourof the 
great by false reports, whispering, and calumny ; 
and that of the soldiery by licence and impunity. 

In fine, he endeavoured to render himself terrible 
by the mischief it was in his power to do, and'ima- 
-giried he favoured* those to whom he did none. 

I had thoughts, of retrenching these characters, 
which interrupt the thread x»f'the history. But as 
men, in all times, are the same, I thought retaining 
them would neither he useless nor disagreeable to. 
the reader. 

Sect. V. Retreat of the ten thousand Greeksfrom 
! the province of Babylon as far as Trcbisond. 

h The generals pf the Greeks having been seized, 
and the officers whp.attepded them massacred, the 
troops were ip the highest consternation* They 
werefive or-sit hundred, leagues from Greece, sur¬ 
rounded with great rivers,and hostile nations, with¬ 
out a guide or any supplies of provisions. In this 
state of general dejection, they could not think of 
taking either nourishment or rppose. In the mid¬ 
dle of the night, Xenophon, a^oung Athenian, but 
of prudence, and capacity t superior to his years, 
went to some of the officers, and represented t* 

v Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. iii. & ir. 

S H a 
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Artax. them, that they had no time to lose; that it was of 
Mnemoa. the utmost importance to prevent the bad designs of 
the enemy; that, however small their number, they 
would render themselves formidable, if they be¬ 
haved with boldness and resolution; that valour 
and not multitude determines the success of arms; 
and that it was necessary above all things to nomi¬ 
nate generals immediately; because an army with¬ 
out commanders is like a body without a soul. A 
council was immediately held, at which a hundred 
officers were present, and Xenophon, being desired 
to speak, enforced tfie reasons at large, which he 
had at first but lightly«touched upon; and by his ad¬ 
vice commandens were appointed. These were Ti- 
masion in the room of Clearchus, Xanthicles for 
Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Philesius for Menon, 
and Xenophon for Proxenus. 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. 
The generals made speeches to animate the troops, 
and Xenophon amongst the rest. “ Fellow-soldiers/’ 
said he, “ the loss of so many brave men by vile 
“ treachery, and the being abandoned by our friends, 
“ is very deplorable: but we must not sink under 
“ our misfortunes, and if we cannot conquer, let 
“ us choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fall 
“ into the hands of barbarians, who would inflict 
“ upon us the greatest miseries. Let us call to 
“ mind the glorious battles of Plataeae, Thermopylae, 
“ Salamis,%nd so many others, wherein our ances- 
“ tors, though with a small number, have fought 
“ and defeated the innumerable armies of the Per¬ 
sians, and thereby rendered" the name alone of 
“ Greek for ever formidable. It is to their invin- 
“ cible valour we owe the honour we possess, of 
“ acknowledging no masters upon earth but the 
“ gods, nor any happiness but what is consistent with 
“ liberty. Those gods, the avengers of perjury, and 
“ witnesses of the enenjy’s perfidy, will be favour- 
( * able to us; and as they are attacked in the viola- 
“ tion of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling 
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“ the proud, and exalting tfofe low, they will also Artax. 

“ follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the Mneraon. 
“ rest, fellow-soldiers, js we.liave no refuge but in 
“ victory, which must be our sole resource, and will 
“ make us amplefameuds for whatever it costs to 
“ attain it; I should believe, if it were your opi- 
“ nion, that, in order to make a more expeditious 
“ and less difficult retreat, it would be very proper 
“ to rid ourselves of all the useless baggage, and to 
“ keep only what is absolutely necessary in our 
“ march.” All the soldiers tlTat moment lifted up 
their hands to signify their approbation and consent 
to all that had been said, and without loss of *time 
set fire to their tents and carriages; such of them 
as had too much a equipage giving it to others who 
had too little, and destroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tu¬ 
mult or violence, if their return was not opposed ; 
but otherwise to open themselves a passage sword 
in hand through the enemy. They therefore began 
their march in the form of a great hollow square, 
with the baggage in the centre. Chirisophus the 
Lacedemonian had the vanguard; two of the old¬ 
est captains the right and left; and Timasion with 
Xenophon were posted in the rear as the youngest 
officers. The first day was distressing; because, 
having neither horse nor slingers, they were ex¬ 
tremely harassed by a detachment sent against 
them: but they provided against that inconve¬ 
nience by following^Xenophon’s advice. They 
chose two hundred men out of the Rhodians 
among the troops, whom they armed with slings, 
and augmented their pay for their encouragement. 

They could throw as far again as the Persians, be¬ 
cause they discharged balls of lead, and the others 
made use only of large flints. They mounted also 
a squadron of fifty men upop the horses intended 
for the baggage, and supplied their places with 
other beasts of burden. By the means of this sup¬ 
ply a second detachment of the enemy were very 
severely handled. 
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Artax. After some days’ march, Tissaphernes appeared 
Mnemon. with all his forces. . He contented himself at first 


with harassing the G reeks, w ho moved on con tinually. 
The latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a 
hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the un¬ 
evenness of ground, hedgps, and other obstacles, 
which might oblige them ,to break it, changed their 
order of battle, and marched in two columns, with 


the little baggage they had in the space between them. 
They formed a body of reserve of six hundred cho¬ 
sen meh, whom they ’divided into six companies, and 
subdivided by fifties and tens, to facilitate their mo¬ 
tions* according* as occasion might require. When 
the columns came close to each other, they either 
remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on 
both sides, to avoid disorder; and when they opened, 
they fell into the void space in the rear between the 


two columns. Upon any occasion of attack, they 
immediately ran where it was necessary. The 
Greeks stood several charges, but they were neither 
considerable, nor attended with much loss. 


They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repass it without boats, 
they were obliged to cross the Carduchian mountains, 
because there was no other way, and the prisoners 
reported, that from thence they would enter Arme¬ 
nia, where they might pass the Tygris at its source, 
and afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant from 
it. To gain those defiles before the enemy could 
seize them, it was thought proper tp set forwards in 
the night, in order to arrive a£ the foot of the moun¬ 
tains by the break of day; which was done accord¬ 
ingly. Chirisophus continued at the head of the 


advanced guard, with the troops armed with missive 
weapons, besides his ordinary corps; and Xenophon 
in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, be¬ 
cause at that time theije was nothing to fear on that 
side. The inhabitants of the country had taken pos¬ 
session of several of the heights, from whence it was 
necessary to dislodge them, which could not be done 
without great danger and difficulty. 
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The officers, having held a Council of war, were of Arts*, 
opinion, that it was proper tofeave behind them all Mntmon. 
the beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with 
all the slaves lately takes; beoause both the one and 
the other would retard their march too much in the 
great defiles they had to pass; besides which, it re¬ 
quired a greater quantity of provisions to support 
them, and those who had the care of the beasts were 
useless in fight. That regulation was executed with¬ 
out delay, and they continued their march, some¬ 
times fighting, and sometimes halting. Thepassing 
of the mountains, which took up seven days, fatigued 
the troops exceedingly, and occasioned some loss; 
but at length they arrived at villages, where'they 
found provisions in abundance, and rested some 
days, to recover the severe fatigues the army had 
undergone, in comparison with which all they had 
suffered in Persia was trivial. 

But they found themselves soon after exposed to 
new danger. Almost at the foot of the mountains 
they came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, 
called Centrites, which stopped their march. They 
had to defend themselves both against the enemy, who 
pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the 
soldiers of the country, who lined the opposite side of 
the river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and 
were carried away by the rapidity of thg current, 
which the weight of their arms made them unable to 
resist By good fortune they discovered another 
place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required abundance 
of address, diligence, and valour, to keep off the 
enemy on both sides of them. The army however 
passed the river at length without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption; 
passed the source of the Tygrte, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks. Here began the west¬ 
ern Armenia; which was governed by Tiribasus, a 
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Art ax. satrap much beloved by the king, who had the ho- 
Mnemon. nQyr { 0 help him to f mount on horseback when at 
the court: he offered to let the army pass, and to 
suffer the soldiers to taka all they wanted, upon 
condition that they should commit no ravages in 
their march; which proposal was accepted and ra¬ 
tified on each side. Tiribasus kept always a flying 
camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell a great quantity of snow, which gave the troops 
some inconvenience; and they learnt from a pri¬ 
soner, v that Tiribasus designed to attack the Greeks 
in their passage over the mountains, in a defile, 
through which they must necessarily march. They 
prevented him' by seizing that post, after having 
put the enemy to flight. After some days’ march 
through deserts, they passed the .Euphrates near its 
source, not having the water above their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and obstructed re¬ 
spiration ; so that it was thought necessary to sacri¬ 
fice to the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. 
They marched on in snow five or six feet deep, 
which killed several servants and beasts of burden, 
besides thirty soldiers. They made fires during the 
night, for they found plenty of wood. All the next 
day, they continued their march through the snow, 
where many of them, worn down with hunger, which 
was followed with languor or fainting continued 
lying upon the ground, through weakness and want 
of spirits. When something had been given them 
to eat, they found themselves relieved, and con¬ 
tinued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, over¬ 
taken by . the night, remained on the road without 
fire or provisions, so that several died of their 
hardships, and the''enemy who followed them took 
some baggage. Sotne soldiers were also left behind, 
* 

* The French transistor of Xenophon says, he held the king’* 
stirrup when he got on horseback, without considering that the 
ancients used none. 
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that had lost their sight, and others their toes, by A mix.. 
the snow. Against the first evil the remedy was to Mnemon. 
wear something black before the eyes; and against 
the other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to 
bare the feet at night. Arriving at a more commo¬ 
dious place, they dispersed themselves into the 
neighbouring villages, to Vecover and repose after 
their fatigues. The housed were built under ground, 
with an opening at top, like a well, through which 
the descent was by a ladder ;’but there was another 
entrance for cattle. They found there sheeps cows, 
goats, poultry; with wheat, barley, and pulse; and 
for drink, there was beer, which* was very strong, 
when not mingled with water, but was agreeable to 
those who were used to it. They drank this with 
a reed out of the vessels that held the beer, upon 
which they saw the barley swim. The master of 
the house, where Xenophon lay, received him very 
kindly, and even shewed him where some wine was 
concealed ; besides which he made him a present 
of several horses. He taught him also to fasten a 
kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to 
the other beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking 
in the snow; without which they would have been 
up to the girth in it at every step. The army, after 
having rested seven days in these villages, resumed 
their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, callfed also the Phasis, which is about 
a hundred feet in breadth. Two days after they 
discovered the ’Phasians, the Chalybes, and the 
Taochians, who kept the pass of the mountains, to 
prevent their descending into the plain. They saw 
it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle with 
them, and resolved to engage the same day. Xe¬ 
nophon, who had observed that\he enemy defend¬ 
ed only the ordinary passage, ahd that the moun¬ 
tain was three leagues in extent, proposed the send¬ 
ing of a detachment to take possession of the heights, 
that commanded the enemy; which would not be 
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Artax. difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of their 
Mnemoo. design by a march jin the night, and by making a 
false attack by the main road, to amuse the barba? 
rians. This was accordingly executed, the enemy 
put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed the country of*tbe Chalybes, who 
are the most valiant of all the barbarians in those 
parts. When they killed -an enemy, they cut off his 
head, and carried it about in triumph, singing and 
dancing. They kept‘themselves close shut up in 
their qities, and whypn the army marched, fell sud¬ 
denly upon the rear, after having carried every thing 
of value in the country into places of safety. After 
twelve or fifteen days’ march they arrived at a very 
high mountain, called Teches, from whence they de¬ 
scried the sea. The first who perceived it, raised 
great shouts of joy for a considerable time; which 
made Xenophon imagine, that the van-guard was 
attacked, and go with haste to support it. As he 
approached nearer, the cry of the sea! the sea! was 
heard distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and 
gaiety; but when they came to the top, nothing 
was heard but a confused noise of the whole army, 
crying out together, the sea! the sea! whilst they 
could not refrain from tears, nor from embracing 
their generals and officers. And then, without 
waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and 
shattered arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
. Colchis, one of which was higher than the rest, and 
Of that the people of the country had possessed 
themselves. The Greeks drew up in battle at the 
bottom of it to ascend, for the access was not im¬ 
practicable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march iu line of battle, but by hies; because the 
soldiers could not*keep their ranks, from the ine¬ 
quality of the ground,.that in some places wes easy, 
and in others difficult, to climb* which might dis¬ 
courage them. That advice was approved, and 
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the army formed according to it. The heavy-armed Artax. 
troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting ^ nemon * 
of about a hundred men, with eighteen hundred 
light-armed soldiers, divided irf three bodies, one of 
which was posted qn the right, another on the left, 
and a third in the centre. After having encouraged 
his troops, by representing to them, that this was 
the last obstacle they had to surmount, and im¬ 
plored the assistance of the gods, the army began 
to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to 
support their charge, and dispersed. They passed 
the mountain, and encamped ii\ villages, where they 
found provisions in abundance. * . # 

A very strange accident happened there to the 
army, which put them in great consternation. For 
the soldiers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that 
place, and eating the honey, they were seized with 
violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with delirious 
fits; so that those, who were least ill, seemed like 
drunken men, and the rest, either furiously mad, or 
dying. The earth was strewed with their bodies as 
after a defeat; however, none of them died, and 
the distemper ceased the next day about the same 
hour it had seized them. The third or fourth day 
the soldiers got up, but in the condition in which 
people are after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebi- 
sond, a Greek colony of Sinopians, situate»upon the 
Euxine or Black *Sea fc in the province of Colchis. 

Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and ac¬ 
quitted themselves of the vows they had made to 
Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain 
a happy return into their own country. They als,o 
celebrated the games of the horse and foot races, 
wrestling, boxing, the pancratium; the whole at 
tended with the greatest joy and solemnity, 
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Sect. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone 
excessive fatigues, anti, surmounted many dan¬ 
gers, arrive upon the sea-coast opposite to Byzan¬ 
tium. They pass the strait * and engage in the 
service of Seuthes, prince of Thrace. Xenophon 
afterwards repasses the sea with his troops, ad¬ 
vances to Pergamus, and joinsThimbron,general 
of the Lacedtemonihns , who was marching against 
Tiqsaphernes antj Phamabasus. 

Artax. * After havingpffered sacrifices to the several di- 
nemon. v j n iti eSj anc j celebrated the games, they deliberated 
upon the proper measures for their return into 
Greece. They concluded upon going thither by 
sea, and for that purpose Cbirisophus offered to go 
to Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his 
friend, in hopes of’ being able to obtain ships of him. 
He set out directly, and Xenophon regulated the 
order it was necessary to observe, and the precau¬ 
tions to be taken for the security of the camp, pro¬ 
visions, and forage. He believed it also proper to 
make sure of some vessels, besides those that were 
expected, and made some expeditions against the 
neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was ex¬ 
pected, and provisions began to be wanting, it was 
resolved*to proceed by land; because there was not 
a sufficient number of ships .to transport the whole 
army, and those which the precaution of Xeno¬ 
phon had procured, were allotted to carry the wo¬ 
men, the old-and sick men, with all the unnecessary 
baggage. The army continued its march, and lay 
ten days at * Cerasus, where there was a general 
review of the troops, who were found to amount to 
eight thousand six. hundred men, out of about ten 

* Xenoph. 1. vi. • 

* This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-trees, 
which Lucullus first brought into Italy, and which from thence 
have been dispersed all over the western world. 
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thousand; the rest having died, in the retreat, of Ana*, 
their wounds, fatigues, or diseases. Mnemon. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in 
these parts, several disputes arose, as well with the 
inhabitants of the country, as with some of the offi¬ 
cers who were jealous of Xenophon’s authority, and 
endeavoured to render him odious to the army. 

But his prudence and moderation put a stop to 
those disorders; having made the soldiers sensible, 
that their safety depended upon preserving union 
and a good understanding amongst themselves and 
obedience to their generals. ^ 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again 
upon the proper measures for their return, ihe 
inhabitants of the country represented the almost 
insuperable difficulties of going by land, from the 
defiles and rivers they had to pass, and offered to 
supply the Greeks with ships. This seemed the 
best expedient, and the army embarked accordingly. 

They arrived the next day at Sinope,, a city of 
Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Milesians. Chi- 
risophus repaired thither with galleys, but without 
money, though the troops expected to receive some. 

He assured them that the army should be paid, as 
soon as they were out of the Huxine sea; and t lat 
their retreat was universally celebrated, and the sub¬ 
ject of the discourse and admiration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to 
Greece, desired to make some booty before they 
arrived there, and with that view resolved ?o nomi¬ 
nate a general with full authority, whereas, till then, 
all affairs were determined in the council of war by _ 
the plurality of voices. They cast their eyes upon 
Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to accept 
that office. He was not insensible to the honour ot 
commanding in chief; but he foresawr the conse¬ 
quences, and desired time to consider. After having 
expressed his high sense of gratitude for an offer so 
much to his honour, he represented, that, to avosJ 
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Artax. jealousy and division, the success of affairs, and the 
Mnemon. interest of the army, seemed to require, that they 
should choose a Lacedsemonian for their general, as 
the Spartan state atf that time was actually mistress 
of Greece, and in consideration of that choice, 
would be better disposed to support them. This 
reason was not relished, and they objected, that 
they were far from intending to depend servilely 
upon Sparta, or to sybmit to regulate their enter¬ 
prises by the pleasure or dislike of that state j and 
pressed him again to accept the command. He 
was then obliged {o explain himself plainly, and 
wi$out evasion'; and declared, that having con¬ 
sulted the gods by sacrifice, upon the offer they 
made him, they had manifested their will by evident 
signs, from whence it appeared that they did not 
approve their choice. It was surprising to see the 
impression, which the sole mention of the gods made 
upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tena¬ 
cious ; and who besides are commonly little affect¬ 
ed with the motives of religion. Their great ardour 
abated immediately, and without making any reply, 
they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a La¬ 
cedemonian, for tneir general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Dis¬ 
cord, as Xenophon had foreseen, arose amongst the 
troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plundering theGrecian cities throughwhich they 
passed. This disturbance was principally excited by 
the Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the 
afmy, and, could not see Xenophbn, an Athenian, in 
authority without pain. Different measures were 
.proposed; but nothing being concluded, the troops 
divided themselves into three bodies, of which the 
Achaians and Arcadians, that is, the Peloponnesians, 
were the principal, amounting to four thousand five 
hundred heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and Callima¬ 
chus for their generals. Chirisophus commanded 
another party of about fourteen hundred.men, be¬ 
sides seven hundred light-armed infantry. Xeno- 
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phon bad the third, almost the same in number, of Artax. 
M'hich three hundred were light-armed soldiers, with Mnemon. 
about forty horse, which were all the cavalry of the 
army. The first having obtained ships from the peo¬ 
ple of * Heraclea, to whom they had sent to demand 
them, set out before the rest to make some booty, 
and made a descent in thd port of Calpe. Chiriso- 
phus, who was sick, marched by land; but without 
quitting the coast. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence ef the 
troops and their leaders had involved them in several 
difficulties, not without loss, from whence theaddress 
of Xenophon extricated them more than once. Being 
all re-united again, after various success, they arrived 
by land at Chrysopelis of Chalcedon, facing Byzan¬ 
tium, whither they repaired some days after, having 
passed the small arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents. They were upon the point of 
plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge 
a fraud and injury which had been done them, and 
from the hope of enriching themselves once for all, 
when Xenophon made all possiblehaste thither. He 
admitted the justness of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which would 
attend it. “After your plundering this city, and 
“ destroying the Lacedaemonians established in it, 

“ you will be deemed the mortal enemies.of their 
“ republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my 
“ country, that had four hundred galleys at sea and 
<( Jn the arsenals; when it took up arms against 
“ them, great sums of money in its treasury, a re- 
“ venue of a thousand talents, and was in possession. 

“ of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in 
“ Europe and Asia, of which this was one, has ne- 
“ vertheless been reduced to yield to their power, 

“ and submit to their sway. And can you hope, 

« w ho are but a handful of meta, without generals, 

“ provisions, allies, or any resource, either from 
* A city of Pontus. 
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Uriema !i ^‘!^P 1 ? eri,e8 » w ^ 0 has betrayed you, or the king 
t( °* “ ersla > whom you have attempted to dethrone; 
“ caq you hope, I say, in such a condition to make 
" head against the Lacedemonians ? Let us demand 
“ satisfaction from the Byzantines, and pot avenge 
“ their fault by a much greatef of our own, which 
“ must draw upon us inevitable ruin.” He was 
believed, and the affair accommodated. 

4 From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before solicited 
him Ijy his envoys Jo bring troops to his aid, in or¬ 
der to his re-establishment in his father’s dominions, 
of which his enemiGs had deprived him. He had 
made Xenophon great promises for himself and his 
troops; but when he had done him the service he 
wanted, he was so far from keeping his word, that 
he did not give him the pay agreed upon. Xeno¬ 
phon keenly reproached him with this breach of 
faith; imputing his perfidy to his minister Hera- 
clides, who thought to make his court to his mas¬ 
ter, by saving him a sum of money at the expence 
of justice, faith, and honesty; qualities which 
ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as 
they contribute the most to his reputation, as well 
as to the success of a flairs, and the security of a 
state. But that treacherous minister, who looked 
upon honour, probity, and justice, as mere chime¬ 
ras, and that there was nothing real but the pos¬ 
session of much money, thought only of enriching 
himself by any means whatsoever, and robbed his 
master first with impunity, and all his subjects along 
with him. “ However,’’continues Xenophon," every 
“ wise man, especially if vested with authority and 
““ command, ought to regard justice, probity, and 
“ the faith of engagements, as the most precious 
“ treasure he can possess; and as an assured re- 
“ source, and an infallible support in all the events 
"that can happen,” Iieraclides was the more 
in the wrong for acting in this manner towards 

* Xenoph. 1. vii. 
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the trobps, as he was a native of Greec^ 

Thracian; but avarice had exwO^itthed 
of honour in him. 

Whilst the dispute between. Seuthfes and Xeno¬ 
phon was warmest, Charminus and PolyniceS arriv¬ 
ed, as ambassadors*from Lacedtemon, and brought 
advice, that the republic had declared war a gainst 
Tissaphernesand Pharnabasus; that Thimbron had 
already embarked with troops, and promised a 
danck a month to every soldier, two to each offi¬ 
cer, and four to the colonels, wfco should engage in 
the service. Xenophon accepted the offer, and hav¬ 
ing obtained from Seuthes, by die .mediation of the 
ambassadors, part of the pay due tcf him, he Went 
by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amount¬ 
ed at that time to almost six thousand men. From 
thence he advanced to Pergarnus, a city in the Troad. 
Having met near Parthenia, where ended the ex¬ 
pedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman return¬ 
ing into Persia, he took him, his wife and children, 
with all his equipage, and by that means found 
himself iq a condition to bestow great largesses 
upon the soldiers, and to make them a satisfactory 
amends for all the losses they had sustained. Thim¬ 
bron at length arrived, who took upon him the 
command of the troops, and having joined them 
with his own, marched against Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. ' Xe¬ 
nophon reckons, from *the first setting Out of that 
prince’s army from th^ city of Ephesus to their ar¬ 
rival where the battle was fought, five hundred and 
thirty parasangas or leagues, and fourscore and 
thirteen days’ march ; f and in their return from the 
place of battle tqCotyora, a city upon the coast of 
the Euxine or Black sea, six hurxhred and twenty 
parasangas or leagues, and a hundred and twenty 

• 

* Xenoph. de Esped. Cyf. 1. ii. p. 2Yd. 

• Ibid. 1.1. p. 355. 

2 i 
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Artax. two days* march. And adding both together, he says, 
Mnemon. th e way, going and coming, was eleven hundred 
and fifty * five parasangas or leagues, * and two 
hundred and fifteen days’ march; and that the whole 
time the army took to perform that journey, in¬ 
cluding the days of rest, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of 
Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, almost 
six parasangas f or leagues in going, and only five 
in their return. It 'was natural, that Cyrus, who 
desired to surprise,his brother, should use all possi¬ 
ble diligence for that purpose. 

This retreat of file ten thousand Greeks has al¬ 
ways passed amongst judges in the art of war, as I 
have already observed, for a perfect model in its 
kind, which has never had a parallel. Indeed, no 
enterprise could be formed with more valour and 
bravery, nor conducted with more prudence, nor 
executed with more success. Ten thousand men, 
five or six hundred leagues from their own coun¬ 
try, who had lost their generals and best officers, 
and find themselves in the heart of the enemy’s 
vast empire, undertake, in the sight of a victorious 
and numerous army, with the king at the head of it, 

I Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 427. 

* I aid, five, which are left oat in the text, to make the total 
agree with the two parts. 

f The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians, 
and consists of thirty stadia. The stadium is a Grecian measure, 
and contains, according to the most rechived opinion, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five geometrical paces; twenty of which in 
eonsequence are required to the common J?rench league, which 
consists of 2500 paces. And this hits been my rule hitherto, ac¬ 
cording to which the parasanga is a league and a half. 

But I observe here a great difficulty. According to this cal¬ 
culation we should find, the ordinary days’ marches of Cyrus, 
with an army of more than a hundred thousand men, would 
have been one day with another nine leagues, during so long a 
time, which accoraidb to the judges in military afiairs is abso¬ 
lutely impossible. Tail is what has determined me to compute 
the parasanga at no morf than a league. Several authors have 
remarked, and indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, 
and all the other road measures of the ancients, have differed 
widely according to times and places, as they still do amongst us. 
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io retire through the seat of his empire, and in a Anas, 
manner from the gates of his palace, and to tra- Mneraon. 
verse a vast extent of unknown countries, almost 
all in arms against them, without being dismayed 
by the prospect of the innumerable obstacles and 
dangers, to which tney were every moment expos¬ 
ed ; the passage of rivers, df mountains and defiles ; 
open attacks, or secret ambuscades from the peo¬ 
ple upon their route; famine,_ almost inevitable in 
vast and desert regions; and above all, the treach¬ 
ery they had to fear from the tsoops, who seemed 
to be employed in escorting them, but in reality had 
orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was 
sensible how much the return of those Greeks fnto 
their country would cover him with disgrace, and 
discredit the majesty of the empire in the opinion 
of all nations, had left nothing undone to prevent 
it ; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, 
more passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, 
or to preserve his dominions. Those ten thousand 
men, however, notwithstanding so many obstacles, 
carried their point, and arrived, through a thousand 
dangers, victorious and triumphant in their own 
country. h Antony long after, when pursued by the 
Parthians almost in the same country, finding him¬ 
self in like danger, cried out in admiration of their 
invincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thou¬ 
sand! . 

And it was the gdod success of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people 6f Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, 
silver, luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous se¬ 
raglio of women, were the sole merit of the Great 
King; but that, as to the rest, his opulence and 
all his boasted power were only pride and vain os¬ 
tentation. It was this prejudice, more universal 
than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedition, 
that gave birth to those ,bold enterprises of the 

h Plat, is Ante. p. 937. ’ll pigiot. 

2 I S 
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Artax. Greeks, of which we shall soon treat, that made 
Mnemon. Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of destruction. 

• c 

Sect. VII. Consequences of Cyrus's death in the 
court of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and jealousy of 
Parysatis. Statira poisoned. 

1 I return to what passed after the battle of 
Cunaxa in the court pf Artaxerxes. As he believed 
that he had killed Cyrus with his own hand, and look¬ 
ed upon that action as the most glorious of his life, 
he desired that all t£ie world should think the same; 
as it was wounding him in the most tender part, 
to dispute that honour, or endeavour to share it, 
with him. The Carian soldier, whom we mention¬ 
ed before, riot contented with'the great presents 
the king had made him upon a different pretext, 
perpetually declared to all that would hear him, that 
none but himself had killed Cyrus, and that the 
king did him great injustice in depriving him of the 
glory due to him. The prince, upon being informed 
of that insolence, conceived a jealousy equally base 
and cruel, and had the weakness to cause him to 
be delivered to Parysatis, who had sworn the de¬ 
struction of all those that had any share in the death 
of her son. Animated by a barbarous spirit of ven¬ 
geance, she commanded the executioners to take 
that unfortunate wretch, and to make him suffer 
the most exquisite tortures during ten days; then 
after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted 
brass into his ears, till he» expired in that cruel 
agony; which was accordingly executed. 

Mhhridates also, having boasted in an entertain¬ 
ment where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid 
very dear for that absurd and imprudent vanity. 
He was condemned to suffer the punishment of 
the * troughs, one of the most cruel that was ever 

* Plut. in Artax. p. 1018—1021. 

* See the description of this torture, as before given in this 
volume. 
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invented, and after having languished in torment Artax. 
seventeen days, died at last in exquisite misery. Mnemon. 

There only remained, for the final execution of 
Parysatis’s project, and* fully *to satiate her ven¬ 
geance, the punishment of the king’s eunuch Me- 
sabates, who by his master’s order had cut off the 
head and hand of Cyrus, feut as there was nothing 
to take hold of in his conduct, Parysatis laid this 
snare for him. She was a woman of great address, 
had abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a 
certain game vrith dice. Aftei* the war, she had 
been reconciled with the king, pfayed often with 
him, was of all his parties, hacf an unbounded 
complaisance for him, and far from contradicting 
him in any thing, anticipated his desires, did not 
blush at indulging his passions, and even at supply¬ 
ing him with the means of gratifying them. But 
she took especial care never to lose sight of him, 
and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 
could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over 
her son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, 
and with no thoughts but of diverting himself, she 
proposed playing at dice with him for a thousand 
daricks,* to which he readily consented. She suf¬ 
fered him to win, and paid down the money. But 
affecting regret and vexation, she pressed him to 
begin again, and |o play with her for an ^eunuch. 

The king, who suspected nothing, complied, and 
they agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs 
on each side, that thfc winner should take their 
choice out of the rest, and the loser be bound to 
deliver him. Having made these conditions, they 
sat down to play. The queen was all attention to 
the game, and made use of all hei^ skill and address 
in it; besides winch the dice favoured her. She 
won, and chose Mesabates, for he was not one of 
those that had been excepted. As soon as she got 
him into her hands, before the king could have the 
* The darick was worth ten livres. 
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Artax. least suspicion of the revenge she meditated, she 
Mnemon. delivered him to the executioners, and commanded 
them to flay him alive, to lay him afterwards upon 
three * cross bars, and to Stretch his skin before his 
eyes upon stakes prepared for that purpose; which 
was performed accordingly. When the king knew 
this, he was very sorry, for it, and violently angry 
with his mother. But without giving herself any 
further trouble about it, she told him with a smile, 
and in a jesting way, “ Really, you are a great 
“ losbr, and must* be highly in the right, to be so 
“ much out of humour for a decrepid wretch of an 
“ eunuch, when I, who lost a thousand good da- 
“ ricks, and paid them down upon the spot, don’t 
“ say a word, and am satisfied.” 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays 
and preparations for a greater crime which Parysatis 
meditated. She had long retained in her heart a 
violent hatred for queen Statira, marks of which 
she had suffered to escape her upon many occa¬ 
sions. She perceived plainly, that her influence 
with the king her son, was only the effect of his re¬ 
spect and consideration for her as his mother; 
whereas that for Statira was founded in love and 
confidence, which rendered that influence much 
more secure. Of what is not the jealousy of an 
ambitious woman capable! She resolved to rid her¬ 
self, whatever it cost her, of so fprmidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, 
and treated her with all thfc exterior marks of sin¬ 
cere friendship and real confidence. The two 
. queens, appearing therefore to have forgotten their 
former suspicions and quarrels, lived upon good 
terms together, §aw one another as before, and ate 
at each other’s apartments. But as both of them 
well knew what reliance was to be placed upon the 
friendships and caresses of the court, especially 
amongst the women, they were neither of them the 
* Plutarch explains this circumstance no farther. 
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dupe of the other; and as the same fears always Artax. 
subsisted, they kept upon their guard, and never Mnemon ‘ 
ate but of the same dishes and pieces. Could one 
believe it possible to deceive eo attentive and cau¬ 
tious a vigilance? Parysatis one day, when her 
daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an ex¬ 
tremely exquisite bird that had been served up, cut 
it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate the 
other herself. Statira soon after was seized with 
sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died in the 
most horrible convulsions, not .without inspiring the 
king with the most violent suspicions of his mother, 
of whose cruelty, and implacable and revengeful spi¬ 
rit, he was sufficiently sensible before. He made 
the strictest enquiry into the crime. All his mo¬ 
ther’s officers andxlomestics were seized and put to 
the torture; when Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, 
and the confidant of all her secrets, confessed the 
whole. She had caused one side of a knife to be 
rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut 
the bird in two, put the sound part into her own 
mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after 
the manner that the Persians punished poison¬ 
ers, which is thus; They lay their heads upon 
a great and very broad stone, and beat upon it 
with another till they are entirely crushed, and have 
no remains of their former figure. As for Pary¬ 
satis, the king contented himself with confining her 
to Babylon, whither ■she demanded to retire, and 
told her, that he wopld never set his foot within it 
whilst she was there. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Sect. I. The Grecian cities of Ionia implore aid of 
the Lacedemonians against Artaxerxes. Rare 
prudence of a lady continued in her husband's 
government after his death. Agesilaus elected 
king of Sparta. His character. 

Artax. k The cities of Ionia, that had followed the party of 
Mneraon. Cyrus,^apprehending the resentment of Tissapher- 
nes, had applied to ttye Lacedaemonians, as the deli¬ 
verers of Greecg, requesting that they would support 
them in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, 
and prevent their country from being ravaged. We 
have already said tbatTbimbron was sent thither, to 
whose troops Xenophon had joined his, after their 
A. M. return from Persia. Thimbron was soon recalled 
AntJ^'c. up0n s ° me discontent > and had for his successor 
399. pcrcyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, from his industry 
in finding resources, and his ability in inventing ma¬ 
chines of war. He took upon him the command 
of the army at Ephesus. When he arrived there, he 
was apprised, that there was a dispute between the 
two satraps, who commanded in the cquntry. 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which 
several, situate at the extremity of the empire, re¬ 
quired top*much application to be .governed imme¬ 
diately by the prince, were cqnfided to the care of 
the great lords commonly called satraps. They had 
each of them in their government an almost sove- 
reign authority, and were, properly speaking, not 
unlike the viceroys we see in our days in some 
neighbouring states. They were supplied with a 
number of troops sufficient for the defence of the 
country. 1 hey appointed all officers, disposed of 
the governments of cities, and were charged with 
levying and remitting'the tributes to the prince. 

k Xenoph. Hist. Gr«c. 1 . iii. p. 479 — 487 . 
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They had power to raise troops, to treat with neigh- Artax. 
bouring states, and even with the generals of the Mnemon. 
enemy; in a word, to do every thing necessary to 
maintain good order and tranquillity in their go¬ 
vernments. They.were independent of one an¬ 
other ; and though they served the same master, 
and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, 
nevertheless, each being more interested in the par¬ 
ticular advantage of his own .province than in the 
general good of the empire, they often differed 
among themselves, formed opposite designs, refused 
aid to their colleagues in necessity,’and sometimes 
even acted entirely against them. *T|?e remoteness 
of the court, and the absence of the prince, gave 
room for these dissensions; and perhaps a secret 
policy contributed to keep them up, to elude, or 
prevent, conspiracies, which too good an under¬ 
standing amongst the governors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabasus were at variance, made a 
truce with the former, that he might not have them 
both upon his hands at the same time, entered Pliar- 
nabasus’s province, and advanced as far as iEolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that pro¬ 
vince under that satrap’s authority; and as after his 
death it was to have been given to another, Mania, 
his widow, went to Pharnabasus with troops and 
presents, and told him, that having been the wife 
of a man who had rendered him great services, she 
desired him not to deprive her of her husband’s re¬ 
ward ; that she wduld serve him with the same zeal 
and fidelity; and that, if she failed in either, lie 
was always at liberty to take her government from, 
her. She was continued in it by this means, and 
acquitted herself with all the judgment and ability, 
that could have been expected from the most con¬ 
summate master in the art of ruling. To the ordi¬ 
nary tributes, which her husbiknd had paid, she 
added presents of extraordinary magnificence, and 
when Pharnabasus came into her province, she 
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entertained Mm more splendidly than any of the 
• other governors. She was not contented with the 
conservation of the cities committed to her care 
she made new conquests, and took * Larissa’ 
Amaxita, and Colona. , 

Hence we may observe, that prudence, good 
sense, and courage, are 6f all sexes. She was pre¬ 
sent in all expeditions in a chariot, and in person 
decreed rewards and punishments. None of the 
neighbouring provinces had a finer army than hers, 
in which she had a great number of Greek soldiers 
in her pay. She even attended Pharnabasus in all 
his enterprises, knd was of no common support to 
him. So that the satrap, who knew all the value 
of so extraordinary a merit, did more honour to 
this lady, than to all the other governors. He even 
admitted her into his council, and treated her with 
such a distinction, as might have excited jealousy, 
if the modesty and affability of that lady had not 
prevented bad effects, by throwing in a manner a 
veil over all her perfections, which softened their 
lustre, and let them only occasionally appear as 
objects of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Mi- 
dias, her son-in-law, stung with the reproach of suf¬ 
fering a woman to command in his place, and abus¬ 
ing the entire confidence she reposed in him, which 
gave him access to her at all times, strangled her 
with her son. After her death" he seized two fort¬ 
resses, wherein she had secured her treasures; the 
other cities declared against him: He did not long 
enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happilj 
arrived at this juncture. All the fortresses of iEolia 
either voluntarily or by force, surrendered to him 
and Midias was deprived of the possessions he hac 
so unjustly acquired. The Lacedaemonian genera 
having granted Pharnabasus a truce, took up hii 
winter-quarters in Bithynia, to avoid being charge 
able to bis allies. 

* From the Myuani and Piiidiazu, 
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- The next year, being continued in tfaeWKB- 
mand, he crossed over into Thrace, and arrived » ^ M 
the Chersonesus. He knew, that the deputies ot sao6m 
the country had been lit Sparta to represent the Ant. J. C. 
necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a good wall 398. 
against the frequent incursions of the barbarians, 
which prevented the cultivation of the lands. Hav¬ 
ing measured the space, which is more than a 
league in breadth, he distributed the work amongst 
the soldiers, and the wall was finished in the au¬ 


tumn of the same year. Within this space were 
enclosed eleven cities, several ports, a great num¬ 
ber of arable lands, and plantations, with pastures 
of all kinds. The work being finished, he returned 
into Asia, where he reviewed the cities, and found 
them all in good tondition. 

“ Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of 
ASgospotamos, having condemned himself to a vo¬ 
luntary banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus 
with king Evagoras, not only for the safety of his 
person, but also in expectation of a change of af¬ 
fairs ; like one, says Plutarch, who waits the return 
of the tide before he embarks. He had always in 
view the re-establishment of the Athenian power, 
to which his defeat had given a mortal wound ; and 
full of fidelity and zeal for his country, though lit¬ 
tle favourable to him, perpetually meditated the 
means of raising, it from its ruins, and restoring it 
to its ancient spiendqr. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to 
succeed in his views,*he had occasion for a powerful 
support, wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects 
to him, and ordered the person who carried his let¬ 
ter, to apply to Ctesias, who would give it into the 
king’s own hands. It was accordingly delivered 
to that physician, who, it is said, though he did not 
approve the contents of it, added to what Conon 
had written, that he desired the king would send 
Ctesias to him , being a person very capable of doing 


» Xenoph. p. 437, 488. * Plut. in Art«. p. 1051. 
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Mm service, especially in maritime affairs. * Phar- 
nabasus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court 
to complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes, 
as too avowedly in favour bf the Lacedaemonians. 
At the urgent solicitation of Phamabasus, the king 
ordered five hundred talents* to be paid him for 
the equipment of a fleet,, with instructions to give 
Conon the command of it. He sent Ctesias into 
Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos, his native 
country, went to Sparta. 

r This Ctesias hafl at first been in the service of 
Cyrus, whom he had followed in his expedition. 
He \tas taken prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus 
was killed, and was made use of to dress the Wounds 
Artaxerxes had received, of which he acquitted him¬ 
self so well, that the king retailed him in his ser¬ 
vice, and made him his first physician. He passed 
several years in his service in that quality. Whilst 
he was there, the Greeks, in all their business at the 
court, applied themselves to him; as Conon did on 
the present occasion. His long residence in Per¬ 
sia, and at the court, had given him the necessary 
time and means for bis information in the history 
of the country, which he wrote in three and twenty 
books. The first six contained the history of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, from Ninus and Semi- 
ramis down to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated 
of the Pefsian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus’s 
reign to the third year of tfie XCVth Olympiad, 
which agrees with the three hundred and ninety- 
eighth before Jesus Christ. He wrote also a 
history of India. Photius has given us several ex¬ 
tracts of both these histories, and these extracts are 
all that remain of the works of Ctesias. He often con¬ 
tradicts Herodotus, and differs sometimes also from 
Xenophon. He w$s not much esteemed by the an- 

° Died- I xiv. p. 2G7. Justin. 1. vi. c. 1. t Strab. 1. xiv. 
p. 656. Pint, ia Artax. p. 1014—1017—1020. Diod. 1. xiv. 
p. 273. Aristot. de Hist. anim. 1. viii. c. 28. Pbot. Cod. LXII. 

* 500,000 crowns, or about 112,0002. sterling. 
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cients, who speak of him as of a very vain man, whose Artax. 
veracity is not to be relied on, and who has inserted Maemon * 
fables, and sometimes even lies, in his history. 

q Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus, though secretly A. M. 
each other’s enenyes, had upon the king’s orders . 360 r 7 ' 
united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of ‘ "gg/ 
Dercyllidas, who had marched into Caria. They 
had reduced him to post himselfsodisad vantageously 
that he must inevitably haye perished, had they 
charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pharnabasus was of this opinion: 
but Tissaphernes dreading the v,alobr of the Greeks, 
who had followed Cyrus, which he*ha,ji experienced, 
and whom he conceived all the others resembled, 
proposed an interview, which was accepted. Der¬ 
cyllidas having demanded, that the Grecian cities 
should continue free, and Tissaphernes, that the 
army and generals of Lacedmmon should retire; 
they made a truce, till the answers of their respec¬ 
tive masters could be known. 

r Whilst these things were passing in Asia, the 
Lacedaemonians resolved to chastise the insolence 
of the people of Elis, who, not content with having 
entered into an alliance with their enemies in the 


Peloponnesian war, prevented their disputing the 
prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of 
the non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had in¬ 
sulted one of their citizens during the games, and 
hindered Agis from sacrificing in the temple of Ju¬ 
piter Olympius. Thaf king was charged with this 
expedition, which did*not terminate dll the third 
year after. He could have taken their city Olym¬ 
pia, which had no works, but contented himself 
with plundering the suburbs, and the places for the 
exercises, which were very fine. They demanded 
peace, which was granted, and were suffered to re¬ 
tain the superintendency of the femple of Jupiter 


1 Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. 1. iii. p. 489, 490; Biod. L xiv. p. 
207. ' Xenoph. ibid. p. 492. 
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Artax. Olympius, to which they had not much right, but 
Mnemon. were more worthy of that honour than those who 
disputed it with them. 

* Agis on his returrf fell sick, and died upon arriv¬ 
ing at Sparta. Almost divine hopours were paid to 
his memory, and after the expiration of some days, 
according to custom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, 
one the son, and the other brother of the deceased, 
disputed the crown. Xhe latter maintained, that Us 
competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported 
his assertion by the confession of the queen herself, 
who knew best, and* who had often, as well as her 
husband, acknpwledged as much. In fact, there 
was a current report, that she had had him by Alci- 
biades,' as has been related in its place, and that the 
Athenian general had corrupted*her by a present of 
a * thousand daricks. Agis protested the contrary 
at his death. Leotychides having thrown himself at 
his feet all bathed in his tears, he could not refuse 
the favour he implored of him, and owned him for 
his son before all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue 
and great merit of Agesilaus, and deeming it an 
extraordinary advantage to have a person for their 
king, who had been educated amongst them, and 
had passed like them through all the rigour of the 
Spartan education, supported him with their whole 
power. *An ancient oracle, that advised Sparta to 
beware of a lame reign, was urged against him. 
Lysander only made a jest of it, and turned its 
sense against Leotychides hirasdf; endeavouring 
to prove, that as a bastard, he was the lame king 
whom the oracle intended to caution them against. 
Agesilaus, as well by his own great qualities, as the 
powerful support of Lysander, carried it against 
his nephew, and was declared king. 

1 Xenoph. p. 493. Plut. in Lyi. p. 445, In AgeiiL p. 597. 

* Aiken. 1. xii. p. 534. 

* 1000 pistoles. 
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As by the laws the kingdom bad devolved to Artax. 
Agis, his brother Agesilaus, who seemed to be des- Mnemoa. 
tined to pass his life as a private person, had been 
educated like other children ih the Spartan disci¬ 
pline, which as to (he mode of life was very rough, 
and full of laborious exercise, but * taught youth 
obedience perfectly well. ’ The law dispensed with 
this education only to such children as were designed 
for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar 
advantage, that he did not arrive at commanding, 
till he had first learned perfectly well how tovobey. , 

From thence it was, that of all Jhe'kings of Sparta, 
he best knew how to make his subjects lovejtnd 
esteem him, f because that prince, to the great qua¬ 
lities with which nature bad endowed him for com¬ 
mand and sovereignty, had united by his education 
the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in 
point of education and policy, should have conceived 
it proper to abate any thing of its severity and dis¬ 
cipline in favour of the princes who were to reign; 
they having most need of being early habituated to 
the yoke of obedience, in order to their being the 
better qualified to command. 

* Plutarch observes, that from his^infancy Age¬ 
silaus was remarkable for uniting qualities in him¬ 
self, which are generally incompatible; a vivacity 
of temper, a vehemence, a resolution invincible in 
appearance, an ardent passion for being first and 
surpassing all others, with a gentleness, submission, 
and docility, that: complied at a single word, and 


* In Agesil. p. 596. 

* Hence it mi, that the poet Simonides called Sparta, the 

tamer of men, ixfM.elfiX^Tov, as that of the^Grecian cities which 
rendered its inhabitants by good habit* the most active and 
vigorous, and at the same time the most obedient to the laws, 
of any: (if p.aXnrr« Jist twy eScvv res itotira,; rois yopois wei6o- 
ftcra* xa) x«if5ij9eif miaectv. _ „ 

t T tv ipCeEi rjyefi.ovtx.ui xal /Saw Xnuji tpon.rrjrdft.tYOs avo mi 
iywyijs T 9 SrjfMTtxar xa) f thiviguntoy. 
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Arts*. Made him infinitely sensible of the slightest rCpri- 
Mnemon. mand, so that every thing might be obtained of into 
from the motives of honour, but nothing by fear or 
violence. 

He was lame, but that defect,was covered by the 
gracefulness of his person, and still more by the 
gaiety with which he supported and rallied it first 
himself. It may even he said, that this infirmity 
of bis body set his valour and passion for glory in 
a stronger light; there being no labour nor enter* 
prise,'however difficult, that he would refuse upon 
account of that 'inconvenience. 

“praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was 
so far from giving him pleasure, that it offended 
him, and was never received by him as such, but 
when it came from the mouths-of those, who upon 
other occasions had represented his failings to him 
with freedom. He would never suffer his picture 
to be drawn during his life, and even when dy¬ 
ing, expressly forbade any image to be made of 
him, either in colours or relievo. r His reason was, 
that his great actions, if be had done any, would 
supply tbe place of monuments; without which, all 
the statues in the world would do him no manner 
of honour. We only know, that he was of small 
stature, which the Spartans did not like in their 
kings; and Theophrastus affirms, that tbe Ephori 
hud a fine upon their king Archidamus, the father 
of him we speak of, for having espoused a very lit¬ 
tle woman : * For, said they, she ll give us puppets 
instead of kings. « 

* It has been remarked, that Agesilaus, in his way 
,of living with the Spartans, behaved better with re¬ 
gard to his enemies than his friends ; for he never 
did the least wropg to the former, and often violated 
justice in favour of the latter. He would have been 

* Plut in Moral, p. 55. r Ibid. p. 191. * Phit in 

Agefil. p. 59S. 

* Ob' ydf /SatriAeif, efourttr, tipfsw, fiaettotSta yrnoxrtu 
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ashamed not to have honoured and rewarded his Artur, 
enemies, When their actions deserved it} and was Mnemoif. 
dot able to reprove his friends when they commit¬ 
ted faults. He would even support them when they 
were in the wrong,* an8 upon such occasions look* 
ed upon the zeal* for justice as a vain pretence to 
cover the refusal of secvjog them. And in proof of 
this, a short letter is cited, written by him to a judge 
in recommendation of a friend} the words are: If 
Nicias be not guilty, acquit •him for his innocence; 
if he be, acquit him for my sake; but however it be, 
acquit him. * # 0 

It is understanding the rights and privileges of 
friendship very ill, to be capable of rendering it in 
this manner the accomplice of crimes, and the pro¬ 
tectress of bad actions. The fundamental law of 
friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask of, or grant 
any thing to friends, that is not consistent with jus¬ 
tice and honour: b Hcec prima lex in amicitid san- 
ciatur; ut neque rogemus res iurpes, neefveiamus 
rogati. 

Agesilauswas not so delicate in this point, at least 
in the begiuning, and omitted no occasion, of gratify¬ 
ing his friends, arid even his enemies. By this offi¬ 
cious and obligingconduct, supported by his extraor¬ 
dinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almost 
absolute power in the city, which ran so high as to 
render him suspected by his country. The Ephori, to 
prevent its effects, and give a check to his ambition, 
laid a fine upon him^ alleging as their sole reason, 

* that he attached the hearts of the citizens to him¬ 
self alone, which were the right of the republic, and 
ought not to be possessed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into pgs- 
session of the whole estate of his brother 0 
which Leotychides was deprive^ as a bastard. But 
seeing the relations of that prinpe, on the side of his 
mother Lampito,were all very poor, though persons 

* Plat, in Ages'll, p. 603. " D* wnicit. n. 40. 

**OTi td? ?c9iy0£ 'irofaTtfi tllQ'Jf ycrscrai. 
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Artw. of much wortb,he divided die whole inheritance 
with them, and by that act of generosity acquired 
great reputation, and the good-will of all the world, 
instead of the envy and hatred which he might have 
drawn upon himself By the Inheritance. These sort 
of sacrifices are glorious, though* rare, and can ne¬ 
ver be sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was kingofSporty so powerful as Agesilaus, 
and it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his 
country in every thing,.tbat he acquired so great an 
authority; which seems a kind of paradox, thus ex¬ 
plained <by Plutarch. *Tbe greatest power was vested 
at that time in theEphori and senate. The office of 
the J^phori subsisted only one year; they were in¬ 
stituted to limit the too great power of the kings, 
and to serve as a barrier against it, as we have ob¬ 
served elsewhere. For this reason the kings of 
Sparta, from their earliest establishment, had always 
retained a kind of hereditary aversion for them, and 
continually opposed their measures. Agesilaus took 
a quite contrary method. Instead of being perpe¬ 
tually at war with them, and clashing upon all occa¬ 
sions with their measures, be made it his business to 
cultivate, their good opinion, treated them always 
with the utmost deference and regard, never enter¬ 
ed upon the least enterprise, without having first 
communicated it to them, and upon their summons 
quitted every thing, and repaired to the senate with 
the utmostpromptitude and resignation. Whenever 
he sat upon his throne to adipinister justice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never.failed to.rise up to do 
them honour. By all these instance’s of respect, he 
seemed to add new dignity to their office, whilst in 
replity be augmented his . own power, without its 
being observed, and added to the sovereignty a grah- 
deur by to'mucb thp more solid and permanent, as 
it was the effect of toe people’s good-will and esteem 
tor him. The greatest of the Boman emperors, as 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were 
convinced, that the utmost a prince could do tp 
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honour andexalt the dignity of the principal magi- An**, 
strates, was only adding to his own power and Mae®*®- 
strengthening bis authority, which neither should, 
nor euabe founded in jury thing but justice. 

Such Whs Agesilaus, of whom much will be said 
hereafter, and whfise character it was therefore ne¬ 
cessary to develope. 

Sect. II. Agesilaus sets out for Asia. Lysandeffalls 
out with him, and returns to Sparta. His ambi¬ 
tious designs to alter the succession to theJ krone. 

* • 

"Aoemaps had scarce ascended the throne, a. m. 
•when accounts came from Asia that the king of 3608. 
Persia was fitting out a great fleet in Phoenicia, An 3 t ^ ,C- 
with intent to deprive the Lacedaemonians of the 
empire of the sea. Conon’s letters, seconded by the 
remonstrances of Pharnabasus, who had in concert 
represented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as 
formidable, had made a strong impression upon that 
prince. From that time he had it seriously in his 
thoughts to humble that proud republic, by raising 
up its rival, and by that means reestablishing the 
ancient balance between them, which could alone 
assure his safety, by keeping them perpetually em- 
• ployed against each other, and thereby prevented 
from uniting their forces against him. 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in 
order to re-establish his creatures and fridhds in the 
government of the cities, from which Sparta bad re¬ 
moved them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to takeupon 
himself foe charge of the war, and to anticipate the 
barbarian king, by attacking him at a great distance 
from Greece* before be should have finished his pre¬ 
parations. The republic having made this proposal 
to him, be could not refuse it, and charged himself 
with the expedition against Artaxerxes, mjon con¬ 
ditio foat thirty Spartan captains should be granted 

• « Xenopb. Hist. Grasc. 1. »«. p. 495, 49»t Id, de Ag«*il. 
p. 052. Plat, in Agesil. p. 50*, A in tyswd.p. 446. 
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Artax. him, to assist him and compose his council, with 
Mnemon. thousand he w citizens to be chosen out of the 
helots who bad been lately made freemen, and six 
thousand troops of the allies, which was immedi¬ 
ately resolved. Lysander was placed at the head of 
the thirty Spartans, not only upon account of his 
great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, 
but for the particular friendship between him and 
Agesilaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, 
as well as for the honour which bad been lately con¬ 
ferred qpon him of being elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had fol¬ 
lowed Cyrus, whom the whole power of Persia had 
not been able tb prevent from retreating into their 
own country, had inspired all Greece with a wonder¬ 
ful confidence in her own strength, and a supreme 
contempt for the barbarians. In this disposition of 
tiie public mind, the Lacedaemonians conceived it 
would be a reproach to them, not to take advantage 
of so favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 
Greeks in Asia from their subjection to those bar¬ 
barians, and for putting an end to the outrages and 
violences with ifhich they were continually oppress¬ 
ing them. They had already attempted this by their 
generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas; but all their 
endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they 
referred the conduct of this war to the care of Age¬ 
silaus. He promised them either to conclude a 
glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ them 
so effectually, as should leave them neither leisure 
nor inclination to cany the wjur into Greece. The 
< king had great views, and thought of no less than 
attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

' ‘Whenbearrivedat Ephesus, Tissaphemes sent to 
demand what reason had inducted him to come into 
Asia, and why he tad taken up arms. He replied, 
that he came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, 
and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty. 
The satrap, wbo was not yet prepared,marie uteof 
- ? Xenoph. p. 496, flc Sf 9. 
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art in the place of force, and assured him that his Artu. 
master would give the Grecian cities of Asia their 
liberty, provided he committed no acts of hostility 
till the return of the couriers. Agesiiaus agreed, and 
the truce was swofn to on both sides. Tbsaphemes, 
who laid no great stress upon an oath, took ad van* 
tage of this delay to assemble troops on all sides; 

The Lacedemonian general was apprised of it, but 
however kept his word; bang convinced, that in 
affairs of state the breach of faith can have but a 
very short and precarious success} wherdhs a re¬ 
putation established upon inviolable fidelity in Ijhe 
observance of engagements, which even the perfidy 
of other contracting parties has not power to alter, 
will establish a credit and confidence equally use¬ 
ful and glorious. In fact, Xenophon remarks, that 
this religious observation of treaties pined him the 
universal esteem and opinion of the cities; whilst 
the contrary conduct of Tissaphernes entirely lost 
him their favour. 

Agesiiaus made use of this interval in acquiring A. M. 
an exact knowledge of the state of the cities, and in 36 °?' 
making suitable regulations. He found great disor- 3^ ' 
der every where, their government being neither de- 
mocratical, as undertheAthenians,noraristocratical, 
as Lysander had established it. e The people of the 
country had had no communication with Agesi)aus, 
nor bad ever kno w.n him; for which reasohthey made 
no court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of 
general for form.sake only, and that the whole power 
was really vested in Lysander. As no governor bad 
ever done so much good to his friends or hurt to his 
enemies, it is not wonderful that he was so much 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. All 
therefore were eager to pay their homage to him, 
were every day in crowds at bis door, and made his 
train, very numerous when he^went abroad; whilst 
Agesiiaus remained almost alone. Such a conduct 
could not fail of offending a general and king ex¬ 
tremely sensible and delicate in what regarded his 

• Plat, in AretiL n. 599. 600. In Lvsand. p. 446,447. 
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Attn. authority, though otherwise wot jealous of arty one's 
merit, mt, onthe contrary, much inclined to distin¬ 
guish it with his favour. If e did not dissemble his 
disgust. He no longer paid regard to Lysander’s 
. recommendations, and ceased to employ him him¬ 
self. Lysander presently perceived this alteration 
towards him. He discontinued his applications for 
his friends to the king, desired them not to visit him 
any more, nor attach themselves to him, but to ad¬ 
dress themselves directly to the king, and to cultivate 
the favour of those who in the present times had 
power to serve and advance their creators. The 
greatest part Of them gave over importuning him 
with their affairs, but did not cease to pay their court 
to him. . Qfi the contrary, they vy ere only more as¬ 
siduous than ever about ids person, attended him in 
throngs when he took the air abroad, and regularly 
assisted at dll his exercises. Lysander, naturally 
vain, and long accustomed to the homage and sub¬ 
mission that attend on absolute power, did not take 
sufficient care to remove the busy crowd from his 
person, that continually made their addresses to 
him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and gran¬ 
deur grew still more and more offensive to AgesSaos, 
and seemed as if intended to insult him. He resented 
it so highly, that having given the moat considerable 
commands and best governments*to private officers, 
he appointed Lysander commissary of the stores,and 
distributer of provisions; and afterwards, to insult 
and deride the lonians, he *toM them, that they 
might new go and ctmmk hit matter-butcher. 

* Lysander thought it their incumbent upon him 
to speak, and bo come to an explanation with him. 
Their conversation was brief and laconic. Certain¬ 
ly, my hrd, said Lysander,-won very Well hnm hew 
todepress ymer fiien§e.-^¥et, When thfyvmM tel 
themselves above met but- when they Wady to evtfit 
mythgmty, I know atsohm to iet them eh are <tt it .— 
But perhaps, my lord, replied Lysander, Ihavebeen 
injured hv false report*, and things / never did have 
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been imputed to me. Iumt beg therefore, if it be ArtMt - 
only upon account of the strangers, who haoe*llof ia * man * t 
them their eyes upon «/, that jyou mould give me an 
employment in your army, wherein you shall think 
me least capable of displeasing, and most of serving 
you effectually. 

The result of this conversation was, that Agesiiaus 
gave him the lieutenancy of the Hellespont In this 
employment he retained all his resentment, without 
however neglecting any part of his duty, or omitting 
any step that might conduce to\hq success of affairs. 

Some short time after be returned to Sparta, with¬ 
out any marks of honour or distination, extremely 
incensed against AgesilauB, and trusting te make 
him feej his resentment very sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’sconduct, as we 
have here represented it, denotes a vanity and nar¬ 
rowness of mind on bis side, highly unworthy of his 
reputation. PerhapsAgesilauscarried too far hissen- 
sibility and delicacy on the point of honour, and 
was a little too severe upon a friend and benefactor, 
whom a secret reprimand, attended with frankness 
and expressions of kindness, might have reclaimed 
to his duty. But, brilliant as Lysander’s merit, and 
considerable as the services he had rendered Agesi¬ 
iaus, might be, they could not all of them give him 
a right, not only to an equality with his king and 
general, but to the superiority be affect^, which in 
some measure tended, to making the other insignifi¬ 
cant. He ought to have remembered, that k is never 
allowable for an inferior to forget himself and to 
exceed the bounds of a just subordination. 

* Upon his return to Sparta be had it seriously 
in his thoughts to execute a project, which be had 
many years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there 
were only two ■families, or rather branches, of the 
posterity-of Hercules, who hjd a right to the throne. 

When lysander had attained to that high degree 
of power which his great actions had acquired him, 

« Ptat. inLywnd. p.447, 44$. Diod.l.xiv.p.2*4,2«. 
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Artax. be began to see with pain a city, whose glory had 
Mimmn. been bo much augmented by his exploits, under 
the government of princes to whom he was inferior 
neither in valour nor })irth;*fbrhe was -descended, 
as well as themselves, from Hercules. He therefore 
sought means to deprive.those two houses of the 
sqje succession to the crpwn, and to extend that 
right to all the other branches of the Heraclid®, 
and even, according to some, to all the natives of 
Sparta; flattering himself, that if his design took 
effect, no Spartan cohld be capableef disputing that 
honour with him,* and that he should have the pre- 
fereu^g over all others, 

This, ambitious project of Lysander shews, that 
the greatest captains are often those from whom a 
republic has most to apprehend/ Those haughty, 
valiant spirits, accustomed to absolute power in ar¬ 
mies, bring back with victory a daring loftiness of 
mind, always to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta, 
in giving Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it 
for so many years in his hands, did not sufficiently 
-consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to 
confide to persons of superior merit and abilities 
employments which confer supreme authority, which 
naturally exposes them to the temptation of ren¬ 
dering themselves independent, and retaining in 
their own hands absolute power. Lysander was 
not proof against it, and practise^ secretly to open 
himself a way to the throne.. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long pre¬ 
parations. He thought it impossible to succeed with¬ 
out be could first, through fear of the divinity and 
the terrors of superstition, amaze and subdue the ci¬ 
tizens into a more easy disposition to receivewhat he 
wanted to have them understand: for he knew that 
* at Sparta, as well n% throughout all Greece, nothing 
of the least importance was determined, without the 
oracle’s being previously consulted. He strove by 
great presents to influence the priests aud priestess- 
es$f Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon; though ineffec- 
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tuaily at that time; and the latter even sent ambas- Art**.. 
sadors to Sparta, to aecuseium of impiety and sacri- Mnemoo. 
lege; but be extricated himself from that difficulty 
by his credit and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A 
woman in the kingdom of JPontus, affirming that she 
was with child by Apollo»had been delivered some 
years before of a son, to whom the name of Silenus 
was given, and the greatest ^persons of that nation 
bad contended with eagerness for the honour of 
nursing and educating him. Lyspnder, taking tins 
wondrous birth for the commencement, and in a 
manner the groundwork, of the plot he wasjnedi- 
tating, supplied the rest himself, by employing a 
good number of persons, and those of no inconsi¬ 
derable station, to spread abroad, by way of pro¬ 
logue to the piece, the miraculous birth of this in¬ 
fant; and, as they did this without the appearance 
of any affectation, people were disposed to believe 
it. This being done, they brought certain rumours 
from Delphi to Sparta, which were industriously 
spread abroad every where: that the priests of the 
temple had in their custody some books of very 
ancient oracles, which they kept concealed from all 
the world, and of which it was not permitted, either 
for them or any other persons whatsoever, to have 
any knowledge; and that only a son of Apollo, who 
was to come in prqcess of time, after having given un¬ 
doubted proofsof bis birth totbose who had the books 
in their keeping, was to take and carry them away. 

All this being well af ranged, Silenus was to present 
himself to the priests, and demand those oracles as 
the son of Apollo j and the priests, who were in the 
secret, as actors well prepared and fully instructed 
in their parts, were on their sides to make the most 
exactand circumstantial enquiry ip to everything, not 
without affecting great difficulty, and asking endless 
questions for the full proof of his birth. At length, 
as absolutely convinced that this Silenus was the real 
son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and 
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Art**, driver them to him; after which, thaasooof Apoito 
was to read the prophecies contained in them, in the 
presence of all the world; and particularly (hatfer 
which the whole contrivance had been, fabricated. 
The purport of thh prediction waa, That it teas more 
expedient and advantageous for the Spartans to elect 
mo king for the future hut the most worthy of their 
ckixau. Lysander in consequence was to mount 
the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and induce 
tiiem to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicar¬ 
nassus,*^ celebrated rhetorician, had composed a 
very eloquent discourse for him upon the subject, 
which be had got by heart. 

Silenus, when grown u p, having repaired to Greece 
in order to play his part, Lysander had the mortifica¬ 
tion to see hk piece miscarry, by the timidity and 
desertion of one of his principal actors, who broke 
hk word, and disappeared at the very instant it was 
to have been performed. Though this intrigue had 
been earned on a great while, it was transacted with 
so much secrecy to the very time that it was to have 
made its appearance, that nothing of it was known 
during the life of Lysander. How it came to light 
after his death we shall soon relate, but must at pre¬ 
sent return to Thsapbernes. 

Sect. III. Expedition of Agesilaus in Asia. Dis¬ 
grace and death of Tiesapbernes. Sparta gives 
Agesilaus the command of its armies by sea and 
land. He deputes Pisander to command the feet. 
Interview*# Agesilaus and Phdrnabasus. 

* Whew Tissapbernes had received the troops sent 
tb him by the king, and drawn together ah his forces, 
he setit to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, 
and declared waf agamt him in case of refusal. 
Hk officers were all alarmed, not believing him in 
a condition to oppoat thd great army of the Persian 
king. For himself, fie 1 heard' Tissapfemes's heralds 

* Xebopb. Hist. Grsec. 1. iii. p. 497—509. Ideal, de Age- 
ftttt. -in Ageatt. p. OQO. 
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with a gay and ■easy countenance, and bade them Ana*, 
tell theirmaster, that he was coder a very great Mnenwtf 
obligation to him for hqving made the gods, by hit 
perjury, the enemies of Persia and the friends of 
Greece. He profnised himself great things from 
this expedition, and would have thought it an ex* 
deeding disgrace for him, that ten thousand Greeks, 
under the command of Xenophon, should have pass¬ 
ed through the heart of Asia to the Grecian sea, and 
beaten the king of Persia as gften as he appeared 
against them; and that he who cotnmatraed the 
Lacedaemonians, whose empire .extended ail over 
Greece by sea and land, should not execute-some 
brilliant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for foe per¬ 
fidy ofTissaphernes bya just and allowable deceit, 

Ik made a feint of marching his army into Caria, 
the residence of that satrap; and as soon as the 
barbarian had caused all his troops to march that 
way, he turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where 
he took many towns, and amassed immense trea¬ 
sures, which be distributed amongst the officers and 
soldiers; letting his friends see, says Plutarch, that 
to break a treaty, and violate an oath, is to despise 
the gods themselves: and that, on foe contrary, to 
deceive an enemy by foe stratagems of war, is not 
only just and glorious* but a sensible delight attend¬ 
ed with the greatest advantages. 

The spring beingcome, he assembled alt bis forces 
at Ephesus; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes both for the horse and foot. This small in¬ 
ducement set evety thing in motion. The place for 
exercises was perpetually full of all kind of troops, 
and foe city of Ephesus seemed only a palaestra, end 
a school of War. Tbe whole martcet-place was filled 
with horses mid arms, and the shops with different 
kinds-of mditary equipage. Agcsilaus was seen re¬ 
turning from foe exercises, followed by acrowd Ofof- 
ficereand soldiers, afl of them crowned -with wreaths, 
which foey were going totiepo^ in foe temple of 
Diana, to foe-great admiration and delight-efevery 
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Axtu. one. For, says Xenophon, where piety and dis- 
Miienjon. cipline are seen to flourish, the best hopes must be 
coooeived. » , 

To give bis soldiers new valour by inspiring them 
with contempt for their enemie#, he made use of 
this contrivance. He cave day ordered the com¬ 
missaries, who had charge of the booty, to strip 
the prisoners and expose utem to sale. There were 
abundance who were ready to buy their habits; but 
as to the prisoners, their bodies were so soft, white, 
and delicate, having’been nurtured and brought up 
in the shade, that, they laughed at them, as of nei¬ 
ther service uorvalue. Agesilaus took this occasion 
to approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to the 
men, See there against whom you fight; and shewing 
them their rich spoils, and therefor what you fight. 

When the season for taking the field returned, 
Agesilaus give out that he would march into Lydia. 
Tissaphernes, who had not forgotten the first strata¬ 
gem he bad used in regard to him, and was not will¬ 
ing to be deceived a second time, made his troops 
march directly for Caria; not doubting but at this 
time Agesilatis would turn his arms that way; the 
rather beeause it was natural tor him, as he wanted 
cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough and difficult 
country the seat of action, H’bich might render the 
horse of an enemy useless and unserviceable. But 
he deceived himself: Agesilaus entered Lydia, and 
approached. Sardis. Tissaphernes hastened thither 
with his horse, with intent to relieve the place. 
Agesilaus, knowing that bis ihfantry could not yet 
have had time to arrive, thought proper to take the 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity to give 
him bafcue,,hefpre be had re-assembfedtllhis troops. 
He drew uphis army in two lines: the first be 
formed of ms squadrons, whose intervals he filled 
up with, platoons of the,light-armed foot, and ordered 
them to begin the charge; whilst be followed with the 
second line, composed of his heavy-armed, infantry. 
The barbarians did not sustain the first shock, but 
took to their heels immediately. The Greeks pur- 
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sued them, and forced their camp, where they made Artax. 
a great slaughter, and a still greater booty. Maerton. 

1 After this battle the troops of Agesilaus were at 
entire liberty to plunder*and ravage tne whole coun¬ 
try of the Great King, and at the same time had the 
satisfaction to see*that prince inflict an exemplary 
punishment upon Tissaphernes, who was a veiy 
wicked man, and the most dangerous enemy of the 
Greeks. “The king had already received abund¬ 
ance of complaints against his conduct Upon this 
occasion he was accused of treason, as no£ having' 
done his duty in the battle. Queen Parysatis, al¬ 
ways actuated by her hatred find revenge against 
those who had any share in the death or btft son 
Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of 
Tissaphernes, by aggravating with ail her power the 
charges against him; for she bad been entirely re¬ 
stored to favour by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the 
king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought 
it necessary to take suitable precautions, in order 
to secure so powerful an officer, who might prove a 
dangerous enemy. He charged Hthraustes with 
that important commission, and gave him two let¬ 
ters at the same time. The first was for Tissa¬ 
phernes, and contained the king’s orders in regard 
to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act 
as was requisite. The second was addressed to 
Ariffius, governor of Larissa; by which the king 
commanded him to assist Tithraustes with his ad¬ 
vice and all his fbrces.in seizing Tissaphernes. He 
lost no .time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes would 
come to him, that they might confer together upon 
the operations of-the ensuing campaign. _ Tissa¬ 
phernes, who suspected nothing, went to him with 
only a guard of three hundred trifen. Whilst he was 
in a bath, without sabre or other arms, he was seiz¬ 
ed, wid put into the hands df Tithraustes, who caused 

« Xenoph. p. 501, & 657. Pbt b Artax. p. 1032, & b Aga¬ 
si). p, 601. * Diod. 1. xir. p. 29£>. Polften. Strata*. 1. vii. 
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,kmx. His Hoad to He struckoff, and tent It immediately to 
llawwn- Persia. Thekiug gaveit to Parysirtls; an agree¬ 
able present to a princess of her violent and whdic- 
tive temper. Though thk conduct of Arfcaxeraes 
seems little worthy of a king, nobody lumested dm 
death of that satrap, who had no' veneration for the 
gods, nor any regard foremen; who looked upon 
probity and honour as empty names ; who made a 
jest of the most sacred oaths, atyd believed the whole 
ability and policy of a Statesman consisted in know- 
ing how to deceive pthers by hypocrisy, fraud, per¬ 
fidy, and perjury^ 

Tithraustes had A third letter from the king, 
whereby he we& appointed to command die armies 
j** the room of Tissaphernes. 1 After having exe- 
coted his ceratuisskm, he sent groat presents to Age- 
silaue, to induce him to enter more readily into his 
views and interests; and ordered him to be told, that, 
as the cause of the war was now removed, and the 
author of all these commotions put to death, nothing 
opposed on accommodation; that the king of Persia 
gooseoted that the cities of Ask should enjoy their 
liberty, paying him the customary tribute, provided 
be would withdraw hie troops and return intoGreece. 
AgesUags replied, that he could conclude nothing 
without the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone' 
depended the peace; that as for him, he was better 
pleased with enriching his soldiers than himself; 
that the Greeks besides thought it more glorious 
and honourable to take spoils from their enemies, 
than to accept their presents. However, as be 
was not unwilling to give Tithraustes the satisfac¬ 
tion of removing out of his province, and of express¬ 
ing his gratitude to him for having punished the 
common enemy of the Greeks; he marched into 
Phrygia, which whs toe province of Fharnabasus: 
Tithraustes bed himself proposed that expedition 
to him, and paid hkx tbfrty talents for the charges 
of bis journey.. 

* X«n?pk. Hiit. Cnee. 1, iii, p. 501. Plat, ia Agesfl. p. 601. 
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Upon bis march he received a letter from the ma* Artaz. 
gistrate# of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the Momma, 
command of the naval army, and liberty to depute 
whom he thought fit in fois staid, fly these new 
powers he saw himself absolute com rri under of all the 
troops of that state la Asia both by sea and land. 

This resolution was taken, in order that all opera¬ 
tions being directed by one and the same head, and 
the two armies acting in concert, the plans for the 
service might be executed with taore uniformity, and 
every thing conspire to the sam^ end. Sparta till 
then had never conferred this honour upon fay of 
her generals, of intrusting to him at the same time 
the command of the armies by sea add land. So 
that all the world agreed, that he was the greatest 
personage of his time, and best sustained the-high 
reputation he enjoyed. But he was man, and had 
his failings. 

The first thing be did was to establish Pisander his 
lieutenant in the fleet; in which he seemed to have 
committed a considerable fault; because, as he had 
about him many older and more experienced cap¬ 
tains, yet without regard to the service of the public; 
to do honour to a relation, and to please his wife, who 
was Pisander’s sister, he intrusted him with the com¬ 
mand of the fleet; an employment much above his 
abilities, though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in 
power, who believe they possess itonly for thetnselves 
and their families; as if the advantage of relation to 
them was a sufficient title and qualification for posts 
which require great abifities. They do not reflect, 
that they not only expose the affairs of a state to ruin 
by their private views, but sacrifice besides the* 
interests of their own glory, which cannot be main¬ 
tained but by. successes which it Were inconsistent 
to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

■ Agesilaus continued with lys army in Phrygia, a. M. 
upon the lands of Pbarnabasus’s government, where so i o. 
he lived in abundance of all things, and amassed An j g ^ c * 
“ Xenoph. Hkt. Grew. 1. iv. p. 507—510. 
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Ana*, great earns of money. From thence advancing as 
MaeB>on * Sir as Paphlagonia, he made an alliance tvith king 
Cotys, who' earnestly desired his amity, from the 
sense he entertained of iy* faith in the observance 
of treaties, and his other virtues. The same motive 
had already induced Spithridates, one of the king’s 
principal officers, to quit the service erf Pharnabasus, 
and go over to Agesilaue, to whom, since his revolt; 
he had rendered great services; for he had a great 
body of troops, and’was very brave. This officer, 
having entered Phrygia, had laid waste the whole 
Country .under .Pharnabasus, who never dared ap¬ 
pear in the field against him, nor even trust him- 
selfirfo his fortresses: but carrying away whatever 
was most valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
continually before him, and retired from one place 
to another, changing his camp every day. Spi- 
thridates at length, taking with him some Spartan 
troops, with Herippidas (the chief of the new coun¬ 
cil of thirty sent by the republic to Agesilaus the 
second year), watched him one day so closely, and 
attacked him so successfully, that he made himself 
master of his camp, and of all the rich spoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciously 
setting himself up as an inexorable comptroller, was 
for bringing the booty that had been secreted to an 
account; forced even the soldiers of Spithridates 
to restore wbat they had taken, and by visiting their 
tents, dnd searching them with an unseasonable 
exactitude and severity, affronted Spithridates to 
such a degree, that he withdrew, directly to Sardis 
with his Paphlagonians. 

It is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so 
‘sensibly affected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithri¬ 
dates. For, besides his being very sorry for the loss of 
to good anofficei*and so good troops, he apprehended 
being reproached with mean and sordid avarice: a 
vice equally dishonourable to bimselfand his country; 
and the slightest suspicionof which he bad taken pains 
to avoid during bis whole life. He did not think it 
consistent with the duty of his office to shut his eyes, 
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through slothful ease and indolence, against all the Artax. 
malversations that were committed under him; but Mnemon. 
he knew, at the same time, that there is an exacti¬ 
tude and severity, w bi«h, bydbeing carried too far, 
degenerates into /ninuteness and petulancy, and 
which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

“Some time after, Pharnabasus, who saw his 
whole country ravaged, demanded an interview’ 
with Agesilaus, which was negotiated by a common 
friend of them both. Agesilaus arrived §rst with 
his friends at the place agreed on; and while wait¬ 
ing for Pharnabasus, sat down upon the turf under 
the shade of a tree. When Pharnabasus {d rived, 
his people spread skins upon the ground of exceed¬ 
ing softness from*the length of their hair, with rich 
carpets of various colours, and magnificent cush¬ 
ions. But when he saw Agesilaus sitting inertly 
upon the ground, without any preparation, lie was 
ashamed of his effeminacy, and sat down also upon 
the grass. On this occasion the Persian pride was 
seen to pay homage to the Spartan modesty and 
simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabasus spoke 
to this effect: That he bad served the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians in the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his 
power, fought several battles for them, and sup¬ 
ported their naval army, without giving any room 
to reproach him with fraud or treachery, as Tissa- 
phernes had done: that he was surprised at their 
coming to attatk him in his government; burning 
the towns, cutting down the trees, and laying waste 
the whole country : that if it was the custom w.ith 
the Greeks, who made profession of honour and 
virtue, to treat their friends anckhenefactors in such 
a manner, he did not know what they might mean 
by just and equitable. These complaints were not 
entirely without foundation,‘and were uttered with 

» Xcnoph. Hist. Grcec. 1. iv. p. 510, 511. Pint in Agesil. 
p. 602. 
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Art«. a modest, but pathetic, air and tone of voice. Hie 
Mnemon. Spartans, who attended Agesilaus, not seeing how 
they could be answered, cast down their eyes, and 
kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed 
it, replied almost in these terms; “ Lord Phama- 
“ basus, you are not ignorant that war often arms 
“ the best friends against each other for the de- 
“ fence of their country. ’ Whilst we were such to 
“ the king your master, we treated him as a friend; 
“ but as we are become his enemies, we make open 
“ war against him, as it is just we should, and en- 
“ deavour to hurt hyn by the injuries we do you. 
“ However, frojn 'the instant you shall think fit to 
“ throfc off the ignominious yoke of bondage, and 
“ prefer being called the friend and ally of the 
“ Greeks, before the name of the king of Per- 
“ sia’s slave, you may reckon that all the troops 
“ you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, 
“ our persons to the last man of us, are only here 
“ to defend your possessions, and secure your li- 
“ berty, which of all blessings is the most precious 
“ and desirable.” 

Pharnabasus answered, that if the king sent an* 
other general in his place, and subjected him to 
the new-comer, he should very willingly accept his 
offer; that otherwise he would not depart from the 
faith he had sworn to him, nor quit his service. 
Agesilaus 4hen taking him by the hand, and rising 
with him, replied, “ Would.it were the pleasure 
“ of the gods, lord Pharnabasus, that with such 
“ noble sentiments, you were father our friend than 
“ our enemy!” He promised to withdraw from his 
government, and never return into it, whilst he 
could subsist elsewhere. 
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Sect. IV. League against the Lacedaemonians . 
4gesilaus, recalled*by the Ephori to defend 
his country , vlgys directly. Lysander's death. 

Victory of the Lacedaemonians near Nemcea. 

Their fleet is beaten by Conon off Cnidos. Bat¬ 
tle gained by the Lacedaemonians at Coronea. 

*Agesilaus had been two years at the head of Artax. 
the army, and had already made the provinces of Mnemon. 
upper Asia tremble at his name,'and resound with 
the fame of his great wisdo'm, * disinterestedness, ^ 
moderation, intrepid valour in the greatest dangers, Aot. J. C. 
and invincible patience in supporting the rudest sui. 
fatigues. Of so many thousand soldiers under his 
command, not one was worse provided, or lay 
harder, than himself. He w as so indifferent as to 
heat or cold, that he alone seemed formed* to sup¬ 
port the most vigorous seasons, and such as it 
pleased God to send. These are Plutarch’s express 
words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks 
settled in Asia, was to sec the lieutenants of the 
great king, his satraps, and other great lords, who 
were formerly so haughty and morose, soften their 
note in the presence of a man meanly clad, and at 
his single word, however short and laconic, change 
their language an*d conduct, and in a manner trans¬ 
form themselves into different creatures. Deputies 
from all parts Were sent by the people to form al¬ 
liances with him, and his army increased every day 
by the troops of the barbarians that came to jqin 
him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Agesilaus had already 
restored order and tranquillity in all the cities, bad 

» Plat, in A.sfcsil P■ 603, <>0 k Xenoph. in Agesil. p. 637. 
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Artax. reinstated them in the possession of their liberty 
Mnemon. un( j er reasonable modifications, not only without 
shedding of blood, but without even banishing a 
single person. Not content with such a progress, 
he had formed the design of attacking the king of 
Persia in the heart of his.dominions, to put him in 
fear for his own person and the tranquillity he en¬ 
joyed in Ecbatana and Susa, and to find him so 
much business as should make it impracticable for 
him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by cor- 
rupting»the oratqrs ‘and persons of greatest autho¬ 
rity in its cities wjth«his presents. 

° Tijliniustes, who commanded for the king in 
Asia, seeing the tendency of Agesilaus’s designs, 
and desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Ti- 
mocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with great sums 
of money to corrupt the principal persons in the 
cities, and by their means occasion commotions 
against Sparta. He knew that the haughtiness of 
the Lacedaemonians, (for all their generals did not 
resemble Agesilaus,) and the imperious manner 
with which they treated their neighbours and al¬ 
lies, especially since they considered themselves as 
the masters of Greece, had universally disgusted 
the people, and excited a jealousy that waited only 
an occasion to break out against them. This se¬ 
verity of governing had a natural cause in their 
educatioif. Accustomed from their infancy to obey 
without delay or reply, first*their tutors, and after¬ 
wards their magistrates, they exacted a like sub¬ 
mission from the cities dependent upon them, were 
easily incensed by the least opposition, and by this 
punctilious and excessive severity rendered them¬ 
selves insupportable. 

Tithraustes thdfefore did not find it difficult to 
draw off the allies from their party. Thebes, Ar¬ 
gos, Corinth, entered intb his measures: the deputy 
did not go to Athens. These three cities, influenced 

° Xeaoph. Hist. Grsec. 1. iii. p. 502—507. Plut, in Lysand. 
p. 449—'451. 
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by those that governed them, made a league against 
the Lacedaemonians, who on their side prepared 
vigorously for the war. The Thebans at the same 
time sent deputies to thb Athenians, to implore their 
aid, and induce them to enter into the alliance. 
The deputies, after haying slightly passed over 
their ancient divisions, ipsisted strongly upon the 
considerable service they had rendered Athens, in 
refusing to join its enemies when they endeavoured 
its final destruction. They represented to them 
the favourable opportunity tfiat > offered for rein¬ 
stating themselves in their ancient power, and for 
depriving the Lacedaemonians of. the empire of 
Greece: that all the allies of Sparta, either with¬ 
out or within Greece, were weary of their severe 
and unjust sway, and waited only the signal to re¬ 
volt : that the moment the Athenians should de¬ 
clare themselves, all the cities would rouse up at 
the sound of their arms; and that the king of Per¬ 
sia, who had sworn the ruin of Sparta, would aid 
them with all his forces both by sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied 
with arms and money when he undertook the re¬ 
establishment of the Athenian liberty, seconded 
their demand with great vigour, and the aid was 
unanimously resolved. r lhe Lacedaemonians on 
their side took the field without loss of time, and 
entered Phocis. Lysander wrote to Pausanias, who 
commanded one of the two armies, to give him no¬ 
tice to march > early the next day to Iialiartus, 
which he designed to* besiege, and that he should 
be there himself at sun-rise. The letter was inter¬ 
cepted. Lysander, after having waited his coining 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and was 
killed in the battle. Pausanias received this bad 
news on his way; but,however, contimJed his march 
to Haliartus, and called *a cpuncil of war to con¬ 
sider upon a second battle. He did not think it 
consistent with prudence to hazard it, and contented 
himself with making a truce, to remove the bodies 
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of those who had fallen in the former fight. Upon 
his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an ac¬ 
count of his conduct; and, refusing to appear, was 
condemned to die. fent he* avoided the execution 
of that sentence by flight, and 'retired to Tegea, 
where he passed the remainder of his life under the 
shelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he had 
rendered himself a suppliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty, having been discovered after 
his death, did great honour to his memory; when 
it was known, thstf ot all the gold and riches which 
had passed through his hands, of a power so ex- 
tensive.as his hud been, of so many cities under his 
government and which made their court to him; in 
a word, of that kind of dominion and sovereignty 
always exercised by him, he had made no manner 
of advantage for the advancement and enriching 
of his house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal 
citizens of Sparta had contracted themselves to his 
two daughters; but when they knew in what con¬ 
dition he had left his affairs, they refused to marry 
them. The republic did not suffer so sordid a 
baseness to go unpunished, nor permit Lysander’s 
poverty, which was the strongest proof of his jus¬ 
tice and virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to an 
alliance into his family. They were fined in a great 
sum, publicly disgraced, and exposed to the con¬ 
tempt of all persons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties established, nqt only for such 
as refused to marry, or marned too late, but also 
for those who married amiss: and those especially 
were reckoned of this number, who, instead of 
forming alliances with virtuous families, and with 
their own relations,had no motive but wealth and 
lucre in marriage :-<-an admirable law, tending to 
perpetuate probity and hbnour in families, which 
an impure mixture of blood and manners seldom 
fails to alter and efface! 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterested- 
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ness in the midst of all that could inflame and gra- Artax. 
tify the Inst of gain, is very rare, and well worthy Mnsino11 ' 
pf admiration; but in Lysander it was attended 
with great defects, which sullied its lustre. With¬ 
out speaking of his imprudence in introducing gold 
and silver into Sparta, which he despised himself, 
though he rendered it ah object of esteem to his 
countrymen, and thereby occasioned their ruin. 

What opinion can we have.of a man, brave indeed, 
capable of conciliating the affections, skilful in af¬ 
fairs, and of great ability in the arts of government 
and what is commonly called politics, but who re¬ 
gards probity and justice as nothing; to whom 
falsehood, fraud, and perfidy, appear legitimate 
methods for the attainment of his ends; who does 
not fear, for the advancement of his friends and 
the augmenting the number of his creatures, to 
commit the most flagrant injustice and oppressions, 
and is not ashamed to profane whatever is most 
sacred in religion, even to the bribing of priests and 
forging of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of 
being equal to a king, and of ascending the throne ? 

p When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading 
his troops into Persia, the Spartan Epicydidas ar¬ 
rived to let him know that Sparta was threatened 
with a furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, 
and ordered him to return immediately for the de¬ 
fence of his coqntry. Agesilaus did not deliberate 
a moment, but returned this answer immediately 
to the Ephori, which Plutarch has transmitted to 
us. ’ Agesilaus to the Ephori, greeting.—JVe have 
reduced part of Asia, put the barbarians to flight, 
and made great preparations for war in Ionia ; but 
as you order me to return, I am not Jar behind this 
letter, and would anticipate it if possible. I re¬ 
ceived the command not for myself , but my country 
and its allies. I know.that a general does not de¬ 
serve, or really fulfil, the ‘duties of that name, but 

t Xenoph. Hist Grsec. 1. iv. p. 513. Mem »n Agesit. 
p. 667. Piut in Agesil. p. 603, 604. 

* Plut. in Apoph. Laconic, p. 211. 
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Artsx. when he suffers himself to be guided by the lotos 
Mnemon. and the Ephori, and obeys the magistrates. 

7 his ready obedience of Agesilaus has been 
much admired and rfpplauded, and not without 
reason. Hannibal, though depressed with misfor¬ 
tunes, and driven almost entirely out of Italy, 
obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, when 
they recalled him to deliver Carthage from the 
dangers that threatened it. Here a victorious 
prince, ready to enter the enemy’s country, and to 
attack th§ king of Persia even upon his throne, al¬ 
most assured of the supcess of his arms, on the first 
order of the F^pbori renounces these flattering 
hopes Und most exalted expectations. He de¬ 
monstrates the truth of what was said, That at 
Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws. 

On his departure he said, that thirty thousand 
of the king's archers drove him out o) Asia; al¬ 
luding in those words to a species of Persian coin, 
which had on one side the figure of an archer, 
thirty thousand of which pieces of money had been 
dispersed in Greece to corrupt the orators and 
persons of greatest power in the cities. 

'Agesilaus on quitting Asia, where he was re¬ 
gretted as the common father of the people, ap¬ 
pointed Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four 
thousand men for the defence of the country. 
Xenophon went with him. He left at Ephesus, w ith 
Megabyzus the guardian of Diana’s temple, half the 
gold he had brought with him from his expedition 
in Persia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in trust, 
and in case of death to consecrate it to the goddess. 

5 Jn the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raised 
an army, and given the command of it to Aristode- 
mus, guardian to king Agesipolis, then an infant. 
Their enemies assembled to concert the operations 
of the war. Timolaus of Corinth said, that the La¬ 
cedaemonians were like a river that grew larger in 
proportion as it was more distant from its source; 

1 Xenoph. Hi<t. Graec. I. iv. p. 513. Xenoph. de Exped. 
Cyr. 1. v. p. 350. * Xenoph. p. 514—517. 
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or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to burn in 
their hive, but which disperse themselves a great 
way when they fly abroad, and become formidable 
by their stings. He was therefore of opinion, that 
it was proper to attack them in their capital; which 
was approved and resolved. But the Lacedemo¬ 
nians did not give them time. They took the field, 
and found the enemy near Nemasa, a city not very 
remote from Corinth, where .an obstinate battle en¬ 
sued. The Lacedeemonians had the advantage, 
which was very considerable 1 . Agesilauj having 
received this news at Amphipplis,'as he was hasten¬ 
ing to the relief of his country, “sept it directly to 
the cities of Asia for their encouragement, aft'd gave 
them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of 
affairs would aditfit it. 

‘When the approach of Agesilaus was known at 
Sparta, the Lacedaemonians that remained in the 
city, to do him honour for the ready obedience he 
had paid to their orders, caused proclamation to be 
made by sound of trumpet, that all young persons 
who were willing to aid their king, might come and 
list themselves for that purpose. Not one of them 
failed to enter himself immediately with the utmost 
joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest 
and most robust, whom they sent him, and desired 
that he would enter Boeotia with the utmost expe¬ 
dition ; which he did accordingly. . 

"About the samq time the two fleets came up 
with each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria: that 
of the Lacedsemonfens was commanded by Pisan- 
der, Agesilaus’s brother-in-law, and that of the Per¬ 
sians by Pharnabasus and Conon the Athenian-JThe 
latter; observing that the king of Persia’s supplies 
came slowly, and occasioned.the loss of many fa¬ 
vourable opportunities, had resolved to go in person 
to the court, to solicit the king’s assistance. As he 
would not prostrate himseff before him, according 

* Plut. in Agesil. p. 605. * Xenoph. Hist. Gr®c. 1. ir. 

p, 518. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 302. Justin. 1. vi. c. 2 & 3. 
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Aria*, to the Persian custom, he could not explain him- 
Mnemoa. ggjf but by the intervention of others. He repre¬ 
sented to him, with a force and spirit seldom par¬ 
doned in those who treat with princes, that it was 
equally shameful and astonishing, that his mini¬ 
sters, contrary to his intention, should suffer his af¬ 
fairs to be disconcerted and ruined by a disgraceful 
parsimony; that the richest king in the world should 
give place to his enemies in the very point in which 
he was so infinitely superior to them; that is, in 
riches: and that, fon want of remitting to his gene¬ 
rals the sums his service required, all their designs 
were rendered abortive. These remonstrances 
were flee, but just and solid. The king received 
them perfectly well, and shewed, by his example, 
that truth may often be spoken to princes with suc¬ 
cess, if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained 
all he demanded, and the king made him admiral 
of his fleet. 

It was composed of more than fourscore and ten 
galleys: that of the enemy was somewhat inferior 
in number. They came in view of each other near 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Asja Minor. Conon, 
who had in some measure occasioned the taking of 
Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near iEgospo- 
tamos, used extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve 
his misfortune, and to obliterate by a glorious vic¬ 
tory the disgrace of his former defeat. * He had 
this advantage, that in the battle he was going to 
fight, the Persians would be at the whole expence, 
and bear all the loss themselves; whereas the en¬ 
tire fruits of the victory would accrue to the Athe¬ 
nians, without hazarding any thing of their own. 
Pisander had also strong motives to shew his va¬ 
lour upon this occasion, that be might not degene¬ 
rate from the glory of his brotber-in-law, and jus¬ 
tify the choice he ha’d made in appointing him ad- 

* Eo speciosids, quod tie ipsortim quidem Atherdensium, ted 
alicni imperii viribus dimicet, pugnatunts perieulo regil, victims 
pramio patrue. Justin. 
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miral. In fact, he behaved with extreme valoar, 
and had at first some advantage; but the battle 
growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking 
themselves to flight, he? coulcf not resolve to follow 
them, and died sword in hand. Conon took fifty 
galleys, and the rest escaped to Cnidos. The con¬ 
sequence of this victory tfas the revolt of almost all 
the allies of Sparta; several of whom declared for 
the Athenians, and the rest.resumed their ancient 
liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lace¬ 
daemonians daily declined. All their actions in Asia 
were no more than the feeble pffdtts of an expiring 
power, till the defeats of Leuctra, and Mantinea 
completed their downfal. 

- * Isocrates makes a very just reflection upon the 

revolutions of Spdrta and Athens, which had al ways 
their source and origin in the insolent prosperity of 
both those republics. The .Lacedaemonians, who 
were at first acknowledged masters of Greece with¬ 
out opposition, fell from their authority only in con¬ 
sequence of their enormous abuse of it. The Athe¬ 
nians succeeded them in power, and at the same 
time in pride; and we have seen into what an abyss 
of misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta, having 
regained the superiority by the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nians in Sicily and the taking of their city ought to 
have improved in her measures from the double ex¬ 
perience of the past; as well in regard Jo what had 
befallen herself, as ffoui the recent example of her 
rival: but the most striking examples and events 
seldom or ever occasion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untract- 
able as before, and so experienced the samejes- 

‘"ffm the Athenians against this misfortune, 
Isocrates puts them in mind .of the past, while he 
addresses them at a time wherein they were sue- 
SETS every thing. “ Von imogine,” says he, 
“Sat M you are provided with » numerous fleeh 
.. “Solute 5 musters at sea, and supported by power- 
* Isocrat. in Oral. Areop. p. 278—280. 
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Artax. “ ful allies always ready to give you aid, you have 
Mnemon. « nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tran- 
“ quillity the fruits of your victories:—for my part, 
“ suffer me to speak with*truth and freedom, I 
“ think quite otherwise. The cause of mv appre- 
“ hension is, my having observed, that the decline 
“of the greatest republics has always commenced 
“ at the time they believed themselves most power- 
“ ful; and that their very security has prepared the 
“ precipice into which they have fallen.- The rea- 
“ son ofThis is evident. Prosperity and adversity 
“ never come aldhe,, but have each their train of 
“ very different % effects. The first is attended with 
“ vain-glory, pride, and insolence, which dazzle the 
“ mind, and inspire rash and extravagant mea- 
“ sures: on the contrary, the cotripanions of adver- 
“sity, are modesty, self-diffidence, and circum- 
' “ spection, which naturally render men prudent, 
“ and apt to derive advantage from their own fail- 
“ ings. So that it is hard to judge which of the 
“ two conditions we ought to desire for a city; as 
“ that which appears unhappy is an almost certain 
“ path to prosperity; and the either, so flattering 
“ and splendid, generally leads on to the greatest 
“misfortunes.” The blow which the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians received at the battle of Cnidos is a mournful 
proof of what he says. 

y Agesilays was in Boeotia, and .upon the point 
of giving battle, when this bad news was brought 
him. Apprehending that it might discourage and 
deter his troops, he caused it to be reported in the 
army that the Lacedaemonians had gained a consi¬ 
derable victory at sea; and appearing in public 
with a wreath of flowers upon his head, he offered 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the good news, and 
sent part of it in presents to his officers. z The two 
armies, almost equal in strength, were in view of 
each other upon the pfains of Coronaea, and they 
drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave the left wing to 

» Plut. in Agesil. p. 605. * Plut. ibid. Xenoph. Hist 

Grace. p. 518—520. & in Agesil. p. 659, 660. 
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the Orchomenians, and took the right himself. On Artax. 
the other side, the Thebans were upon the right, Mnemon. 
and the Argives on the left. Xenophon says, that 
this was the most furioas battle of any that had been 
fought in his time : and we may believe him, as he 
was present in it, and fought near the person of 
Agesilaus, with whom he had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was ‘not very obstinate, nor of 
long continuance. The Thebans soon put the Or- 
chomenians to flight, and Agesilaus overthrew and 
routed the Argives. But both parties, having learned 
that their left wing had been, vefy severely handled 
and had fled, returned immediately; Agesilaus to 
oppose the Thebans and to wrest the victory out 
of their hands, and the Thebans to follow their left 
wing that was fetired to Helicon. Agesilaus at 
that moment might have assured himself of a com¬ 
plete victory, if he would have let the Thebans 
pass on, and had afterwards charged them in the 
rear: but carried away by the ardour of his cou¬ 
rage, he resolved to stop them with an attack in 
front, and to beat them by pure force. In which, 
says Xenophon, he shewed more valour than pru- 


dcncc* * 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against 

them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 
formed a hollow square, and waited his coming up 
' in trnnd order The engagement w^s sharp and 
Wood, 0° aiuides. but pMticulorly .here Age,.- 
laus fought at the head of the fifty young Spartans, 
who hadbeeb .ant hint by the city. Ihe 

and emoiation of thore yooog toen »ere of gre« 

ttSrSi-i; rjfKftrSt 

through his armour r P „fft s they brought 
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Artax. bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great number 
Mnemon. of Thebans in his defence: and many of those young 
men were also left upon the field. At length, find¬ 
ing it too difficult to break the Thebans in front, 
they were forced to have recourse to what they had 
at first rejected. They opened their phalanx to 
let them pass; which when they had done, as they 
marched afterwards in more disorder, they charged 
them again upon the flanks and rear. They could, 
however, neither break them nor put them to flight. 
Those brave Thebans made their retreat continu¬ 
ally fighting, and" gajned Helicon, elate with the 
success Of the .battle, wherein on their side they 
had alu’hys remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the 
great number of his wounds, and the quantity of 
blood he bad lost, would not retire to bis tent till 
he had been carried to the place where his phalanx 
was drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies 
removed even upon their own arms. He was in¬ 
formed there, that many of the enemy had taken 
refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, which 
was not very distant from the field of battle, and 
asked what he would have done with them. As he 
was full of veneration for the gods, he gave orders 
to let them go, and even sent them a guard to 
‘escort them in safety wherever they thought fit. 

The nextfliorning, Agesilaus, to fry whether the 
Thebans would , have the courage *to renew the bait- 
tie, commanded ;his troops to crown themselves 
with flowers, and the music ofrthe army to play, 
whilst a trophy was erected and adorned in honour 
ofhjs victory. At the same instant the enemy sent 
heralds to demand his permission .to bury their 
dead ; which he granted, with a truce; and having 
confirmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, 
he caused himself to be carried-to Delphi, where 
the Pythian games werethen celebrated. >He made 
there a solemn procession, which was followed by 
a sacrifice, and consecrated to the god the >tenth 
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part of the booty taken in Asia, which amounted Artax. 
to a hundred talents.* These great men, no less Mnemoa. 
religious than brave, never failed to express by 
presents their gratitude to the gods for their suc¬ 
cesses in arms; declaring, by that public homage, 
that they believed themselves indebted to their 
protection for their victories. 


Sect. V. Agesilaus returns victorious to Sparta. 
He always retains his simplicity and ancient 
manners. Cotton rebuilds the walls of,Athens. 
A peace, disgraceful to tie Greeks, concluded 
by Antalcidas the Lacedcemoman. 


‘‘After the festival, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
His citizens received him with all the marks of the 
most real joy, and beheld him with admiration, 
when they observed the simplicity of his manners 
and the constant frugality and temperance of his 
life. At his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasures pre¬ 
vailed, he was not infected with the manners of the 
barbarians, as most of the other generals had been: 
he made no alteration in his diet, baths equipage 
of his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture ot 
his house. In the midst of so brilliant a reputa¬ 
tion and the universal applause, always the same, 
or rather more modest than before, he dtftmgmshed 
himself from the rest of the citizens, only by a 
greater submission to the laws, and a more mvio- 
fable attachment to.the customs °f h«s country, 
convinced, that he was king, only to be the brighter 
example of those virtues to others. — 

"He made greatness consist in virtue only. Hear 
the Great King (so the kings of Persia used to 
cafl themselves) spoken of inmagn 
his power extremely extolled;! 1 cannot con 
■ » -i „ fc Plat, de sui laud, p- 555. 
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Artax. “ ceive,” said he, “ wherein he is greater than I, 
Mnemon. “ unless he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit 
and glory consist in keeping a^ great number of 
horses for the race. He persuaded his sister Cy- 
nisca to dispute the prizedn the Olympic games, in 
order to shew the Greeks that those victories, on 
which they set so high a value, were not the effects 
of valour and bravery,' but of riches and expence. 
She was the first ofjier sex who shared in this ho¬ 
nour. Tie had not the same opinion of the exer¬ 
cises which contiibute to render the body more 
robust,‘and inure it to labour and fatigue; and, to 
place them in greater estimation, would often ho¬ 
nour them with his presence. * 

Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered 
the conspiracy formed by that captain against the 
two kings, which till then had not been heard of, 
and came to light by a kind of accident, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 'Upon some affairs, which related 
to the government, it was necessary to consult Ly¬ 
sander’s papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for 
that purpose. In running them over, he fell upon 
the sheets which contained at large the harangue of 
Cleon, which had been prepared to recommend the 
new method of proceeding in the election of kings. 
Surprised „at perusing it, he gave over his search, 
and went away abruptly,to communicate that oration 
to the citizens, and to let them see what manner of 
man Lysander was, and how .much they had been 
deceived in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wise 
andjprudent person, who was president of the Epho- 
ri, interposed, by telling him, that it was highly 
improper to raise lysander from the dead : on the 
contrary, that it was necessary to bury his harangue 
in the same grave with .him, as a production of 
dangerous tendency, from the great art with which 
it was composed, and the force of persuasion that, 
e Plut. in Agesil. p. 606. 
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universally prevailed in it, which it might prove Ana*, 
no easy matter to resist. Agesilaus was of the Mnemon - 
same opinion; and the piece was consigned to 
silence and oblivion, as the best use that could be 
made of it. 

* As his credit was very high in the city, he caused 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, to be de¬ 
clared admiral of the fledt. It were to be wished. 


that history, to justify this choice, had mentioned 
some othec qualities in that commander than his 
nearness of blood to the king., Agesilaus soon after 
set out with his land-army to besiege Corinth, and 
took the long walls, as they vvere called, whilst his 
brother Teleutias attacked it by sea? He did*3cveral 
other exploits against the people of Greece at war 
with Sparta, which always indeed evince the valour 
and experience of the general, but are Neither very 
important nor decisive, and which we thought, for 
that reason, might be omitted. 

* At the same time Pharnabasus and Conon, hav¬ 
ing made themselves masters at sea, ravaged the 
whole coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to' 
his government of Phrygia, left Conon the command 
of the naval army, with very considerable sums for 
the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victorious 
and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he 
was received with universal applause. The sad pro¬ 
spect of a city, formerly so flourishing, and at that 
time reduced to so melancholy a condition, gave him 
more grief than he Telt joy in seeing his beloved 
country again, after sp niany years absence. He lost 
no time, but fell immediately to work, employing, 
besides masons and the usual artizans, the soldiers, 
mariners, citizens, allies, in a word all that werfT e 
inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing, tbat tins 
citv formerly destroyed by the Persians, shou 
rebuilt by their own hands; atid that having cen 
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Artax. dismantled and demolished by the Lacedaemonians, 
Mnemon. should be reinstated at their own cost, and by 
the spoils taken from them. What a vicissitude and 
alteration was this! Athens at this time had those 
for its allies, who had formerly been its most violent 
enemies ; and for enemies, those tfith whom before 
it had contracted the most strict and closest union. 
Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon 
rebuilt the walls of Athens, restored the city to its 
ancient splendor, and rendered it more formidable 
than ever to its enemies. f After having offered to 
the gods a whole hecatomb, that is to say, a sacri¬ 
fice of a hundred, oxen, as a thanksgiving for the 
happy re-establbhment of Athens, he made a feast, 
to which all the citizens, without exception, were 
invited. 

* Sparta could not see without extreme affliction 
so glorious a revolution. It looked upon the gran¬ 
deur and power of a city, its ancient rival and almost 
continual enemy, as its own ruin. This made the 
Lacedaemonians take the mean resolution of aveng¬ 
ing themselves at once upon Athens, and Conon its 
restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia. 
With this view they dispatched Antalcidas to Tiri- 
basus. His commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was, to accuse Conon to that 
satrap of having defrauded the king of the money 
which he had employed in the re-establishment of 
Athens ; and of having formed tbs design of de¬ 
priving the Persians of iEolia and Ionia, in order 
to subject them anew to the republic of Athens, 
upon which they had formerly depended. By the 
second, he had orders to make the most advanta¬ 
geous proposals to Tiribasus that his master could 
desire. Without giving himself any manner of trou¬ 
ble in regard to Asia,'’he stipulated only, that all the 
islands, and other cities, should enjoy their laws 

f Athen. 1. i. p. 3. • Xenoph. Hist, Graec. 1. iv. p. 537, 

538. Plut. in Agesil. p. 608. 
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the kimTwJth Laced ®™? n !ans thus gave up to Arts*, 
he with the greatest injustice and the utmost Mnemon - 

b«ne», all the Greet, settled in Asia, for whoi 
liberty Agesilaus had sa long fought. It is true, he 
had no share in this most infamous negotiation: the 
whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
who, being the sworn enfcmy of the king of Sparta 
hastened the peace by all manner of means, be¬ 
cause the war augmented tlje authority, glory, and 
reputation-of Agesilaus. b J 

The most considerable citias of Greece had sent 
deputies at the same time to Tiribasus, anS Conbn 
was at the head of those from Athens. AH'of them 
were unanimous in rejecting such proposals.*’With¬ 
out speaking of the interest of the Greeks of Asia, 
with which they Were extremely affected, they saw 
themselves exposed by this treaty; the Athenians, 
to the loss of the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scy- 
ros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Bceotia 
of which they were in possession, and which would 
thereby regain their independence; and theArgives, 
to renounce Corinth,, with the loss of which that of 
Argos itself would §oon, in all probability, be at¬ 
tended. The deputies therefore withdrew without 
concluding any thing. 

Tiribasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. 

Not daring to declare openly for the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians without an express order to that jjurpose, he 
contented himself with supplying them underhand 
with considerable sums of money for fitting out a 
fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might 
not be in a condition to oppose them. After having 
taken these precautions, he set out directly for the 
court, to give the king an account of the state oTTiis 
negociation. That prince was yell satisfied with it, 
and directed him in the strongest terms to put the 
last hand to it. Tiribasys alsolaid before him the 
Lacedaemonians’ accusation bf Conon. Some au¬ 
thors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have affirmed 
that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by 

2 m 2 
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Artax. t|ie- king’s order. The silence of Xenophon, who 
Mnemon. was his contemporary, in regard to his death, makes 
it doubtful, whether he escaped from prison, or suf¬ 
fered as has been saidc «. 

Whilst this treaty was negociating, several actions 
of little consequence passed between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians. It was also at the same time 
that Evagoras extended hife conquests in the island 
of Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 

A. M. h Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned 
Anf/'c the deputies of the Grecian cities to be present at 

387* the readifigof the treaty. It imported, that all the 
Grecian eitiqs of Asia should remain dependent on 
the king, and that the rest, as well small as great, 
should have full possession of their liberty. The 
king further reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus 
and Clazomcnas, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos, 
and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had 
long appertained. By the same treaty he engaged to 
join with such states as acceded to it, in order to 
make war by sea and land against all that should 
refuse to agree to it. We have already said it was 
Sparta itself who had proposed these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the 
greatest part of them, rejected so infamous a treaty 
with horror. How ever, as they-were weakened 
and exhausted by domestic divisions, and not in a 
condition to support a war against so powerful A 
prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces 
upon those who should refuse to'accede to this agree¬ 
ment, they were obliged against their will to com¬ 
ply with it; except the Thebans, who had the cou¬ 
rage to oppose it openly at first, but were at length 
redGCcd to accept it with the others, by whom they 
found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions 
which armed the Grecian cities against each other, 
and which was the end proposed by the policy of 
Artaxerxes in distributing considerable sums of 
h Xenoph. 1. v. p. 548—551. 
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money amongst the several states; invincible by Artax. 
arms and*by the sword, but not by the gold and Mneraon. 
presents of the Persians ; so remote were they in 
this respect from tpe character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and 
Athens differed now from what they had been in 
former times, we have* only to compare the two 
treaties concluded between the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians ; thp former by Cimon the Athenian, under 
Artaxerxes Longimanus abqve sixty years before, 
and the latter by Antalcidas the Lacedaemonian 
under Artaxerxes Mnernon* '.In the first, Greece, 
victorious and triumphant, assure? the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, im¬ 
poses wiiat condition she pleases, and prescribes to 
them their bounds and limits, by prohibiting them 
to approach nearer to the sea with their troops than 
the distance of three days’ march, or to appear 
with ships of war in any of the seas between the 
Cyanaean and Chelidonian islands; that is to say, 
from the Euxine to the coasts of Parnphylia. In 
the second, on the contrary, Persia, grown haughty 
and imperious, takes pleasure in humbling its con¬ 
querors, in depriving them, with the single stroke of 
a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in compelling 
them to abandon basely all the Greeks established 
in those rich provinces, to subscribe to their own 
subjection, and to confine themselves’m their turn 
within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence c$n so strange an alteration arise. 

Are there not on both sides the same cities, the same 
people, the same forces, and the same interestsr No 
doubt there are : but they are not the same-men, 
or rather, they have no longer the same principles 
of policy. Let us recall to mind those happy times 
of Greece so glorious for Athens and Spai ta, when 
like, delug, 

country with all the forces of the East. 'Vhat was 
i Diod. 1. xii. p. 74, 75. 
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Artax. it that rendered these two cities invincible, and su- 
Mnemon. p er j or to such numerous and formidable armies ? 
Their union and good understanding. No dissen¬ 
sion between the twa states, no jealousy of com¬ 
mand, no private view of interest; in fine, no other 
contest between them, but that of honour, glory, 
and the love of their country. 

To so laudable an union may be added an irre- 
concileable hatred for the Persians, which became, 
if I may so say, natural to the Greeks, and was the 
most distinguishing character of that nation. k It 
was a capital crime, and punished with death, only 
to mention peace, or propose any accommodation 
with them: and' an Athenian mother was seen to 
throw the first stone at her son, who had dared to 
make such a motion, and to set others the example 
of stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this de¬ 
clared abhorrence of the common enemy, were for a 
long time the potent barriers of their security, ren¬ 
dered them invincible, and may be said to have been 
the source and principle of all the glorious successes 
that raised the reputation of Greece to so high a 
pitch. But by a misfortune common to the most 
flourishing states, those very successes became the 
cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the dis¬ 
graces which it experienced in the sequel. 

1 These two states, which might have carried their 
victorious atms into the heart of Persia, and have 
attacked in their turn the great king upon his throne 
itself ; instead of forming in concert such an enter¬ 
prise, which would at once have crowned them with 
glory and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
Jcave**their common enemy, in repose, to embroil 
themselves with each other upon trivial points of 
honour and interests of little importance, and to ex¬ 
haust those forces to no purpose against themselves, 
which ought to have been employed solely against 

k Isoc. in Panegyr. p. 143. 

1 Ibid. p. 132—137. In Panath. p. 524,525. 
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the barbarians, that could not have resisted them. Artax. 
For it is wprthy of remark, that the Persians never Mnemwi. 
gained any advantage over the Athenians or Lace¬ 
daemonians whilst they were^united with each other, 
and that it was their own divisions alone which 
supplied them vfith the means to conquer both al¬ 
ternately, and always tije one by the other. 

These divisions induced them to take such mea¬ 
sures as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever other¬ 
wise have been capable oft We see both the one 
and the other dishonour themselves by their mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the king«of Persia, 
but even of his satraps; pay their coui;t to them, 
earnestly solicit their favour, cringe to tjtpm, and 
even suiter their ill humour ; and all this to obtain 
some aid of trqops or money: forgetting that the 
Persians, haughty and insolent to such as seemed 
afraid of them, became timorous and little to those 
who had the courage to despise them. But, in fine, 
what did they gain by all these mean condescen¬ 
sions ? The treaty, which gave occasion for these 
reflections, and will for ever be the reproach of 
Sparta and Athens. 


Sect. VII. War of Artaxerxes againt Evagoras 
king of Salamis . Eulogy and character of that 
prince. Tiribasus falsely accused. His accuser 
punished. • 5 


What I have just said upon the facility with which 
the Greeks might Wve rendered themselves formi¬ 
dable to their enefhies, will be more evident if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of the nations, 
and the extent of country, which composed the 
vast empire of the Persians? and on the other,.the 
weakness of the government, incapable of animating 
so great a mass, and of supporting the weight of so 
much business and application. At the court every 
thine was determined by the intrigues of women and 

the cabals of favourites, whose wholement often con- 

\ 
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sisted in flattering their prince, and soothing'his 
passions. It was through their influence that officers 
were cliosen, and the first dignities disposed of ; by 
their opinion the services of the generals of armies 
were judged, and their*rewarfls decided. Thesequel 
will shew, that from thesarnc source arose the insur¬ 
rection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part 
of the governors, the discontent and consequent re¬ 
volt of the best officers, and the ill success of almost 
all the enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and perplexity 
which thg war with "the Greeks had occasioned, 
applied himself to‘the,terminating that of Cyprus, 
which hacl lasted several years, but had been car¬ 
ried on with little vigour, and turned the greatest 
part of liis forces that way. 

ra Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis, the 
capital city of the isle of Cyprus. He was descended 
from Teucer of * Salamis, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. Ilis descendants had reigned there from 
that time; but a stranger from Phoenicia, having 
dispossessed the lawful king, had taken his place, 
and to maintain himself in the usurpation had filled 
the city with barbarians, and subjected the whole 
island to the king of Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, and great 
care was taken of his education. He was distinguish¬ 
ed amongst the youth by the beauty of his aspect, 
the vigour of his body, and still more by the modesty 
and innocence of bis manners, j‘ which are the great¬ 
est ornaments of that age. As he'advanced in years, 
the greatest virtues, valour, w isdmrr, and justice, were 
obsecxgd to shine forth in him. He afterwards car¬ 
ried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as to 
give jealousy to those‘that were at the head of the 
government; who perceived justly that so brilliant a 

• 

“ Isocrat. in Evag. p. 3 SO. * 

* This Teucer was of Salamis, a little island near Athens, 
celebrated for the famous sea-fight under Xerxes. 

f El, qui ornat mlatcm, pudor. Cic. 
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merit could not continue in the obscurity of a pri- Artax. 
vate condition : but his modesty, probity, and inte- Mnemon. 
grity, reassured them, and they reposed an entire 
confidence in him, w^ich h<j always repaid bv an 
inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating their 
expulsion from tlfe throne by violence or treachery. 

• A more justifiable means conducted him to if, 

Divine Providence, as Isocrates says, preparing 
the way for him. One of the principal citizens 
murdered the person upon the throne, and intended 
to seize Evagoras, and to rid himself of him, in order 
to secure the crown to himself.; but that prince, 
escaping his pursuit, retired»to Soli, a city of Cili¬ 
cia. His banishment was so far from abating bis 
courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended 
only with fifty followers, determined like himself to 
conquer or die, he returned to Salamis, and ex¬ 
pelled the usurper, though supported by the credit 
and protection of the king of Persia. Having re¬ 
established himself in Salamis, he soon rendered 


his little kingdom very flourishing, by his great 
care in relieving bis subjects, and by protecting 
them in every respect; by governing them with 
justice and benevolence; by making them active 
and laborious; by inspiring them with a taste for the 
cultivation of their lands, the breeding of cattle, 
commerce, and navigation. He trained them also 
for war, and made them excellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and h&d acquired A. M. 
great reputation, when Conon the Athenian gene- j ^ 
ral, after bis defeat at zEgospotamos, took refuge 405 ; * 
with him; “not thinking it possible to find a safer 
asylum for himself, *nor a more powerful support 
of his country. The resemblance of their manners 
and sentiments soon made them contract a strict 
amity with each other, which Continued ever after, 
and proved equally advantageous to both. Conon A M. 
possessed great influente it the kmg of PJ*** 
court, which he employed with that prince, by the 3gg _ 
means of Ctesias bis physician, to accommodate 
• Iaocrat; in Evag. p. 393 395. 
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Arux. bis differences with his host Evagoras, and happily 
Mnemou. effected it. . 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great de* 
sign of subverting, or.at least of reducing, the great 
power of Sparta, which haa rendered itself formi¬ 
dable to all Greece, concerted together the means 
for the attainment of that end. They were botb 
citizens of Athens; the latter by birth, and the other 
by right of adoption; a privilege which his great 
services and zeal for that republic had merited. 
A. M. The satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ra- 
AnfT C va Jo e( i by the Lacedemonians, and found themselves 
n 3 g' 8 [ ’ in great difficulties from not being in a condition to 
make hpad against them. Evagoras remonstrated 
to them, that it was necessary to attack the enemy 
as well by sea as land; and he .contributed not a 
little, through the influence which he still had with 
the king of Persia, to Conon’s being appointed ge- 
A. M. neral of his fleet. The celebrated victory over the 
3610 - Lacedaemonians at Cnidos was the consequence, 
c ‘ and gave the mortal wound to that republic. 

p Thc Athenians, in acknowledgment of the im* 
portant services which Evagoras and Conon had 
rendered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in 
honour of them. 

9 Evagoras on his side, extending his conquests 
from city to city, endeavoured to make himself 
master of the whole island. The Cypriots had re¬ 
course to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed 
by the rapid progress of Evagoras, the effects of 
which he apprehended, and conscious of what im¬ 
portance it was to him to prevent an island’s fall¬ 
ing into the hands of an enefiiy, which was so fa¬ 
vourably situated for holding Asia Minor in awe, 
promised them an immediate and powerful support, 
. withoutdeclaringopffnly,however,against Evagoras. 

A.M. 'Being employedtclsewhere by more important 
A 36 ’ 4 - c affairs, he could not keep his word with them so 
"sso. S00D 83 expected, and had engaged. That war 

t Pausan. 1. i. p. 5. f Diod. 1. xiv. p. SI 1. 

' Isocrat. In Paneg. p. 135,136. 
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of u C yPI, U3 continued six years, and the success with Artax 
which Evagoras supported it against the great king, Mnenum. 
ought to have banished from the minds of the Greeks 
Rli terror of the Persign name, and united them 
against the common enemy. It is true, the suc¬ 
cours sent by Artaxerxes till then were inconsider¬ 
able, as they also were >the two following years. 

During all that time it wds less a real war, than a 
preparation for war: 'but when he had disengaged a. M. 
himself from the Greeks, he applied to it vigor- 3Gis. 
ously, and attacked Evagoras.with all his forces. Ant - Jc - 
The land-army, commanded by Oronte^his son- 386, 
in-law, consisted of three huhdred thousand men, 
and the fleet of three hundred gafleys; of'which 
Tiribasus, a Persian of the highest rank and greatest 
reputation, was admiral. Gaos his son-in-law com¬ 
manded under him. Evagoras on his side assem¬ 
bled as many troops and ships as he could ; but 
they were a handful, in comparison with the for¬ 
midable preparation of the Persians. His fleet 
was composed of only fourscore and ten galleys, 
and his army scarce amounted to twenty thousand 
men. As he had abundance of light vessels, he 
laid snares for those that carried the provisions of 
the enemy, sunk a great number, took many, and 
prevented the rest from arriving; which occasioned 
a famine amongst the Persians, and gave rise to 
violent seditions, which could only be appeased by 
the arrival of frefch convoys from Cilicia! Evagoras 
strengthened his fle£t with sixty galleys which he 
caused to be built, jnd fifty sent him by Achoris 
king of Egypt, with all the money and corn he 
could have occasion for. 

Evagoras with his land-forces attacked imBietTT 
ately a part of the enemy’s army which was sepa¬ 
rate from the rest, and entirely routed it. This first 
action was soon followed by another at sea, in which 
the Persians were worsted for some time, till ani¬ 
mated by the warm reproaches and remonstrances 
• Diod. 1. xv. p- 328—333. 
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Artax. of their admiral, they resumed courage, and ob- 
Mnemon. tained a complete victory. Salamis 'was immedi¬ 
ately besieged by sea and land. Evagoras, leaving 
the defence of the city to Ws son Pythagoras, quit¬ 
ted it in the night with ten galleys, and sailed for 
Egypt, to engage the king to support him vigor¬ 
ously against the common enemy. He did not ob¬ 
tain from him all the aid 1 he expected. At his re¬ 
turn he found the city in exceeding distress; and 
finding himself without resource or hope, he was 
obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him 
were, that he should abandon all the cities of Cy¬ 
prus, except Salamis" where he should content him¬ 
self td 'reign; that he should pay an annual tribute 
to the king, and remain in obedience to him as a 
servant to a master. The extremity to which he 
was reduced obliged him to accept the other con¬ 
ditions, hard as they were; but he could never re¬ 
solve to comply with the last, and persisted always 
in declaring, that he could only treat as a king 
with a king. Tiribasus, who commanded the siege, 
would abate nothing of his pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general t jealous of his col¬ 
league’s glory, had written secretly to court against 
him, accusing him, amongst other things, of forming 
designs against the king, and assigned in support 
of his accusation his continuing to hold a secret 
intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, and his ma¬ 
nifest endeavours to attach to himself the chiefs of 
the army, by force of presents, promises, and an 
obliging demeanor not natural to him. Artaxerxes 
■ upon these letters believed hq had no time to lose 
in stifling a conspiracy which he considered as 
reacty to break out. He dispatched orders imme¬ 
diately to Orontes, {p seize Tiribasus, and send him 
to court in chains, which was instantly put in exe¬ 
cution. Tiribasus,“upon his arrival, demanded to 
be brought to a trial iff form; that the heads of the 
accusation should be communicated to him, and 
the proofs and witnesses produced. The king, em- 
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ployed in other cares, had no leisure at that time Artax. 
to take cognizance of the allair. Mnemon. 

Orontes in the mean time, seeing that the be¬ 
sieged made a vigorous defence, and that the sol¬ 
diers of the army* discontented with the removal 
of Tiribasus, quitted the service and refused to 
obey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad turn 
with regard to himself. He therefore caused Eva- 
goras to be spoken to underhand: the negotiation 
was resumed, the offers made at first by the latter 
were accepted, and the mortifying article, which 
had prevented the conclusion of the treaty, re¬ 
trenched. The siege was raised in consequence, a. 1 \T. 
Evagoras continued king of Salamis only, mid cn- 
gaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thir¬ 
teen years after the conclusion of the treaty, for 
his death is dated in the year of the world 3632. 

His old age was attended with a happiness and 
tranquillity never interrupted with sickness or dis¬ 
ease, the usual effect of a sober and temperate life. 
Nicocles. his eldest son succeeded him, and inhe¬ 
rited his virtues as well as throne. He celebrated 
his funeral with the utmost magnificence. The 
discourse, entitled Evagoras, composed by Iso¬ 
crates to inspire the young king with the desire of 
treading in the steps of his father, and from which 
I have extracted the subsequent eulogium, served 
for his funeral oration. He also addressed another 
tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, wherein he 
gives him admirable precepts for governing well. 

I shall perhaps have.occasion to speak farther o 
them in the ensuing volume. 


Eulogy and character tf Evagoras. 

T Though Evagoras was onlyTcing of a little state, 
Isocrates? who was well abltf to judge of virtue and 
merit, compares him with the most powerful mo- 
narchs, and proposes him as the perfect model 

t Isocrat. in Evag. 
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Artax. good king, convinced that it is not the extent of 
Mnexnon. territory, but extent of mind and greatness of soul, 
that constitute great princes. In fact, he points out 
to us many qualities truly royal in him, end which 
ought to give us a very high idea ,of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes 
who believe, that to reign, it is sufficient to be of 
the blood royal ; and that the birth which gives a 
right to the crown, givps also the merit and quali¬ 
ties necessary for wearing it with honour. He did 
not fancy that it could be supposed, since every 
other condition and station of life made a kind of 
apprenticeship necessary to succeed therein, that 
the art of reigning, the most difficult and important 
of all, should require no pains and preparation for 
its attainment He came into the world with the 
most happy dispositions; a great fund of genius, 
a ready comprehension, a lively and quick pene¬ 
tration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judg¬ 
ment that immediately perceived what was neces¬ 
sary to be done; qualities which might seem to 
dispense with all study and application : and yet, 
as if he had been born without talents, and found 
himself obliged to supply by study what he might 
want by nature, he neglected no means for the em¬ 
bellishment of his mind, and devoted a •consider¬ 
able part of his time in instructing himself, ,in re¬ 
flecting, meditating, and consulting the judgment 
and experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care 
and application was to know mankind, in which the 
ability of a prince, and of those, who are at the head 
qf affairs, principally consists. He had, no doubt, 
prepared himself for that science by the study of 
history, which gives prudence by anticipation, sup¬ 
plies the place of experience, and teaches us what 
the men are with whbm we Jive, by what they have 
been in other ages. But we study men quite dif¬ 
ferently in themselves; by their manners, charac- 

* ’Ey fgo m'teir, xal pateierSou, toy v\e~<rrw 

Xgmr SierpiCe*. 
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ters, conduct, and actions. The love of the com¬ 
monwealth rendered him attentive to all persons 
who were capable of serving or hurting it. He 
applied himself to th^ discoyery of their most se¬ 
cret inclinations and principles of action, and to the 
knowledge of their different talents and degrees 
of capacity, in order to assign to each his proper 
post, to bestow authority in proportion to merit, 
and to make the private and public good promote 
each other. # He neither rewarded nor punished his 
subjects, says Isocrates, from.the report of others, 
but solely upon his own knowledge and experience 
of them; and neither the virtues of the good, nor 
the vices of the bad, escaped his enquiry aud*pene- 
tration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those 
who possess the first rank, especially when they 
believe themselves capable of governing alone: 
I mean, a wonderful docility and attention to the 
opinion of others, which arose from a diffidence in 
his own abilities. With his great penetration, it 
did not seem necessary for him to have recourse to 
the counsel of others; yet he nevertheless made no 
resolution, and form'ed no enterprise, without hav¬ 
ing first consulted the wise persons he had placed 
about him in his court: instead of which, pride and 
presumption, the latent poison of sovereign power, 
incline the greatest part of those who arrive at 
■thrones, either to ask no counsel at all) or not to 
follow it when they db. 

Intent upon, discovering what was excellent m 
every form of government and private condition of 
life, he proposed the uniting of all their best quali^ 
ties and advantages in himself: affable and popular 
as in a republican state; grave and serious as in the 
council of the elders and senators; steady and deci¬ 
sive after mature deliberation a® in a monarchy; a 
profound politician by tBe extent and rectitude of 
his views; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle directed by a wise moderation; a 
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Artax. good father, a good relation, a good friend, and, 
Mnemon. what crowns his eulogy, *in every circumstance of 
his character, always great, and always a king. 

He supported his -dignity and rank, not by an 
air of pride and haughtiness, but^by a serenity of 
aspect, and a mild and easy majesty, resulting from 
innate virtue, and the testimony of a good con¬ 
science. He won the hearts of his friends by his 
liberality, and conquered others by a greatness of 
soul, to which they could not refuse their esteem 
and admiration. , 

«ut what was most royal in him, and attracted 
the entire confidence of his subjects, neighbours, 
and eVen enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and re¬ 
gard to all his engagements ; and his hatred, or ra¬ 
ther detestation, for all disguise, falsehood, and 
fraud. A single word from him ha'd as much re¬ 
gard paid to it as the most sacred oath; and it was 
universally known, that nothing was capable of in¬ 
ducing him to violate it in the least circumstance 
whatsoever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he 
effectually reformed the city of Salamis, and en¬ 
tirely changed its appearance in a very short time. 
He found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without 
any taste either for learning, commerce, or arms. 
What cannot a prince do that loves his people, and 
is beloved by them ; who believes himself great and 
powerful only to render them happy; and knows 
how to set a just value upon, and do honour to, 
their labours, industry, and merit-of every kind? 

’ He had not been many years .upon the throne, be- 
4gre arts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and mi- 
. ( litary discipline, were seen to flourish at Salamis; 
insomuch that that,, city did not give place to the 
most opulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often re'peats, that in the praises which 
he gives Evagoras, of vfrhicti I have only extracted a 
part, far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls 

* TupdvuMi SI Tip #&<ri rents Staytyiiv. 
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short of truth. To what can we attribute a reign 
so wise, so»just, so moderate, so constantly em¬ 
ployed in rendering his subjects happy, and in pro¬ 
moting the public good? The condition of Evago- 
ras, before he cagie to govern, seems to me to have 
contributed very much to it. The being born a 
prince, and the never having experienced any other 
condition than that of master and sovereign, are* in 
myopinion, great obstacles, to the knowledge aud 
practice of the duties of that high station. Evago- 
ras, who came into the world, under a tyrant, had 
long obeyed before he commanded. He had bortie 
in a private and dependent hie the,joke df an ab¬ 
solute and despotic power. He had seen hnnself 
exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in dan¬ 
ger on account of his meritand virtue. Such a prince 
had only to be’told upon his ascending the throne, 
what was said to a great* emperor; “f You haye 
“ not always been what you now are. Adversity 
“ has prepared you to make a good use of power. 
“ You have lived long amongst us, and like us. You 
“ have been in danger under bad princes. You 
“ have trembled forjourself, and known byexpe- 
“ rience how virtue and innocence have been treat- 
“ ed.” What he had personally suffered, what he 
had feared for himself or others, what he had seen 
unjust ttnd unreasonable in the conduct of his pre¬ 
decessors, had opened bis eyes, and taught him all 
his duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the emperor 
Galba told Piso, when he adopted him his associate 
in the empire: v % Remember what you condemned 
** or applauded in priijces, when you were a private 
“ man. You have only to consult the judgtpeafc. 
“ you .then passed upon them, and to act conform- 

* Trajan. 

t 9udm utile at ad taunt secundorugt per advert* venissc! 
Vixitti nobiscum, periclitatuf cs, timuisti. Qua tunc erat inno- 
centium vita scis, et expertus et. Plfli. in Panegyr. 

+ U tiiitsim ut quidcm ac breeiuimus bonarum maktrumqut 
rerum delectus, cogitare quid out nolucris sub alio pnncipe, aut 
volueris. Tacit. Hist. i. i. C. Id. 
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5rt»t “ ably to it, in order to acquire full instruction in 
the art of reigning well.” 

TriaLof Ttrjbasut. 

* We have already said, that Tiribasus, having 
been accused by Orontes of forming a conspiracy 
against the king, had been sent to court in chains. 
Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had married his 
daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would in¬ 
volve him in the affair with his father-in-law, and 
cause him to be put to death upon mere suspicion, 
conceived he had no other means for bis security 
than an' open , revolt He was very well beloved 
by the ‘soldiers, and all the officers of the fleet were 
particularly attached to him. Without loss of time 
he sent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and con¬ 
cluded a league with him against the king of Persia. 
On another side, he warmly solicited the Lacede¬ 
monians to come into that league, with assurances 
of making them masters of all Greece, and of esta¬ 
blishing universally their form of government; at 
which they had long seemed to aspire. They hear¬ 
kened favourably to these proposals, and embraced 
with joy this occasion of taking arms against Ar¬ 
taxerxes ; the rather, because the peace which they 
had a short time before concluded with him, by 
which they had given up the Greeks of Asia, had 
covered them with shame. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of # Cyprus, he thought of concluding also the affair 
of Tiribasus. He had the justice to Appoint for that 

J urpose, as commissioners, three of the greatest no- 
leipen of Persia, of distinguished probity, and of the 
highest reputation in his court. The affair came to 
an examination and a hearing on both sides. For 
so considerable a crime, as that of having conspired 

* Diod. 1. xv. p. 334, 3S5. 

* Diodonie postpone* the decision of this eflmir till after the 
war with the Cadosians, of which we shall soon speak. This 
seems very improbable. 
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against the king’s person, no other proofs were pro-. Art**, 
duced than the letter of Orontes ; that is to say, of Muemott 
a declared enemy, stucjjous to supplant his rival. 

Orontes was in hops, from his credit at court, that 
the afiairwould not have been discussed in the usual 
forms, and that upon the memorial sent by him, the 
accused would have been condemned without fa rther 
examination. But that was not the custom with 
the Persian^ By an anciently established regula¬ 
tion, to which amongst other privileges they had a 
right by birth, no person was ever to be condemned, 
without being first heard and*confronted With his 
accusers. This was granted to TiriUasus, wtfo an¬ 
swered to all the articles of the letter. As to his 
connivance with Ev#goras, the very treaty concluded 
by Orontes was*his apology; as it was absolutely 
the same as that prince had proposed to him, except 
one condition, which would have done honour to his 
master. As to his intelligence with the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, the glorious treaty he had made them sign 
sufficiently explained, whether his own, or the Icing’s 
interests, were his motives for it. He did not deny 
his credit in the army*; but how long, he enquired, 
had it been a crime to be beloved by the officers 
and soldiers ? and he concluded his defence, by re¬ 
presenting the long services he had rendered the 
king with inviolable fidelity; and especially his good 
fortune in having formerly saved his life, when he 
was hunting, and in grekt danger of being devoured 
by two lions. The thrpe commissioners were una¬ 
nimous in declaring Tiribasus innocent. The king 
restored him to his former favour, and, justly en¬ 
raged at the black design of Orontes, let the whole 
weight of his indignation fall upop him. A single 
example of this kind against informers convicted of 
falsehood, would for ever shut th£ door against ca¬ 
lumny. How many innocents have been destroyed 
for want of observing this rule, which even the Pa¬ 
gans considered as the basis of all justice, and the 
guardian of the public tranquillity! 

6 2 N 2 
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Sect. VII. The expedition of Artaxerxes against 
the Cadusians. History qf Datames the Carian. 

Artax. * When Artaxerxes had termieated the Cyprian 
Mnemon. war, he entered upon another against the Cadusians, 
who it is probable had revolted, and refused to pay 
the customary tribute; for authors say nothing as 
to the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited 
part of the mountains situate between the Euxine 
apd Caspian seas, id the north of Media. The soil 
is thereto ungrabful, and so little proper for culti¬ 
vation, that no corn is sowed upon it. The people 
subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and 
other fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy 
to a hard and laborious life, they looked upon dan¬ 
gers and fatigues as nothing; and for that reason 
were well calculated for soldiers. The king marched 
against them in person at the head of an army of 
three hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse. 
Tiribasus attended him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 
when his army suffered extremely by famine. The 
troops could find nothing to subsist upon; and it was 
Impossible to bring provisions from other places, as 
the roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole 
. camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden; 
and these soon became so scarce, that an ass’s head 
tvas valued at sixty drachmas,* and was very hard 
to be got at that price. The king’s table itself be¬ 
gan to fall short, and only a few horses remained, 
the rest having been entirely consumed. 

* dn this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribasus con¬ 
trived a stratagem which saved the king and army. 
The Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped 
separately with their troops. Tiribasus, who took 
care to be informed u of^alt that passed, bad been 
apprised that there was some misunderstanding 

* Plut in Artax. p. 1023,1024. 

* Thirty livro. 
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between tbqm, and that their jealousy of each other Art**, 
prevented their acting in concert, as they ought to Mneiwa. 
have done. After havjpg communicated his design 
to Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the kings, 
and dispatched His son to the other. They each of 
them informed the king tp whom they applied, that 
the other had sent ambassadors to treat with Arta¬ 
xerxes privately, and advised him to lose no time, but 
to make his peace directly, In order that the condi¬ 
tions of it might be the mor^ advantageous; pro¬ 
mising to assist them with their whole credit. The 
fraud succeeded. The * Pagans thought.it might 
allowably be used with enemies. Ambassadors set 
out from both princes respectively, from the one 
with Tiribasus, aqd from the other with his son. 

As this double negociation lasted some time, Arta¬ 
xerxes began to suspect Tiribasus; and his enemies, 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his pre¬ 
judice that might ruin him in the king’s opinion. 

That prince already repented the confidence he had 
reposed in him, and thereby gave room for those 
who envied him to vent their calumnies and invec¬ 
tives. Upon what Moes the fortune of the most 
faithful subjects depend with a credulous and suspi¬ 
cious prince! Whilst this passed, arrived Tiribasus 
on bis side, and his son on the other, each with 
ambass&dors from the Cadusians. The treaty being 
concluded with both parties, and the pdace made, 

Tiribasus became metre powerful than ever in his 
master’s favour and returned with him. 

The king’s behaviour in this march was much ad¬ 
mired. Neither the gdld with which he was covered 
nor his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 
over him, and were worth six and thirty millions 
of livres, f prevented his taking an equal share in 
the jyhole fatigue with the meanest soldier. He was 
seen, with his quiver at His hack and his shield on 
his arm, to dismount frogs his horse, and march 
foremost in those rugged and difficult roads. The 

* Dolus, an virtus, quit in hotte requirat t Virgil. 

f Twelve thousand talents. 
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Artax. soldiers, observing his patience and fortitude, and 
Afnemon. animated by his example, became so light, that 
they seemed rather to fly than walk. At length he 
arrived at one of his pala&s, where the gardens 
were kept in admirable order, ancft there was a park 
of great extent and well planted, which was the 
more surprising, as the whole country about it was 
entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it 
was the depth of winter, and the cold was exces¬ 
sive, he gave the soldiers permission to cut down 
thp wood in this paidj, without sparing the finest 
trees, either pines or«cypresses. But the soldiers 
not being able^o resolve to fell timber of such ex¬ 
ceeding beauty and stateliness, the king took an axe, 
and began by cutting the finest and largest tree 
himself; after which the troopS had no farther 
scruples, but cut down all the wood they wanted, 
and kindled as many fires as were necessary to en¬ 
able them to pass the night without any inconveni¬ 
ence. When we reflect how much value noblemen 
generally set upon their gardens and houses of 
pleasure, we must feel pleased with Artaxerxes’s 
generosity in making this sacrifice, which argued 
great goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the 
distresses and sufferings of his soldiers. But be did 
not always support that character. 

The king had lost in this enterprise a great num¬ 
ber of his 1 -best troops, and almost all bis horses: 
and as he imagined that he was despised upon that 
account and the ill success of his expedition, he be- 
, came very much out of humour with the grandees 
of his court, and put to death a great number of 
in the emotions of his wraffi, and more out of 
distrust, and the fear of their attempting something 
against him. For*fear in a suspicious prince is a 
very destructive and bloody passion; whereas true 
courage is gentle, humane, and averse to all jea¬ 
lousy and suspicion. 

b One of the principal officers that perished in this 
* Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis. 
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expedition against the Cadusians,was Gamisares, by Amt. 
nation a Garian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a 
province enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 

His son Datames succeeded him in thatgovernment, 
which was given him in consideration of the good 
services he had also rendered the king in the same 
expedition. He was the greatest captain of bis time; 
and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, 
prefers Amilcar and Hannibal alone to him amongst 
the barbarians. It appears from this life, that no 
one ever excelled him in boldness, valou^ and abi¬ 
lity in inventing schemes apd stratagems, in Acti¬ 
vity in the execution of his designs, in pfesence of 
mind to decide instantly, and to hod resources 
upon the most desperate occasions; in a word, in 
every thing that* regards the science of war. It 
seems that nothing was wanting to his having ac¬ 
quired a more illustrious name, than a more spa¬ 
cious theatre, and perhaps an historian who would 
have given a more minute narrative of his exploits. 

For Qprnelius Nepos, according to his general plan, 
couldr not relate them otherwise than in a very 


succinct manner. , 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by 
the execution of a commission that was given him 
to reduce Thy us, a very powerful prince, and go¬ 
vernor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted against 
the king. As he was his near relation, he thought 
it incumbent upon at first to try the methods 
of lenity and conciliation, which almost cost him 
his life, through the*treachery of Thyus, by the am¬ 
buscades he laid for,him. Having escaped so great 
a danger, he attacked him with open force; 
he saw himself a6andoned by Ariobarzanes, satrap 
of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phaygia, whom jealousy 
prevented from giving him aid. He took his enemy 
prisoner, with his wife and children; and knowing 
Etat joy the king would receive the news he 
endeavoured to make it the more sensibly felt by 
the pleasure of a surprise. He set out with bis illus- 
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Jtttu. trious prisoner, without giving the court any advice; 

H*** 011, and made long marches, to prevent its b'eing known 
, by report before his arrival. When he came to 
Susa, he equipped Th^us in tfvery singular manner. 
He was a man of a very tall stature, of a haggard. 
. and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the hair 
of his head and beard very long. He dressed him 
In a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of 
gold about his neck and arms, and added to this 
, equipage all the ornaments of a king, a# in fact he 
was. Fo^ himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, 
and clad like a hunter, grmed with a club in his right 
hand, h£ led Thyus in his left in a leash, like a wild 
beast that had been taken in the toils. The novelty of 
the sight drew the whole city after it: but nobody 
was so much surprised and pleasecfasjhe king,when 
he saw them approach in that pleasant masquerade. 
The rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his coun¬ 
try, had given Artaxerxes great and just alarm,and he 
did not expect to have seen hip so soon in his hands. 
So sudden and successful an execution gave him a 
higher opinion than ever of the. merit of Datames. 

To express his sense-of it, h&gave him an equal 
share in the command of the army, designed against 
Egypt, with Pharnabasus and Tithraustes, the two 
principal persons in the statej and even appointed 
him general in chief when he recalled Pharnabasus. 

When ho was upon the point of. setting out for 
that expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march 
directly against Aspis, who had made the country 
where he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cap¬ 
padocia revolt. The commission was of little im¬ 
portance for-an officer who ha<^ been appointed 
general, and besides very dangerous, because it was 
necessary to go in qfiest of the enemy into a very 
remote country. Thp king soon perceived his error, 
and countermanded hinj: hut Datames had set out 
directly with a handful of men, and marched night 
and day; judging that diligence alone, and not a 
. great number of troops, was all that was necessary 
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to surprise and vanquish the enemy. It happened Area, 
according fo his expectation, and the couriers dis- Maftwiis 
patched by the king, met Asdw in chains upon the 
road to Susa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. 

No one knew which to admire most, his ready 
obedience, his wise and enterprising bravery, or his 
extraordinary success. So glorious a reputation 
ptve offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in 
secret to ditch other, and divided by a contrariety 
of interests, and a competition ig their pretensions, 
they united together against a sqperior merit which 
reproached their defects, and was therefore* crime 
in their acceptation. They conspired to ruin him 
in the king's opinion, and succeeded but too well. 

As they besiegecf him perpetually, and he was not 
upon his guard against persons who appeared so 
well affected to his service, they inspired him with 
jealousy and suspicion against the most zealous and 
faithful of his officers. • 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of 
the highest posts at the court, apprised him of what 
was passing, and of»the conspiracy which had been 
formed against him, and had already rendered the 
king disaffected towards him. * He represented to 
him, that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he 
was charged, should take a bad turn, he would find 
himself exposed, to great dangers: that? it was the 
custom of kings to attribute good successes to them¬ 
selves and their auspicious fortune only, and to im¬ 
pute the bad to the faults of their generals, and to 
make them responsible for these at the peril oftheir 
heads : that he r$n the greater risque, as aU fflBr 


* Docct cum magno fore in periculo, riquid, illo impcrantc, in 
m,,unto adcersi accidisset. Namque earn etsc cmtuctudwem re¬ 
turn ut casus adversos hominilms trQuant, secundos fortune sme } 
duo 'fatiH fieri, * impellantur ad eorum pemtciem, quorum duetts 
wlmti gUue mnciJntur. IUam hoc majors fare m discrmme, 
quUquibus rex maximi obediat, eos habeat mumcisstmos. Corn. 

Nep. 
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were about the king’s person and had any ascend* 
ant over fain, were his declared enemies, and had 
sworn bis destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the 
king’s service, though without doing any thing hi* 
therto contrary to the fidelity which he owed him. 
He left the command of the army to Mandrocles 
of Magnesia, departed with his own troops for Caj>- 

E adocia, seized Paphlagonia, which joined it, alii m 
imself secretly with Ariobarzanes, raised troops, 
took possession of the fortresses, and put good gar* 
risSns in them. He received advice, that the Pisi* 
dians were arming against him. He did not wait 
their attack, but made his army march thither un¬ 
der the command of his youngest son, who had the 
misfortune to be killed iu a battle;, However lively 
the father’s afiliction might be upon that occasion, 
he >concealed his death, lest , the bad news should 
discourage his troops. When heapproached near the 
enemy, his first care was to. take possession of an 
advantageous post. c Mithrobarzanes, his father- 
in-law, who commanded the horse, believing his son 
entirely ruined, determined to gp over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, caused a 
rumour to be spread throughout the army, that it 
was only a feint concerted between him and his 
father-in-law, and followed him close, as ifjae de¬ 
signed to put his troops into a disposition for charg¬ 
ing the enemy in two different quarters. The strar 
tagem had all the success he expected from it. 
When they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treat¬ 
ed as rn enemy on both sides, and cut to pieces 
witfa'Hp troops. The army of the Pisidians was put 
to fligh , and left Datames master of the field, and 
of all .he rich booty found in the camp of the 
conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against 
the king, the actions we have related being only 
against governors, with whom he might have par- 
* Diod. 1. xr. p. 309. 
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ticular differences, which, as we have observed be- Artax. 
fore, was Common enough, llis own eldest son, Mnemon. 
called Scismas, made himself his accuser, and dis¬ 
covered his whole designs t& the king. Artaxuxes 
was highly alaroied. He knew all the merit of this 
new enemy, and that he did not engage in any en¬ 
terprise without hnving’.maturely consideted all its 
consequences, and taken the necessary measuics to 
/secure its success; and that hitherto the execution 
had alwajs corresponded with the wisdom of his 
projects. He sent an arunf against luti^into Cap¬ 
padocia of almost two hundred thousand men, of 
which twenty thousand were horse, nil conju- aided 
by Autophradatcs. The troops of Data .es did not 
amount to the twentieth part of the kiug’s; so that 
he had no regotrt ce but in himself, the valour of his 
soldiers, and the happy situation of the post he had 
chosen. For in that consisted his chu t excellence; 
never captain having better known bow to take his 
advantages^and chooge his ground, when he was to 
draw up an army in battle. , . 

His army, as I have observed, was far interior 
to that of the enemy. He had posted himself in 
a situation where they could not surround him; 
where, upon the least movement they made, he 
could attack them with very considerable advan¬ 
tage > and where, had they reso'ved to fight, their 
odds in number would have been absolutely useless 
to them. Autophsadates well knew, that accord¬ 
ing to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard 
a battle in su'ch a Conjuncture: but be observed at 
the same time, tlmt.it would be di S graceful*forhim, 
with so numerous an army, to retre^'*^*®"- 
tinue any longer in inaction before a h,Jdful ol 
enemies. He therefore gav* the signal. * he fast 
attack was rude; but the troyps of Aitophradates 
soon gave way, and wye entirely routed. Ibe lec¬ 
tor pursued them for some time with 
ter. There were only a thousand men killed on 

the side of Datames. 
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Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought 
'• afterwards, in which the latter was always victori¬ 
ous ; because, perfectly knowing the country, and 
succeeding especially in stra&gems of war, he al¬ 
ways posted himself advantageously, and engaged 
the enemy in difficult ground, from whence they 
could not extricate themselves without loss. Au- 
tophradates seeing all his endeavours ineffectual, 
and bis supplies entirely*exhausted, and despairing 
of ever being able to subject by force so Artful and 
valifmt an enemy, suggested an accommodation, 
and proposed to Jxim« the being restored to the 
king’s favour upon honourable conditions. Da- 
tames was not ignorant that there was little secu¬ 
rity for him in such a choice, because princes are 
seldom reconciled in earnest with a subject who has 
failed in his obedience, and to whom they see them¬ 
selves in some sort obliged to submit. However, 
as despair alone had hurried him into the revolt, 
and he .had always retained at heart sentiments of 
zeal and affection for his prince, he joyfully accept¬ 
ed offers which would put an end to the violent 
condition in which his misfortune had engaged him, 
and afford him the means of returning to his duty, 
and of employing his talents for the service of the 
prince to whom they were due. He promised to 
send deputies to the king; upon which ensued a 
cessation of arms, and Autophradates retired into 
Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes,furiously 
enraged against him, had changed the esteem and 
affecting* which he formerly professed for him, into 
all flffpiacaffle hatred. Finding hjmself incapable 
of conquering him by force of arms, he was not 
ashamed to employ artifice and treachery: me'ans 
unworthy every man of honour, and how much 
more so of a prince! He hired several murderers 
to assassinate him; but Datames was so happy as 
toescape their ambuscades. At length Mitbridates, 
the son of Ariobarzanes, to whom the king had 
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made magnificent promises, if he could deliver him Art**., 
from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated ^ nrm ** 
himself into his friendship, and having Tong treated 
him with all the marks of the most entire fidelity, 
in order to acquire his confidence, took the ad van* 
tage of a favourable opportunity when he was alone, 
ana stabbed him with'jiis sword, before be was in 
a condition to defend himself. 

Thus * fell this great captain in the snares of a 
pretended friendship, who had always made it a 
point of honour to observe*the most inviolable fi¬ 
delity towards those with vtfioift he had any engage¬ 
ments. Happy, had he always piqued fihpself also 
upon being as faithful a subject as he was a true 
friend; and if he had not, in the latter part of his 
life, sullied Jhedustre of his heroic qualities by the 
ill use he made of them; which neither the fear of 
disgrace, the injustice of those who envied hits, the 
ingratitude of his master for the services he had 
rendered Mm, nor qpy other pretext, could suffi¬ 
ciently autnorize. 

I am surprised that, worthy as he was, from his 
uncommon virtues, of being compared to the great¬ 
est persons of antiquity, his merit has remained m 
a manner buried in silence and oblivion. His great 
actions and exploits are however worthy of being 
preserved in history. For it is in such small bodies 
of troops as those of Datames, where every energy 
is exerted, where prudence directs, and where 
chance has no share, that the abilities of a general 
appear in their full light. 

* Ita vir, gui multo?consilio, ncminm 
la t j captut eit amicifid. Co™. Nep. 
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